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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 
INTRODUCTION 

^Geotechnically  suitable  land  for  the  deployment  of  M-X  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
region  is  shown  in  gray  in  Figure  3.1-1.  Those  areas  in  which  there  is  currently  most 
interest  are  shown  in  black,  Geotechnically  suitable  land  in  the  Texas/New  Mexico 
region  is  shown  in  Figure  3,1-2.  Environmental  study  area  boundaries  extend  beyond 
the  geotechnical  limits.  The  extent  to  which  environmental  study  areas  exceeded 
the  geotechnical  limits  varies  according  to  the  discipline  under  study. 
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3.1-2.  Geotechnical ly  suitable  area  in  the  Texas/ 
New  Mexico  study  area. 


Introduction 


REGIONAL  ENVIRONMENT 
NEVADA/UTAH 

INTRODUCTION  (3.2.1) 

The  following  sections  describe  the  natural  and  human  environment  of  the 
Nevada/Utah  area.  Included  are  descriptions  of  physical  and  biological  resources: 
Groundwater,  Surface  Water,  Air  Quality,  Mining  and  Geology,  Vegetation  and  Soils, 
Wildlife,  Aquatic  Species,  Protected  Species,  and  Wilderness  and  Significant  Natural 
Areas.  Discussion  of  the  human  environment  covers:  Employment,  Income  and 
Earnings,  Public  Finance,  Population  and  Communities,  Transportation,  Energy, 
Land  Ownership,  Land  Use,  Native  American  Resources,  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Resources,  and  Construction  Resources. 

General  Description  of  Study  Area  (3.2. 1.1) 

The  region  is  located  in  the  Basin  and  Range  Province,  with  north-  and  south- 
oriented  mountain  ranges  separated  by  high  desert  valleys.  Most  valleys  have  an 
interior  drainage  system;  as  a  result,  broad  playas  and  alkali  flats  are  common. 
Terrain  is  rugged  and  relatively  sparsely  populated.  Precipitation  is  minimal, 
averaging  about  8  in./yr.  Agriculture  is  limited;  the  main  rural  economic  activities 
are  mining  and  grazing. 

Description  of  Other  Projects  (3.2. 1 .2) 

Major  anticipated  activities  in  the  region  of  influence  are  associated  primarily 
with  mineral  extraction  and  processing  and/or  electrical  energy  production.  High 
prices  of  fuel  oil  have  encouraged  the  search  for  substitute  fuels  and  technologies 
for  energy  production.  In  the  study  area,  coal,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  geothermal 
steam  are  the  major  anticipated  energy  production  activities.  Precious  metals 
prices  have  also  increased  dramatically,  encouraging  additional  mining  activities. 

These  circumstances  are  magnified  in  the  region  of  influence.  For  example,  in 
the  Nevada  counties  of  Eureka,  Lincoln,  Nye,  and  White  Pine,  mining  activities  are 
over  20  times  as  high  as  the  national  average. 

Future  projections  have  been  separated  into  Baseline  1  and  Baseline  2.  The 
first  set  of  projections  are  essentially  an  extrapolation  of  1967*1978  growth  trends 
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in  the  Nevada/Utah  region  of  influence  (ROD.  As  noted  below,  Baseline  1  includes 
the  following: 

Baseline  1 

o  Continuation  of  1967-1978  growth  trends 

o  Construction  of  Anaconda  Nevada  Molybdenum  Project  (Nye  County) 
o  Metal  mining  Eureka,  White  Pine,  and  Lander  counties 
o  Expansion  of  oil  and  gas 
o  Exploration  in  the  Utah  portion  of  the  ROI 

Baseline  2 

o  Baseline  1 

o  White  Pine  County 

o  White  Pine  Power  Project 

o  Reopening  Kennecott  Copper  Company  mine 

o  Millard  County 

o  Intermountain  Power  Project 

o  Continental  Lines  Cement  Plant 

o  Brush  Beryllium  expansion 

o  Precision-built  modular  homes 

o  Martin-Marietta  Cement  Plant 

o  Juab  County 

o  General  Battery 

o  UFCO  Coal  Loading  Facility 

o  Beaver  County 

o  Geothermal  Power 

o  Molybdenum  Mining 

o  Alunite  mining  and  processing 

Baseline  2,  a  high  growth  scenario,  includes  Baseline  1  plus  the  realization  of 
the  additional  future  events  given  above.  There  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  regarding 
each  of  these  projects,  though  some  may  be  more  likely  than  others.  The  project 
list  was  discussed  and  coordinated  with  the  Utah  State  Planning  Coordinator’s  Office 
and  University  of  Utah's  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research.  This  study's 
Baseline  2  corresponds  with  their  Baseline  3.  Other  Projects  currently  planned,  but 
not  explicity  assessed,  include  the  following: 

Allen  Warner  Valley  Complex,  1985-88 

o  Alton  Mine,  south  Utah 

o  Warner  Valley  Power  Plant,  St.  George,  Utah 

o  Allen  Power  Plant,  Clark  County,  Nevada 
o  Coal  Slurry  lines  from  mine  to  plants 
o  Transmission  lines  from  plants  to  Southern  California 

Rocky  Mountain  Pipeline,  proposed:  1985 

Cove  Fort  Geothermal  Power  Plant,  Millard  County,  Utah,  1984 
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Reid  Gardner  Power  Plant  //4,  Clark  County,  Nevada,  1983 
Mountain  Fuel  Coal  Gasification  Plant,  1990 
Valmy  Power  Plant,  Valmy,  Nevada,  mid-1980s 
Mormon  Mesa  Solar  Power  Plant,  proposed 

In  general,  projects  in  addition  to  those  considered  for  Baselines  1  and  2  were 
not  considered  because  either  their  effect  on  employment  was  expected  to  be 
negligible,  their  probability  of  realization  was  deemed  relatively  low,  or  their 
principal  effects  were  expected  outside  the  Nevada/Utah  ROI. 

In  Nevada,  major  opportunities  for  development  are  anticipated  in  minerals 
and  energy  production,  particularly  in  the  rural  counties.  In  the  Nevada  study  area, 
four  large  projects  are  anticipated:  the  White  Pine  Power  Project,  reopening  of 
Kennecott  Copper  Company  mine  near  Ruth,  and  metal  processing  in  McGill,  all 
located  in  White  Pine  County;  and  the  Anaconda  Nevada  Molybdenum  Project  in  Nye 
County.  Table  3.2. 1.2-1  presents  employment  projections  of  these  three  projects. 
Economic  growth  and  changes  will  be  pronounced  in  White  Pine  County  from 
cumulative  effects  of  the  two  projects  there;  employment  growth  is  projected  to 
equal  as  much  as  5,800  jobs,  over  one-half  of  current  county  employment  levels. 

Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  precious  minerals  can  greatly  affect  the  econo¬ 
mics  of  Nevada’s  rural  counties.  Nevada  mineral  output  dropped  substantially  from 
1977  to  1978,  largely  because  of  the  shutdown  of  Kennecott  Copper  Company  mining 
operations  in  White  Pine  County.  Depressed  copper  prices  and  increased  production 
costs  of  meeting  clean  air  regulations  were  the  major  factors  in  contributing  toward 
this  closure.  In  1978,  gold  replaced  copper  as  Nevada’s  leading  mineral  commodity 
for  the  first  time  in  50  years.  Nevada  ranked  first  in  the  nation  in  the  production  of 
barite9  magnesite,  and  mercury,  and  second  in  gold. 

Although  mining  employment  in  rural  counties  is  a  small  percent  of  the  total, 
the  mining  sector  has  major  effects  on  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  particularly 
construction  and  manufacturing.  In  general,  employment  in  the  mining  sector 
includes  only  mineral  extraction.  Ore  concentration  is  included  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  sector  except  in  certain  cases  where  the  ore  concentration  process  is  located 
on  the  mineral  extraction  site.  Basic  metals  refining  is  normally  included  in  the 
manufacturing  sector. 

Mining  activities  have  strong  backward  linkages  with  the  construction  indus¬ 
try.  Prior  to  development  of  a  major  mineral  deposit,  large  numbers  of  construction 
workers  may  be  required  for  mine  construction  and  ancillary  minerals-processing 
plants.  These  workers  will  require  housing  and  other  services,  adding  to  the 
construction  impacts. 

Economic  activity  is  highly  concentrated  in  mining  in  Eureka,  Lincoln,  Nye, 
and  White  Pine  counties.  This  concentration  could  well  increase  in  the  1980-1990 
decade,  due  to  the  recent  escalation  of  the  prices  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious 
metals.  Future  development  of  opportunities  would  likely  stress  minerals  develop¬ 
ment. 
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Current  economic  activities  have  centered  on  mineral  production  possibilities 
in  Nevada,  particularly  in  the  rural  counties.  Current  minerals  exploration  in 
Nevada  is  proceeding  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  $100  million,  and  $15  million  is  being 
spent  on  geothermal  exploration.  Although  most  geothermal  exploration  activities 
have  occurred  outside  of  the  Nevada  ROI  counties,  this  may  be  more  an  indicator  of 
feasible  applications  of  geothermal  energy  than  an  indicator  of  potential  geothermal 
supplies.  Increased  economic  activities  in  the  ROI  counties  would  tend  to  operate 
together  with  increased  exploration  and  development  of  geothermal  resources. 

In  Utah,  projected  employment  impacts  of  selected  projects  included  in 
Baselines  1  and  2  are  presented  in  Table  3.2. 1.2-2.  It  indicates  that  Intermountain 
Power  Project  (IPP)  is  expected  to  have  the  largest  effects,  with  a  peak  employment 
of  3,200  jobs  in  1986.  However,  the  Pine  Grove  Molybdenum  Project,  with  a 
sustained  employment  level  of  1,000  persons  during  operations,  would  also  produce 
significnat  employment  growth  in  a  comparably  rural  setting. 

Table  3.2.1.2-3  presents  Nevada/Utah  employment  projections  for  Baselines  1 
and  2  for  selected  years  through  1995.  Growth  diverges  significantly  only  during  the 
first  5-year  forecast  period  where  under  Baseline  2  total  ROI  employment  reaches 
802,700  in  1985,  compared  to  786,900  for  Baseline  1.  In  either  case,  however, 
annual  employment  growth  forecasts  are  well  below  Nevada  state's  5.7  percent 
average  rate  over  the  1967-1977  period,  but  above  Utah's  3.5  average  rate  over  the 
same  period  (see  Table  3.2.3.1-3).  Subsequently,  over  the  1985-1990  period, 
employment  growth  under  Baseline  2  dips  below  that  of  Baseline  1.  In  this  period 
under  Baseline  2,  the  economies  of  the  Nevada/Utah  ROI  would  be  readjusting  from 
rapid  project  growth,  particularly  the  build-up  of  White  Pine  Power  and  IPP  during 
the  earlier  forecast  period.  Over  the  1990-1995  period,  both  employment  growth 
scenarios  are  projected  to  yield  average  annual  growth  rates  of  2.0  percent. 

Table  3.2. 1.2-3  indicates  that  only  slight  changes  are  forecast  in  sectoral 
employment  shares  over  the  forecast  period.  Only  the  percent  of  total  ROI 
employment  in  government  is  forecast  to  decline  by  more  than  one  percent  over  the 
entire  1980-1995  period,  while  only  services'  percent  share  is  projected  to  increase 
by  more  than  one  percent. 
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Table  3.2. 1.2-2.  Projected  cumulative  employment  effects  of  selected 

major  projects  in  Utah  ROI  counties,  1980-1990. 


UTAH 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1909 

1990 

COMMENTS 

Beaver  County 

Alunite  Minina 

and  Process inq 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

130 

1,170 

1,800 

1.140 

t,  350 

Alunite  production: 
mine,  mill  and  process 
12,000  tons  of  ore/day. 

Roosevelt  Hot  Spnnqs 

Joethermal  Enerqy 

Exploration  and  Power 

Plant 

90 

no 

80 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

4-year  energy  explora¬ 
tion?  20  t*l  qeothermal 
power  plant 

Pine  Grove  Molybdenum 

Protect 

950 

1,000 

9S0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Molybdenum  production: 
mine  and  mill  |n,f>oo  - 
30,000  tons  of  ore/day 
(estimate  from 

Anaconda  Moly) . 

County  Total 

- 

1.040 

1,110 

1,030 

1,090 

1,100 

1,230 

2.270 

2,900 

2,240 

2,480 

Millard  County 

Intermountain 

Poner  Project 

— 

— 

170 

130 

1,200 

2.400 

3,200 

3,100 

2,600 

1,900 

900 

3,000  MM  coal-fired 
power  plant  -  coal 
by  unit  train. 

Continental  Lime 

Cement  Plant 

50 

40 

80 

80 

90 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Cement  production. 

Martin  Marietta 

Cement  Plant 

550 

640 

620 

160 

160 

160 

170 

no 

170 

170 

170 

Cement  production. 

Precision  Build  Modular 

Home  Manufacturing 

140 

no 

120 

120 

120 

130 

130 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Modular  Home 

Manufactunna 

County  Total 

740 

810 

990 

690 

1.560 

2, 770 

3,580 

3.490 

:  .980 

2,280 

1.180 

292<- 


Source**:  HOB  Science*,  July,  1980  and  Bureau  of  Buslnasa  and  economic  Research,  University  of  Utah,  July  18,  1980. 
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Table  3.2. 1.2-3. 


Employment  projections  by 
of  residence,  baselines  1 
of  influence,  1980,  1985, 
cent  of  total  employment) 


major  industry,  by  place 
and  2,  Nevada/Utah  region 
1990  and  1995  (as  a  per- 


- -  1  "  — 

198C 

19 

” 

Br 

.  __ 

19- 

INDUSTRY 

baseline 

BASELINE 

BASELINE 

BASELINE 

BASELINE 

— 

mm 

Agriculture 

1  4 

1 . 4 

1 . 2 

1 . 2 

2 .  i 

2 . 1 

. 

Mining 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1.9 

i.t 

Construction 

6.  3 

6.  3 

6.4 

6.9 

6.5 

6.4 

6 .  c  t  . : 

Manufacturing 

10,1 

1C.1 

9.9 

9. 9 

9.9 

9.6 

-.fc  v.fc 

Transportation 

6.  C 

6.0 

6.0 

6-0 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1  c.~ 

Trade 

22.0 

22.0 

21.9 

21.7 

21.9 

21.6 

21. -  21. t 

Finance,  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate 

4  .  5 

4.5 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6  *4.6 

Services 

27.3 

27.2 

27.9 

27.6 

28.4 

26.3 

29.1  ,  26.: 

| 

Government 

13.3 

15.  3 

14.9 

14.8 

14.4 

14.4 

13.9  13.6 

Non-Farm  Proprietors 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.4 

I 

5.5 

5.4 

_ 1 _ 

Total  Employment 

650,400 

651,700 

786,900 

802,700 

qqhbh 

Average  Annual 

Growth  (percent)  of 
Total  Employment 

1980- 

1985 

1985-1990 

- — - - - =| 

1990-1995 

Baseline  1 

3. 

g 

2.2 

2.0 

Baseline  2 

4. 

3 

2.0 

2.0 

Source:  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  University  of  Utah,  October  1980. 
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NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT  (3.2.2) 

Groundwater  Resources  (3.2.2. 1) 

The  Great  Basin  is  a  physiographic  province  that  can  be  characterized 
hydrologically  by  a  drainage  system  which  has  no  surface  outlet  to  the  sea.  Most  of 
the  Nevada/Utah  siting  area  lies  within  this  basin.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the 
White  River  system  where  surf  ictally-connected  valleys  drain  to  the  south  and  into 
the  Colorado  River. 

The  hydrologic  cycle  within  the  region,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 2. 2. 1-1, 
begins  with  precipitation  in  the  mountainous  areas.  Rainfall  and  snowmelt  provide 
the  initial  scarce  of  surface  water.  As  runoff  crosses  the  alluvial  material  in  the 
valleys,  some  water  percolates  downward  through  the  material  and  becomes  part  of 
the  groundwater  system.  The  remaining  runoff  flows  through  channels  across  the 
alluvial  plain  and  discharges  onto  the  valley  floor  (piaya).  This  ponded  water  may 
infiltrate  into  the  subsurface  or  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere. 

Maximum  precipitation  events  occur  more  frequently  in  April  and  May  in  the 
north  and  in  July  and  August  in  the  south.  Occurrence,  amount,  and  type  of 
precipitation  are  related  to  topographic  orientation  and  elevation.  Due  to  its  higher 
elevation,  the  high  plateau  region  receives  more  precipitation  than  other  areas. 
Average  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  4  in.  in  lower  valley  floors  to  more  than 
16  in.  in  higher  mountain  ranges.  Snowfall  averages  between  10  and  40  in.  on  valley 
floors  and  can  exceed  80  in.  in  some  mountains.  A  generalized  estimate  of  average 
annual  precipitation,  with  respect  to  elevation,  is  presented  in  Table  3. 2. 2.1-1 
(Eakin,  1966). 

A  significant  portion  of  precipitation  in  the  study  area  is  in  the  form  of  snow. 
In  areas  of  significant  snowfall,  snowmelt  accounts  for  most  of  the  recharge  from 
precipitation.  The  percent  of  average  annual  precipitation  as  it  becomes  recharge 
has  been  estimated  (Eakin,  1966)  and  is  presented  in  Table  3.2.2. 1  - 1 . 

The  two  principle  means  by  which  water  is  lost  from  the  Great  Basin  are 
evaporation  of  shallow  groundwater  and  transpiration  from  plants  called 
phreatophytes.  A  review  of  study  area  reconnaissance  reports  shows  surface  water 
evaporation  estimates  range  from  3.3  to  5  ft  per  year.  Transpiration  is  estimated  at 
0.1  ft  for  scattered  vegetation  up  to  1.3  ft  for  wetlands  and  springs.  The  amount  of 
recharge,  which  varies  from  less  than  one  to  about  eight  percent  of  the  total 
precipitation. 

The  mountains  and  valleys  comprising  the  Great  Basin  are  the  result  of 
tectonic,  volcanic  and  erosional  processes  (Osmond,  1960).  A  diagram  showing  the 
geology  of  a  typical  valley  and  enclosing  ranges  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 2. 2. 1-2.  Much 
of  the  region  is  underlain  by  carbonate  rocks  at  depth.  These  rocks  have  been 
altered  by  tectonic  activity  to  produce  the  complexly  folded  and  faulted  mountain 
ranges.  In  addition,  extensive  areas  throughout  the  region  have  been  covered  by 
extrusive  volcanic  rocks.  Sediments  resulting  from  the  erosion  of  the  carbonate  and 
volcanic  rocks  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  valley  fill  and  consequently  serve  as  storage 
areas  for  much  of  the  water  in  the  region.  The  generalized  geohydrological 
characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  bedrock  and  valley  fill  found  within  the  Great 
Basin  are  contained  in  Table  3.2.2. 1-2. 


Table  3. 2. 2. 1-1.  Assumed  values  for  precipitation 

and  percent  recharge  for  several 
altitude  zones  in  area  of  this  report 


PRECIPITATION 
ZONE  {in.) 

ALTITUDE 

ZONE  (ft) 

ASSUMES 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
PRECIPITATION  {ft. 

ASSUMED  AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
RECHARGE  TO 

GROUNDWATER,  PERCENT  OF 
AVERAGE  PRE Cl FI TATI ON 

Less  than  6 

Belov  6,000 

Variable 

Negligible 

8  tc  11 

6.00C  to  “ , 00C 

C  .83 

3 

20  tc  15 

",000  tc  6,000 

i.i: 

- 

15  to  2C 

6 , 00C  tc  S,C0C 

1.4c 

More  than  20 

More  than  9,C0C 

1.75 

25 

Source:  A  regional  Interbasir.  Groundwater  System  in  the  White  River  808-1 

Area,  Southeastern  Nevaaa,  State  cf  Nevada  Water  Resources 
Bulletin  Nc.  3.1,  Thomas  E.  Eakm ,  1966. 
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Figure  3.2.2. 1-2. 


Generalized  valley  cross-section  showing 
basin  and  range  geology. 
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Table  3.2.2. 1-2.  Generalized  lithology  and  water-bearing  character¬ 
istics  ot  hydrogeolo gic  units  in  the  Groat  Basin. 
(Page  1  of  2) 
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Table  3.2.2. 1-2.  Generalized  lithology  and  water-bearing  character¬ 
istics  of  hydrogeologic  units  in  the  Great  Basin. 
(Page  2  of  2) 
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Paleozoic  carbonate  rocks  undedie  much  of  the  region  to  considerable  depth 
as  well  as  cropping  out  in  many  mountain  ranges.  (Kellog,  1963;  Marcantel,  1975). 
These  carbonate  rocks  are  primarily  limestone  and  dolomite  that  hvae  been 
complexly  folded  and  faulted.  As  a  result,  the  carbonate  rocks  are  capable  of 
transmitting  and  storing  considerable  quantities  of  water  within  numerous  fractures 
and  solution  channels.  However,  the  volume  of  water  stored  in  these  carbonate 
rocks  might  not  be  reliably  determined  because  of  the  indeterminate  nature  of  the 
passage  ways. 

The  hydrologic  significance  of  the  carbonate  rocks  is  primarily  related  to  their 
volume  beneath  the  surface.  In  some  areas,  the  thickness  of  the  carbonate  rocks  is 
as  much  as  15,000  feet  (Kellog,  1963).  A  considerable  part  of  the  thickness  have 
been  found  to  be  conducive  to  groundwater.  Solution  channels  and  cavities  have 
been  encountered  in  oil  test  wells  as  deep  as  8,000  feet  in  the  Snake  Valley, 
Nevada/Utah  (Hood  and  Rush,  1965).  In  the  same  well,  fresh  water  was  found  as 
deep  as  6,552  feet.  Because  of  this,  the  carbonate  rocks  store  and  transmit 
considerable  quantities  of  water  on  a  regional  basis.  Eaking  (1966)  suggests  that  the 
regional  transmissibility  of  the  carbonate  rocks  is  about  200,000  gallons  per  day  per 
foot;  a  transmissivity  of  about  27,000  sq.  ft.  per  day.  This  includes  extensive  areas 
of  the  carbonate  rock  that  has  no  water-bearing  capability  as  well  as  the  highly 
localized  fracture  zones  that  contain  most  of  the  transmitted  water. 

Extrusive  volcanic  rocks  (i.e.,  basalt,  rhyolite)  cover  extensive  areas  of  the 
surface  throughout  the  Great  Basin.  These  volcanic  rocks  are  also  found  at  depth  in 
many  of  the  valleys  where  they  are  interbedded  with  the  alluvial  sediments 
comprising  the  valley  fill.  As  noted  in  Table  3.2.2. 1-2,  the  water-bearing  character¬ 
istics  of  the  volcanic  (igneous)  rocks  are  similar  to  those  of  the  carbonate  rocks.  In 
effect,  the  primary  porosity  and  permeability  of  the  volcanic  rocks  is  negligible. 
Where  faulting  and  fracturing  has  occurred,  however,  the  volcanic  rocks  are  capable 
of  storing  and  transmitting  water.  This  water  is  typically  limited  to  localized  zones 
containing  faults  and  fractures. 

The  geohydrologic  characteristics  of  volcanic  rocks  have  been  examined  in 
detail  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  in  Southern  Nevada  (Blankennagal  and  Weir,  1973). 
The  volcanic  rocks  present  at  the  Test  Site  are  primarily  rhyolite  lavas  and  ashflow 
tuff  of  Tertiary  age.  Most  groundwater  moves  through  fractures  with  fractures 
being  common  in  some  flows  and  absent  in  others.  The  results  of  this  study  provides 
an  approximation  of  the  water-bearing  properties  of  volcanic  rocks  in  the  region. 

Based  on  analysis  of  drill  holes,  Blankennagel  and  Weir  (1973)  noted  that  "the 
combined  thickness  of  intervals  with  measurable  fracture  permeability  generally 
ranges  from  3  to  10  percent  of  the  total  rock  section  penetrated  in  the  saturated 
zone."  During  pump  tests,  wells  produced  from  56  to  423  gallons  per  minutre  and 
transmissivities  averaged  about  10,000  gallons  per  day  per  foot.  However,  the 
saturated  zone  for  the  test  wells  used  in  this  study  was  generally  several  thousand 
feet  below  the  surface. 

In  the  project  area,  groundwater  occurs  in  both  unconsolidated  (i.e.,  soils,  mine 
spoils,  alluvium)  and  consolidated  (bedrock)  units.  In  the  valleys,  most  recharge  is 
provided  by  precipitation  on  mountainous  areas,  with  the  water  reaching  the 
valleyfill  reservoirs  by  seepage  lost  from  streams  on  the  alluvial  slopes  and  by 
underflow  from  the  consolidated  (bedrock)  units.  Most  of  the  precipitation 
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evaporates  before  infiltration,  in  the  mountains  and  on  alluvial  slopes,  and  the 
remainder  adds  to  the  soil  moisture,  with  some  reaching  lowland  areas.  In  the 
process,  only  a  very  small  percentage  actually  finds  its  way  to  the  groundwater 
reservoir.  In  most  valleys  in  the  project  area,  precipitation  quantities  are  rather 
small,  and  infiltration  to  the  groundwater  reservoir  is  generally  minimal.  Eakin, 
1951,  Alancy  and  Katzer,  1975,  estimated  the  potential  recharge  in  the  region.  The 
method  used  in  the  determination  assumed  that  for  any  given  altitude  zone,  a 
particular  percentage  of  total  precipitation  potentially  recharges  the  groundwater 
reservoir,  with  that  percentage  depending  on  the  average  amount  of  precipitation 
within  the  zone. 

In  the  project  area,  movement  of  the  groundwater  levels  below  the  ground 
surface  exists  and  is  generally  controlled  by  the  topography  as  well  as  the  thickness 
and  physical  composition  of  the  soil  cover,  while  the  deep  groundwater  flow  is 
controlled  by  the  geologic  structure  and  stratigraphic  sequence. 

In  general,  groundwater,  like  surface  water,  moves  from  areas  of  topographic 
highs  toward  valleys  where  the  head  is  lower.  In  some  valleys,  groundwater  may  be 
discharged  to  the  surface  as  seeps  and  springs  along  valley  walls,  or  directly  into 
stream  channels.  Sandstone,  and  siltstone  in  the  alternating  layers,  may  be 
impermeable  and  confine  the  groundwater  to  isolated  lenses  within  the  permeable 
units.  These  are  known  a$  perched  aquifers.  In  some  areas,  seepage  may  cause 
infiltration  of  surface  water  to  the  subsurface  where  it  remains  in  the  soils  because 
of  their  low  permeability.  This  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a  high  groundwater 
level. 


Groundwater  moves  very  slowly  in  most  of  the  valleys,  generally  at  rates 
ranging  from  less  than  one  foot  to  several  hundred  feet  per  year,  depending  on  the 
permeability  of  the  deposits  and  the  hydraulic  gradient. 

Groundwater  movement  from  one  valley  to  another  occurs  through  both 
unconsolidated  (alluvium  soils)  and  consolidated  (bedrock)  units.  The  quantity  of 
interbasin  flow  is  small  in  relation  to  the  total  water  supply  but  it  may  be  a 
significant  part  of  the  hydrologic  budget  in  some  valleys.  Before  significant 
interbasin  flow  can  occur,  two  conditions  must  be  met.  Consolidated  rocks 
separating  the  valleys  must  be  permeable  enough  to  transmit  appreciable  amounts  of 
water  and  a  hydraulic  gradient  must  exist  between  two  valleys.  Hydraulic 
continuity  and  a  gradient  may  extend  across  more  than  two  valleys  and  result  in  a 
regional  flow  system  where  all  or  part  of  the  groundwater  recharge  from  several 
valleys  drains  to  a  common  sink.  Figure  3.2.2.L-3  illustrates  regional  flow  system 
now  known  in  the  Nevada/Utah  siting  area. 

In  general,  recharge  water  at  the  higher  elevations  moves  through  the 
groundwater  systems  to  discharge  points  at  lower  elevations.  Since  a  gradient  is 
required  to  move  the  water,  the  water  table  rises  away  from  the  discharge  areas. 
As  a  result,  the  water  table  appears  to  have  the  configuration  of  the  subdued 
topographical  areas.  The  configuration  of  groundwater  flow  systems  and  relation¬ 
ships  to  topography  was  investigated  in  detail  by  Teth  (1962). 

The  hydrologic  system  exists  in  a  rather  stable  state,  with  the  relationship 
between  hydraulic  gradient  and  average  hydraulic  conductivity  adjusted  to  transport 
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Figure  3.2.2. 1  3.  Nevada/Utah  regional  groundwater  flow  system. 
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the  recharge  water  from  the  one  location  to  another.  If  the  recharge  is  high 
relative  to  average  hydraulic  conductivity,  the  required  transporting  hydraulic 
gradient  might  become  high  enough  to  require  the  water  table  to  be  above  the 
topography.  If  the  recharge  water  is  low,  relative  to  average  hydraulic 
conductivity,  the  transporting  hydraulic  gradient  may  become  so  low  the 
topographic  effect  is  minimized  and  the  discharge  areas  shrink  in  some  locations.  In 
arid  climates,  shrinkage  of  discharge  water  areas  is  accompanied  by  development  of 
zones  of  lateral  flow  where  neither  discharge  nor  recharge  occurs  and  the  direction 
of  groundwater  flow  is  parallel  to  the  water  table. 

In  the  project  area,  it  is  assumed  that  the  water  table  is  never  above  the  land 
surface.  The  water  table  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  However,  it  may 
intersect  the  ground  surface  at  the  edges  of  bodies  of  water  such  as  lakes,  ponds, 
springs,  and  rivers.  The  presence  of  a  sink  in  the  water  table  indicates  that 
groundwater  is  flowing  toward  that  particular  area.  Either  water  is  removed  from 
the  sink  area  or  the  sink  fills.  In  the  steady  state  processes,  a  sink  would  not  exist 
unless  some  mechanism  were  available  to  remove  water  from  the  sink  as  rapidly  as 
it  flows  toward  the  sink.  Usually  water  is  removed  from  the  sinks  in  enclosed  basins 
by  discharge  at  the  surface.  Also,  water  may  move  from  the  existing  sink  to  an 
underlying  aquifer.  Generally,  surface  discharge  to  maintain  a  reasonable  size  sink 
is  common  in  eastern  and  northern  Nevada. 

Wells  have  been  used  extensively  to  produce  water  for  domestic,  stock, 
municipal,  industrial,  and  irrigation  purposes.  Large  capacity  pumped  wells  have 
accounted  for  most  of  the  annual  withdrawals  of  groundwater.  Individual  yields  of 
these  wells  are  as  much  as  8,600  gpm.  The  average  pumping  rate  is  about  1,000  gpm 
according  to  an  analysis  of  2,000  large  capacity  wells. 

The  chemical  quality  of  groundwater  in  the  Great  Basin  Region  ranges  from 
fresh  to  brine.  Generally  in  sheds  and  alluvial  aprons  at  the  margins  of  most  valleys, 
the  groundwater  is  fresh.  Saline  water  occurs  locally  near  some  thermal  springs  and 
in  areas  where  the  aquifer  includes  rocks  containing  large  amounts  of  soluble  salts, 
such  as  parts  of  the  Sevier  River  area.  In  sink  areas,  such  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Sevier  Lake,  and  Carson  Sink,  the  dissolved-solids  concentrations  may  exceed  that 
of  ocean  water. 

Groundwater  is  likely  to  be  the  major  source  of  new  withdrawals.  New 
technologies  for  locating  water,  drilling  wells,  pumping  water,  and  irrigating  fields 
has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  increase  in  groundwater  withdrawal  in  recent  decades. 
Adverse  impacts  of  withdrawal  have  been  minimal,  considering  the  volume  of 
withdrawal  which  has  occurred  to  date.  As  a  result,  groundwater  is  perceived  as  the 
best  choice  of  the  three  sources  for  new  withdrawals.  Long-term  impacts  of  high 
volume  withdrawals  are  not  yet  known. 

There  are  areas  where  groundwater  depletions  are  subject  to  special 
regulation.  Figure  3.2.2. 1-4  shows  those  hydrologic  areas  which  have  been 
"designated"  by  the  states.  Designation  means  that  permits  to  pump  groundwater 
are:  (1)  not  being  issued,  (2)  being  issued  with  limitations,  or  (3)  being  issued  for 
preferred  uses  only. 

The  amount  of  groundwater  that  can  be  removed  from  a  basin  without  causing 
depletion  of  the  water  resource  or  other  associated  problems  is  usually  defined  by 
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the  perennial  yield.  Estimates  of  the  perennial  yield  for  each  basin  have  been  made 
by  a  number  of  researchers.  A  compilation  of  the  perennial  yield  for  each  valley 
within  the  siting  area  is  presented  in  Table  3.2.2.1-3  in  the  next  subsection. 

Water  Resources  Program  (3. 2. 2. 1.1) 

The  M-X  Water  Resources  Program  was  initiated  in  June  1979  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluating  the  availability  of  water  for  both  the  construction  and  operational 
phases  of  the  M-X  project  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  Six  valleys  representative  of  typical 
hydrologic  conditions  in  the  Nevada-Utah  siting  area  were  studied  during  Fiscal 
Year  1979  (FY  79)  ending  30  September,  and  a  report  was  submitted  to  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Office  on  21  December  1979. 

Based  on  the  FY  79  studies,  it  was  determined  that  the  Water  Resources  Field 
Program  should  be  expanded  to  include  aquifer  testing  and  field  investigations  in  all 
valleys  within  the  Nevada-Utah  siting  area  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
potential  effects  of  M-X  groundwater  withdrawals  on  the  local  water  users  and  the 
environment  and  to  determine  the  optimum  water  supply  system  for  the  project. 

The  Water  Resources  Program  was  expanded  during  Fiscal  Year  (FY  80)  to 
include  field  investigations  of  the  hydrologic  conditions  in  29  valleys  to  be  used  for 
deployment  in  the  Nevada-Utah  siting  area  which  includes  the  six  valleys  studied 
during  FY  79. 

Field  hydrologic  reconnaissance  of  24  of  the  29  valleys  has  been  completed  to 
date.  Data  compilation  and  the  results  of  the  reconnaissance,  however,  have  been 
completed  for  16  of  the  valleys;  the  results  of  studies  in  these  valleys  are  presented 
in  Section  4.12.  Drilling  and  testing  in  many  of  these  valleys  is  in  progress  and  the 
results  of  reconnaissance  studies  will  be  updated  accordingly.  The  FY  79  and  FY  80 
study  areas  in  Nevada  and  Utah  are  shown  in  Figure  3.2. 2. 1-3. 

A  preliminary  literature  review  of  the  hydrc-'ogic  conditions  in  the  Texas-New 
Mexico  siting  area  was  initiated  in  FY  80.  Later  detailed  investigations  are 
expected. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  overall  Water  Resources  Program  are  to: 

o  Determine  the  effects  of  M-X  groundwater  withdrawals  on  the  local 
water  users,  the  environment,  and  the  aquifers. 

o  Determine  the  optimum  water  source  and  supply  system  with  possible 
supply  alternatives  for  each  valley. 

o  Provide  the  necessary  data  and  documentation  in  support  of  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Water  Resources  Program.  The 
regulatory  agencies  will  require  thorough  documentation  prior  to 
granting  permits  and  permission  for  water  development  and  use. 

The  scope  of  the  Water  Resources  Program  includes  the  following: 

o  Review  of  pertinent  publications  and  data  contained  in  agency  files 
relating  to  water  availability,  local  water  use,  regional  groundwater  flow 
systems,  and  aquifer  characteristics. 
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Table  3.2.2. 1-3.  Water  availability  for  M-X  affected  valleys. 
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Footnotes  for  Table  3. 2. 2. 1-3. 


designated  basins  refer  to  areas  classified  by  the  Nevada  or  Utah 
State  Engineer:  Office  where  a  permit  of  application  for  appro¬ 
priation  must  be  approved  by  that  office  before  a  well  can  be 
drilled.  This  is  usually  due  to  a  current  state  of  overdraft  or 
a  projected  overdraft  due  to  the  amount  of  water  use  expected  from 
approved  applications  for  appropriation. 

2Perennial  Yield:  ’’The  perennial  yield  of  a  groundwater  system  is 
the  upper  limit  of  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  withdrawn  eco¬ 
nomically  from  the  system  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  with¬ 
out  causing  a  permanent  and  continuing  depletion  of  groundwater  in 
storage  and  without  causing  a  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
water.  It  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  natural  discharge  of  suita¬ 
ble  quality  that  can  be  salvaged  for  beneficial  use  from  the 
groundwater  system  (Bakin,  1964)." 

Perennial  yield  estimates  are  abstracted  from  Reconnaissance 
Reports  published  by  the  State  of  Nevada  or  Utah.  Where  no  esti¬ 
mate  was  given,  evapotranspiration  is  used  as  an  estimate  of 
perennial  yield.  These  perennial  yield  estimates  are  used  for 
estimating  water  availability  and  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  a  decrease  in  subsurface  outflow  is  unacceptable.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  in  underflow  is  a  reduction  in  recharge  for  the  basin  which 
receives  that  overflow  and  subsequently  reduces  the  available 
supply  in  that  area. 

Perennial  yield  estimates  are  also  presented  as  they  appear  in 
figure  5  of  the  Nevada  State  Water  Plan,  Rush,  1974.  These 
estimates  are  a  best-case  condition  where  water  could  be  taken 
from  any  one  basin  but  not  more  than  one  hydraulically  connected 
basin.  As  water  moves  as  underflow,  it  could  be  removed  at  any 
point  but  then  would  not  be  available  for  downstream  users. 

3Volume  of  storage  is  for  the  top  100  feet  of  saturated  material 
abstracted  from  USGS  PP  813-G,  1976. 

4Current  use  estimates  are  abstracted  from  Reconnaissance  Reports 
published  by  the  State  of  Nevada  or  Utah  and  from  reports  recently 
prepared  by  the  Desert  Research  Institute  and  the  Utah  Water 
Research  Laboratory  for  the  Air  Force. 
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Figure  3.2.2. 1-5.  Nevada/Utah  field  program  status  and  scope. 
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o  Contact  various  state  and  federal  officials  knowledgeable  about  ground- 
water  conditions  in  Nevada  and  Utah. 

o  Determination  of  the  amount  of  water  required  for  construction  and 
operation  of  the  M-X  system. 

o  Hydrogeologic  field  studies  to  identify  water  users,  measure  groundwater 
levels,  collect  groundwater  samples  for  chemical  analyses,  measure 
spring  and  well  discharges,  conduct  aquifer  tests,  and  overview  general 
hydrogeologic  conditions. 

o  Drilling  and  testing  of  shallow  (about  500  ft)  and  intermediate  (about 
1,000  ft)  valleyfill  wells  and  deep  carbonate  rock  (about  2,500  ft)  wells. 
This  work  is  in  progress. 

o  Assess  municipal  water  supplies  and  wastewater  treatment  facilities  for 
their  capacity  to  handle  increases  due  to  M-X  population  influx.  This 
study  included  towns  within  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  siting  area 
with  emphasis  on  Tonopah,  Ely,  Caiiente,  and  Pioche  in  Nevada,  and 
Delta,  Milford,  and  Cedar  City  in  Utah. 

o  Evaluate  basin  structure  to  better  understand  regional  groundwater  flow 
systems. 

o  Compute  numerical  modeling  simulations  of  the  groundwater  system  in 
selected  valleys  to  assess  the  effects  of  M-X  groundwater  withdrawals 
on  local  water  users  and  the  environment. 

o  Industry  activity  inventory  to  identify  the  water  requirements  of  existing 
and  proposed  industries  in  the  siting  area  and  how  these  requirements 
may  interact  with  M-X  construction  and  operational  activities.  This 
study  was  conducted  by  the  Desert  Research  Institute  for  Nevada  and 
the  Utah  Water  Research  Laboratory  or  Utah. 

o  Study  of  Nevada  and  Utah  water  laws  and  permitting  procedures  and  a 
water  rights  inventory.  This  study  was  conducted  by  the  Desert 
Research  Institute  for  both  Nevada  and  Utah. 

The  16  valleys  for  which  field  hydrologic  reconnaissances  and  data  compilation 
have  been  completed  are:  (1)  Big  Smoky,  (2)  Cave,  (3)  Delamar,  (4)  Dry  Lake,  (5) 
Dugway,  (6)  Fish  Springs  Flat,  (7)  Little  Smoky,  (8)  Pine,  (9)  Railroad,  (10)  Sevier 
Desert,  (11)  Snake,  (12)  Hamlin,  (13)  Tule,  (14)  Wah  Wah,  (15)  Whirlwind,  and  (16) 
White  River.  The  preliminary  results  of  investigations  in  these  valleys  are  presented 
in  Section  4.1.2.  The  location  of  the  valleys  studied  and  the  activities  performed  in 
each  are  shown  in  Figure  3.2. 2. 1-5  and  Table  3.2.2.1-4,  respectively.  The  activity 
location  is  identified  in  the  text  and  appendices  according  to  conventional  township- 
range  terminology.  An  example  for  Nevada  is:  12N/40E-13da  which  means 
Township  12  North,  Range  40  East,  Section  13,  Subsection  da  (NE1/4,  SE 1/4).  A 
slightly  different  but  similar  system  is  used  for  Utah  and  is  also  included  in  the 
report. 


Table  3.2.2. 1-4.  FUGRO  National  field  activities,  Nevada/ 

Utah. 


ACTIVITY 

AREA 

AQUIFER 

TEST 

WATER 

QUALITY 

ANALYSIS 

WATER 

LEVEL 

MEASUREMENT 

DISCHARGE 

MEASUREMENT 

WATER 

TABLE 

MONITORING 

BORING 

Big  Smoky  Valley 

2 

5 

23 

2 

0 

Cave  Valley 

0 

4 

8 

3 

0 

Dry  Lake; Del amar 
Valley 

2 

4 

2 

3 

0 

Dugway  Valley 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Fish  Springs  Flat 

0 

2 

10 

1 

0 

Little  Smoky  Valley 

0 

4 

16 

4 

0 

Pine  Valley 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

Railroad  Valley 

0 

7 

5 

11 

0 

Sevier  Desert 

1 

8 

21 

0 

0 

Snake/Hamlin  Valley 

9 

50 

59 

38 

2 

Tule  Valley 

1 

9 

17 

5 

1 

Wah  Wah  Valley 

9 

!  l 

0 

0 

0 

Whirlwind  Valley 

0 

2 

13 

2 

0 

White  River  Valley 

4 

21 

55 

3 

1 
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Methods  of  Investigation  and  Program  Status  (3. 2. 2.1. 1.1) 

Existing  Data  Study.  Collection  of  existing  data  has  been  an  ongoing  process 
through  all  phases  of  the  geotechnical  site  selection  studies  conducted  by  Fugro 
National.  Besides  a  thorough  review  of  pertinent  publications,  data  have  been 
collected  from  federal  and  state  agencies,  private  consultants,  petroleum  and 
mining  firms,  universities,  local  officials,  and  private  citizens.  All  information  and 
data  collected  have  been  evaluated  and,  where  applicable,  incorporated  into  this 
report  to  supplement  field  work  and  original  data  gathering.  A  survey  of  existing 
data  was  completed  in  August  1980.  This  survey  was  conducted  as  follows: 

o  Identify  potential  sources  of  new  data  by  compiling  a  list  of  the  oil, 
mining,  drilling,  and  utility  companies  which  operate  in  the  Nevada  and 
Utah  siting  area;  regional  libraries  as  well  as  libraries,  government 
agencies,  and  academic  institutions  within  the  M~X  siting  area  were  also 
included. 

o  Collect  available  data  from  the  identified  sources  through  purchase. 

o  Document  all  contacts  made,  the  data  requested,  and  the  response;  this 
documentation  includes  both  existing  and  secondary  data. 

Hydrologic  Reconnaissance  Study.  Field  hydrologic  reconnaissances  of  29 
valleys  in  Nevada  and  Utah  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end  of  September 
1980,  and  an  additional  six  valleys  in  Nevada  (3akes,  Long,  Kobdh,  Newark,  Monitor, 
and  Butte)  will  be  studied  in  FY  81  beginning  in  October  1980.  Further  explanation 
of  the  evaluations  and  field  tests  being  conducted  by  Fugro  National,  the  methods  of 
investigation,  and  the  relationship  of  these  tests  to  overall  program  objectives  are 
as  follows: 

o  Aquifer  tests  are  being  conducted  in  selected  wells  to  determine 
potential  well  yields  and  the  aquifer's  ability  to  store  and  transmit 
water.  This  information  is  needed  in  designing  well  fields,  in  evaluating 
the  optimum  yield,  and  in  minimizing  well  interference  effects  on  local 
water  users  or  springs.  Aquifer  tests  are  conducted  on  existing  privately 
owned  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  wells,  in  addition  to  wells  drilled 
by  Fugro  National.  Testing  is  performed  on  large  discharge  (over  500 
gallons  per  minute)  wells  where  available;  however,  smaller  discharge 
capacity  stock-water  wells  are  also  used.  Right-of-entry  permission  is 
obtained  from  well  owners  prior  to  any  aquifer  testing. 

o  Groundwater  levels  are  being  measured  in  selected  wells  and  drill  holes 
in  order  to  construct  potentiometric  maps  for  identifying  groundwater 
migration  patterns,  identify  areas  of  recharge  or  discharge,  and  as  an  aid 
in  calculating  expected  pumping  lifts  for  well  design.  The  depth  to 
groundwater  below  land  surface  was  measured  in  existing  wells  and  drill 
holes  when  accessible,  and  in  wells  and  borings  drilled  by  Fugro  National. 
Measurements  were  made  using  electric  water-level  sounders  or  an 
electro/piezo  recorder.  Electric  sounders  indicate  depth  of  water  by 
deflection  of  a  needle  on  an  ammeter  when  a  circuit  is  closed  by  contact 
of  an  electrode  with  the  water  surface.  An  electro/piezo  recorder  was 
used  during  aquifer  test  operations  on  wells  developed  by  Fugro  National. 
The  electro/piezo  recorder  monitors  rapid  changes  in  pressure  from 
pressure  transducers  which  are  lowered  a  known  depth  below  the  water- 
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level  in  a  well.  Relative  pressure  changes  recorded  during  testing  are 
adjusted  for  barometric  changes  and  subsequently  converted  to  feet  of 
water-level  change  relative  to  the  ground  surface. 

o  Groundwater  samples  are  being  collected  from  wells,  springs,  and 
streams  for  analyses  to  characterize  the  water  quality  and  assess  its 
suitability  for  construction  or  drinking  purposes  and  as  an  aid  in 
identifying  groundwater  migration  patterns  and  recharge  areas.  The 
water  quality  analyses  include  field  measurements  of  the  water  tempera¬ 
ture,  pH  and  specific  conductance,  and  laboratory  determination  of  the 
concentrations  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sulfate, 
chloride,  fluoride,  nitrate,  silica,  carbonate,  and  bicarbonate. 

During  collection,  samples  for  laboratory  analysis  are  separated  into  bottles  of 
various  sizes  and  are  filtered  and/or  acidified,  depending  upon  the  requirement  for 
testing  of  the  particular  suite  of  ions.  After  collection,  all  samples  are  kept  chilled 
until  analysis  to  further  inhibit  bacterial  production  that  might  change  the  water 
chemistry.  Water  chemistry  determinations  are  done  by  a  qualified  testing 
laboratory. 

In  addition,  certain  physical  characteristics  of  the  water,  i.e.,  temperature, 
specific  conductance,  and  pH,  are  measured  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  water  sample 
collection  and  the  water  also  is  analyzed  for  the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate 
concentrations.  At  the  beginning  of  each  work  day  in  the  field,  the  calibration  of 
the  conductivity  meter  is  checked  using  the  meter’s  internal  reference  system.  The 
pH  meter  is  calibrated  by  checking  the  meter  with  a  buffer  solution  of  known  pH 
prior  to  each  test.  Analyses  for  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  ions  are  performed  using 
standard  titration  methods  the  same  day  the  water  samples  are  collected. 

Discharge  measurements  of  springs,  streams  and  flowing  wells  are  being 
conducted  as  an  aid  in  determining  water  availability,  for  input  into  computer 
models  to  project  the  effects  of  M-X  groundwater  withdrawals  and  as  a  baseline 
data  for  monitoring  systems  during  construction. 

Discharge  in  combination  with  water  quality  can  also  give  insight  into  the 
source  of  springs;  regional,  valleyfill  or  meteoric  (fed  by  snow  melt  and  rainfall). 
Various  types  of  instruments  were  used  to  measure  spring,  stream,  and  flowing  well 
discharge  rates.  Current  meter  and  flume  measurements  were  conducted  in  channel 
sections  that  were  relatively  smooth,  straight,  and  had  the  least  amount  of 
turbulence.  Calibrated  containers  were  used  to  measure  the  discharge  from  small 
wells  and  from  small  springs  which  have  been  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  In  addition  to  the  continuation  of  field  reconnaissance  studies,  a 
drilling  and  testing  program  was  also  initiated  in  FY  1980  to  obtain  information  on 
aquifer  characteristics  in  valleys  where  little  or  no  data  exists.  This  program  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  a  shallow  program  (about  500  ft),  intermediate  program 
(about  1,000  ft),  and  a  deep  (carbonate)  program  (about  2,500  ft).  The  methodology 
and  purpose  of  the  programs  follows. 

Shallow  (Valley-fill  Aquifer)  Program 

Ten  shallow  (approximately  500  ft  deep)  well  sets  are  being  drilled  in  the 
valleyfill  in  areas  of  limited  data  during  FY  80.  Each  well  set  consists  of  one 
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observation  well  in  which  piezometers  will  be  installed  to  monitor  the  groundwater 
levels  during  aquifer  testing,  and  one  test  well  for  aquifer  testing.  The  wells  are 
located  about  500  ft  apart.  The  ten  well  sets  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1980  (September  30),  The  wells  are  being  drilled  in  Dug  way,  Tule, 
Spring,  Hamlin,  Railroad,  and  Hot  Creek  valleys.  Drilling  and  testing  is  planned  for 
other  valleys  in  Nevada  and  Utah  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  general  well  site  locations  that  have  been  selected  are  based  upon  the 
following  considerations:  a)  the  monitoring  of  nearby  springs,  b)  assessment  of 
environmental  impact  on  existing  water  supplies,  c)  determination  of  aquifer 
characteristics,  and  d)  data  gap  areas. 

The  well  sites  are  generally  located  in  proximity  (one  to  two  mi)  to  springs  or 
existing  wells  to  test  the  effects  of  groundwater  withdrawals  in  addition  to  the 
aforementioned  considerations.  The  aquifer  testing  program  consists  of  a  24-hour 
continuous  step  drawdown  test,  seven  days  of  pumping,  and  two  days  of  recovery. 

Intermediate  (Valley-fill  Aquifer)  Program 

The  intermediate  program  was  initiated  in  FY  1980  (Phase  I)  with  the  drilling 
of  three  observation  wells  and  two  test  wells  in  the  following  valleys: 

White  River  Valley  (observation  well)  at  8N/6lE-27dc 

Dry  Lake  Valley  (observation  and  test  well)  at  3S/64E-12ca 

Delamar  Valley  (observation  and  test  well)  at  6S/63E-12da 

The  observations  of  the  intermediate  program  was  as  follows:  1)  determine 
the  aquifer  characteristics  of  intermediate  depth  aquifers  in  the  valleys  of  the  M-X 
deployment  area;  2)  where  possible,  to  assess  the  source  and  direction  of 
groundwater  movement  in  these  aquifers;  3)  to  evaluate  possible  aquifer  leakage  and 
interconnection  with  other  aquifers,  hydrologic  boundaries,  recharge  and  discharge 
areas,  and  water  quality. 

Phase  11  of  the  fiscal  year  1980  intermediate  program  includes  the  drilling  and 
testing  of  four  intermediate  depth  well  sets  approximately  1,000  ft  deep  in  the 
valleyfill  of  four  selected  valleys.  These  valleys  are  Pine,  Wah  Wah,  Cave,  and 
Garden. 

The  site  selection  process  for  these  well  sets  considered  the  same  parameters 
as  listed  previously  for  the  Shallow  Drilling  Program.  The  four  test  wells,  one  in 
each  valley,  will  be  equipped  with  10-inch  casing  and  screens.  The  sites  for  these 
four  wells  (FY  80  Phase  II)  have  been  selected  primarily  as  most  suitable  locations 
for  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  planned  for  the  intermediate  program. 

The  aquifer  testing  scheduled  for  Phase  II  is  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
shallow  program.  Additional  drilling  and  testing  in  other  valleys  are  planned  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Deep  (Carbonate  Aquifer)  Program 

The  objectives  of  the  carbonate  aquifer  exploratory  drilling  program  are  to 
determine  the  source,  occurrence,  movement,  and  hydraulic  characteristics  of  the 
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carbonate  aquifer  flow  system  in  the  White  River  Valley  area,  and  provide  insight 
into  the  characteristics  of  similar  regional  flow  systems  in  the  Nevada-Utah  siting 
area.  A  minimum  of  two  piezometer  wells  are  planned  to  be  drilled  in  between 
White  River  drainage  system  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980.  Additional  carbonate 
wells  are  planned  in  other  areas  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  four  wells  planned  during 
the  program  will  range  in  depth  from  500  to  2,500  ft  and  will  be  drilled  by  rotary 
and  air  hammer  methods.  The  borings  will  be  10  in.  in  diameter  to  about  50  ft  into 
bedrock  and  cased  with  an  8-in.  ID  casing.  The  casing  will  keep  unconsolidated 
material  from  dropping  into  the  well  during  subsequent  drilling  and  will  allow  a 
ground  seal  that  can  be  secured  and  accrued  for  later  water-level  monitoring  and 
water-quality  sampling.  The  remainder  of  the  well  will  be  drilled  with  a  7  7/8-in. 
bit  until  desired  aquifers  are  penetrated  or  until  drilling  cannot  be  continued  due  to 
circulation  loss.  If  circulation  is  lost,  a  6-in.  liner  will  be  lowered  through  the  loss 
circulation  zone  and  drilling  will  continue  with  a  5-5/8-in.  bit  to  completion.  Upon 
completion,  the  6-in.  liner  will  be  withdrawn. 

Aquifer  testing  will  be  conducted  for  up  to  30  days  in  two  of  four  wells  at  the 
highest  rate  of  pumping  withdrawal  possible  for  the  given  well  construction  and 
pumping  lifts. 

Evaluation  of  data  will  entail  reduction  of  aquifer  test  data,  compilation  of 
water  quality  and  water  level  data,  and  incorporation  of  all  data  into  the  overall 
water  resources  investigation.  For  the  carbonate  aquifer  investigation,  water  level 
data  will  be  plotted  on  regional  cross-sections  and  then  correlated  with  water  levels 
within  the  intervening  valleys.  This  approach  will  provide  further  understanding  of 
the  interrelationship  between  the  valleyfill  and  carbonate  (regional)  aquifers.  Final 
technical  graphics  will  include  regional  geologic  maps,  cross  sections,  geologic  logs, 
and  potentiometric  maps  of  carbonate  and  valleyfill  aquifers. 

Operating  Base-Site  Studies 

Detailed  operating  base  field  studies  will  be  conducted  for  the  Ely,  Delta, 
Milford,  Beryl,  and  Coyote/Kane  Springs  sites  in  fiscal  year  1981.  These  studies  will 
be  "tailored"  to  the  availability  of  water  in  each  basin.  For  example,  in  the  Ely 
area,  Steptoe  Valley  is  a  designated  groundwater  basin.  Additional  appropriations 
may  be  allowed  if  sufficient  data  can  be  provided  to  demonstrate  development  of 
additional  water  supplies  will  not  seriously  impact  current  water  users.  There  is 
also  a  potential  for  development  of  the  carbonate  aquifer.  The  Beryl,  Utah  area  is  a 
closed  groundwater  basin,  no  further  long-term  appropriations  will  be  allowed  by  the 
State  Engineers  Office,  and  there  is  no  clear  potential  for  development  of 
carbonate  aquifers.  The  general  purpose  of  the  operating  base  investigations  is  to: 

1.  Clarify  the  potential  impacts  on  the  nearby  groundwater  users  and  the 
environment  resulting  from  groundwater  extraction  for  M-X  use; 
assuming  that  either  additional  water  can  be  appropriated  or  existing 
water  rights  could  be  purchased  and  the  points  of  diversion  relocated 
near  the  operating  base  site. 

2.  Determine  the  interrelationship  of  various  groundwater  aquifers  in  the 
area. 

3.  Identify  and  confirm  the  viability  of  alternative  groundwater  sources  of 
supply. 
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4.  Make  recommendations  as  to  the  water  supply  alternatives  and  the 
course  of  action  to  obtain  water  for  the  operational  base. 

To  make  these  determinations,  a  program  of  hydrologic  reconnaissance  of 
existing  water  resource  utilization  and  conditions  will  be  conducted  concurrently 
with  drilling  programs.  The  reconnaissance  will  be  similar  in  nature  to  that 
performed  in  the  FY  79  and  FY  80  programs.  Drilling  will  consist  of  constructing 
test/production  and  observation/monitoring  wells  in  the  valleyfill  and/or  carbonate 
aquifer  near  each  basing  location.  One  to  three  well  sets  ranging  in  depth  from  400 
to  1,000  ft  below  ground  surface  will  be  drilled  in  the  valleyfill  aquifer  in  proximity 
to  each  proposed  base  location.  The  design,  construction,  and  testing  of  these  wells 
will  be  similar  to  those  in  the  FY  80  and  81  regional  studies.  One  or  two  deep 
(2,500  ft)  carbonate  test/production  wells  will  be  constructed  near  OB  sites  that 
have  potential  for  carbonate  aquifer  development  (Ely,  Coyote/Kane  Springs, 
Milford).  The  wells  will  be  similar  in  design,  although  larger  in  diameter,  to  those  in 
the  Drilling  and  Testing  Program  section  of  this  report. 

Basin  Structure  Study 

A  general  geologic  structure  study  of  the  Nevada/Utah  siting  area  was 
conducted  during  FY  80  for  input  of  general  basin  configuration  to  the  computer 
modeling,  and  to  determine  the  general  occurrence,  thickness  and  stratigraphic 
relationship  of  carbonate  rock  formations  which  have  the  potential  to  store  or 
transport  water.  This  study,  although  not  complete,  was  utilized  in  locating  deep 
drilling  and  testing  sites  and  will  be  used  in  predicting  the  path  and  mechanism  of 
intervalley  flow  systems.  This  study  will  continue  to  be  updated  and  will  be  useful 
to  the  water  management  plan  in  selecting  areas  of  potential  carbonate  aquifer 
development. 

Computer  Numerical  Modelling 

The  computer  numerical  modeling  techniques  have  been  used  on  selected 
valleys  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  best  possible  understanding  of  the  groundwater  flow 
systems,  and  with  the  intent  that  the  models,  when  calibrated  and  verified,  will  be 
useful  as  management  tools  when  water  withdrawals  begin  for  construction.  The 
model  chosen  for  this  task  is  the  Trescott,  Pinder,  Larson  finite  difference  model  as 
published  by  the  U.S.  Geologic  Survey  (Trescott,  Pinder,  Larson,  1976).  This  model 
was  chosen  because  of  its  ready  availability,  its  proven  reliability  and  acceptance  by 
the  hydrologic  community,  and  availability  of  the  documentation  and  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  Geologic  Survey.  Ten  valleys  have  been  selected  for  modeling  by  this 
technique.  The  choice  of  valleys  was  based  on  the  availability  of  data  on  aquifer 
properties  and  water  budgets  and  on  whether  M-X-related  water  use  will  be  in 
competition  with  other  users  or  whether  water  is  in  short  supply.  Of  the  ten  valleys 
selected,  four  have  been  completed.  They  are  Snake,  White  River,  Dry  Lake,  and 
Muleshoe  valleys. 

The  valleys  for  which  modeling  is  yet  to  be  completed  are  Hamlin,  Railroad, 
Pine,  Wah  Wah,  Delamar,  and  Tule.  Snake,  Hamlin,  White  River,  and  Railroad  were 
selected  because  of  the  relatively  extensive  development  of  groundwater  resources 
for  agriculture  and  consequently  the  relatively  good  data  available  on  the  aquifers. 
Dry  Lake,  Delamar  and  Muleshoe  were  chosen  because  of  the  short  supply  of  water 
and  the  information  gathered  from  drilling  and  testing  two  wells  as  part  of  the 
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Intermediate  Drilling  and  Testing  Program.  Pine,  Wah  Wah,  and  Tule  valleys  were 
selected  because  the  available  data,  although  sparse,  is  better  than  that  from  some 
of  the  other  valleys  in  the  study  area.  Tule  Valley  is  also  being  studied  in  the 
Shallow  Drilling  and  Testing  Program,  which  will  provide  additional  data. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  model  Dry  Lake,  Delamar,  and  Muieshoe  valleys  as 
one  hydrologically  linked  system.  However,  geologic  and  geophysical  evidence,  plus 
difficulty  in  calibrating  the  model  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Dry  Lake  is  not  well 
connected  hydraulically  to  Delamar  Valley,  and  they  are  therefore  being  modeled 
separately.  In  Snake  and  White  River  valleys  there  is  a  significant  amount  of 
irrigation  and  the  aquifers  are  relatively  well  developed;  however,  the  data  are 
relatively  meager.  For  example,  in  Snake  Valley  only  five  aquifer  drawdown  tests 
could  be  performed  and  four  of  these  tests  were  located  close  to  each  other. 
Therefore,  geologic  interpretations  rather  than  field  test  data  are  largely  the  basis 
of  the  input  parameters  such  as  transmissivity  and  storage  coefficient. 

The  numerical  simulations  were  performed  with  a  range  of  transmissivities  and 
storage  coefficients,  in  order  to  bracket  the  actual  field  conditions.  The  results 
included  in  this  volume  are  based  on  the  most  reasonable  input  parameters. 

The  transmissivities  believed  tc  be  most  reasonable  are  on  the  order  or  5,000 
gpd/ft  in  high  transmissivity  areas  sue  as  in  thick  fan  sequences  where  the 
formation  is  relatively  thick  and  permeable.  These  values  are  based  on  field  testing 
by  FNI,  examination  and  interpretation  of  base  hold  logs,  and  stratigraphic  and 
structural  interpretations.  The  storage  coefficient  believed  to  be  most  reasonable  is 
0.1.  This  is  a  typical  value  for  an  unconfined  aquifer  of  granular  material.  Even 
though  some  of  the  aquifer  drawdown  tests  indicated  much  lower  values  for  the 
storage  coefficient,  in  the  range  typical  of  artesian  aquifers,  it  is  believed  that  the 
water  resource  developed  for  the  M-X  system  will  be  from  unconfined  aquifers.  The 
low  values  of  storage  coefficient  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  tests, 
although  conducted  up  to  10  days,  were  not  run  long  enough  to  enter  the  nonelastic, 
gravity  drainage  part  of  the  test  in  these  thick  aquifers.  The  simulations  of 
drawdown  due  to  M-X-related  withdrawals  are  based  on  a  pumping  period  of  two 
years  as  this  is  believed  to  be  the  length  of  time  required  for  construction  of 
shelters.  The  Snake  Valley  model  was  the  first  model  completed.  It  was  done  at  a 
time  when  it  was  believed  that  5  years  was  a  likely  construction  period,  and  the 
simulation  was  therefore  run  for  that  time.  Lesser  time  periods  would  result  in 
slightly  smaller  drawdown  values. 

Municipal  Water  Supply,  Water  Level,  and  Wastewater-Treatment  System  Studies 

Studies  of  the  existing  municipal  water  demand,  potential  supply,  and  impact 
of  future  growth  on  both  water  supply  and  sewage  transmission  and  treatment 
facilities  were  initiated  for  the  Nevada/Utah  siting  area  late  in  calendar  year  1979. 
The  studies  were  conducted  by  the  Desert  Research  Institute  (DRI)  for  towns  within 
or  near  the  potential  M-X  siting  area  in  Nevada,  and  by  the  Utah  Water  Research 
Laboratory  (UWRL)  for  towns  within  or  near  the  siting  area  in  Utah.  These  studies 
were  conducted  to  define  the  potential  effects  of  M-X-related  population  growth  on 
existing  water  supply  and  wastewater-treatment  facilities  and  included  the 
following: 

o  An  assessment  of  the  existing  municipal  water  resources  and  the  impacts 
of  increased  water  use  on  Tonopah,  Ely,  Caliente  and  Pioche,  Nevada, 
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and  Delta,  Milford  and  Cedar  City,  Utah,  including  the  identification  of 
each  municipality’s  source  of  water,  the  quantity  present,  and  the 
amount  of  present  usage, 

o  Determination  of  the  ability  of  the  water  supply  and  sewage  systems  to 
accommodate  increased  usage,  the  maximum  capacity  for  increase 
without  modification  of  the  system,  and  the  economics  of  an  increase  if 
modification  is  required. 

o  Evaluation  of  the  water  quality  limitations  of  the  water  supply  system. 

o  Recommendation  of  the  necessary  water  supply  and  wastewater  treat¬ 

ment  facility  improvements  required  by  increased  usage. 

o  An  overview  of  the  effects  of  increased  water  usage  in  small  towns  such 
as  Baker,  Lund,  Preston,  Alamo,  Panaca,  Garrison,  and  others  that  lie 
within  or  at  the  margins  of  the  Nevada-Utah  siting  area. 

The  studies,  which  were  completed  by  early  Summer  1980,  were  based  upon 
recent  water  system  planning  reports  by  private  consultants  and  state  and  federal 
agencies,  supplemented  by  communication  with  community  officials.  Available 
information  on  the  design  criteria,  and  population  projections  were  also  utilized. 

Industrial  Activity  Inventory  Studies 

An  Industry  Activity  Inventory  Study  covering  the  area  within  and  near  the 
potential  Nevada/Utah  siting  area  was  initiated  late  in  calendar  year  1979.  The 
work  was  conducted  by  the  Desert  Research  Institute  DRI  for  the  Nevada  siting  area 
and  by  the  Utah  Water  Research  Laborator  UWRL  for  the  Utah  siting  area.  The 
inventories  were  conducted  because  large  scale  industrial,  commercial,  or  mining 
projects  in  the  M-X  siting  region  could  create  substantial  and  sometimes  subtle 
interaction  with  the  proposed  missile  complex.  Together,  these  studies  provide  a 
basis  for  joint  consideration  of  how  best  to  meet  the  water  supply  needs  for  the  M-X 
missile  system  in  the  most  optimal  way  with  consideration  of  other  future  users.  To 
accomplish  this  task  the  studies  included  the  following: 

o  Inventory  of  existing  and  proposed  major  industrial,  mining,  grazing, 
energy  extraction,  energy  transporting,  energy  producing  activities. 

o  General  assessment  of  present  and  future  water  requirements  for  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  region  including  estimates  of  location  and  timing  of  need 
with  respect  to  most  likely  sources  of  supply.  The  inventory  included  but 
was  not  limited  to,  the  following:  coal  mining  industry,  nuclear  power 
plants,  solar  power  projects,  geothermal  explorations,  thermal  electric 
generation,  coal  slurry  transport,  mining,  grazing,  agricultural,  and 
recreation  requirements.  Water  quality  dimension  of  the  problem  also 
addressed. 

o  Identify  the  potential  water  transfer  possibilities  amongst  the  industries, 
and  other  water-use  interactions  within  the  region  with  reference  to 
conflicts  such  as  land  use  and  environmental  aspects. 
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The  studies  were  completed  in  the  summer  of  1980,  and  included  only 
pertinent  projects  beyond  their  preliminary  planning  stage.  All  available 
information  from  Fugro  National,  respective  state  and  federal  agencies  and 
individual  private  companies  was  utilized. 

Water  Management  Plan 

A  design  of  a  water  management  plan  will  be  made  for  each  valley  for  the 
construction  and  operational  phases  of  the  M-X  project.  The  water  management 
plan  will  include  preliminary  recommendations  for: 

o  Source  of  water  supplies  and  alternatives  for  each  valley; 

o  Well  field  design  for  construction  and  operation; 

o  Spring  discharge  and  water  level  monitoring  systems  before,  during,  and 

after  construction; 

o  Computer  models  of  the  groundwater  system  for  evaluation  of  the 
effects  of  water  level  or  spring  discharge  changes  detected  during 
monitoring;  and 

o  Wastewater  treatment  facilities  that  should  be  employed. 

Water  Law  (3.2.2. 1.2) 

Development  and  management  of  water  is  generally  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  states,  since  there  are  no  federal  statutes  governing  water  rights.  The  states 
impose  regulations  based  on  a  combination  of  two  basic  doctrines:  the  appropriation 
right  and  the  riparian  right.  Federal  reserved  rights  are  also  discussed  in  this 
summary. 

The  Appropriation  Right 

The  appropriation  right  was  developed  in  the  western  states  since  1845  in 
response  to  the  unique  hydrologic  character  of  that  area.  An  appropriation  is  made 
when  a  person  takes  water  from  some  source  and  applies  it  to  some  beneficial  use. 
The  ranking  of  rights  is  according  to  "first  in  time,  first  in  right."  That  is,  the 
earliest  appropriation  will  be  the  last  one  required  to  curtail  use  if  a  shortage 
occurs. 

Under  this  doctrine,  the  right  to  use  water  is  independent  of  the  ownership  of 
land.  Appropriation  is  limited  to  the  amount  reasonably  needed  for  a  beneficial  use. 
Beneficial  use  is  broadly  defined  and  may  include  mining,  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  municipal,  and  culinary.  The  water  right,  under  appropriation,  can  be 
traded  or  sold.  It  is  possible  to  lose  the  right  through  non-use  or  abandonment. 

The  Riparian  Right 

The  riparian  right  is  a  water  right  attached  to  and  inseparable  from  a  parcel  of 
land  which  is  bounded  by  or  traversed  by  a  natural  water  course.  By  extension, 
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riparian  rights  apply  to  groundwater  lying  beneath  the  land  in  question.  A  riparian 
proprietor  has  the  right  to  the  flow  of  the  stream,  undiminished  in  quality  and 
quantity  from  a  state  of  nature,  except  as  affected  by  reasonable  use  by  other 
proprietors.  A  riparian  system  typically  has  the  following  characteristics:  a)  rights 
to  the  use  of  water  are  created  by  ownership  of  land  which  is  riparian  to  the  water; 
b)  the  water  right  is  a  part  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  cannot  be  lost  by  non¬ 
use;  and  c)  the  riparian  owner  may  use  the  water  only  on  the  riparian  tract  of  land 
and  may  not  sell  it  or  use  it  himself  off  of  that  tract. 

Federal  Reserved  Rights 

Federal  reserved  rights  are  based  on  two  clauses  of  the  Constitution:  Article 
I,  Section  8,  "Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes,"  and  Article  IV, 
Section  3,  "The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States."  These  are,  respectively,  the  commerce  clause  and  the  property 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  commerce  clause  is  the  source  of  federal  water 
rights  on  navigable  streams,  and  the  property  clause  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
federal  water  rights  that  is  applied  to  Indian  reservations  and  other  land  which  has 
been  reserved  for  some  federal  purpose  or  otherwise  withdrawn  from  public 
acquisition.  The  federal  water  right  obtained  under  the  property  clause  is  inferior 
to  the  rights  of  state  prior  appropriators  existing  at  the  time  that  the  federal 
reservation  is  made. 

Overview  of  Nevada  and  Utah  Water  Laws 

In  both  Nevada  and  Utah,  the  basic  water  law  is  the  doctrine  of  prior 
appropriation  for  beneficial  use. 

In  Nevada,  the  only  requirement  that  must  be  satisfied  for  the  appropriation  of 
groundwater  are:  I)  unappropriated  water  available,  2)  a  recognized  beneficial 
use,  and  3)  no  interference  with  existing  rights.  The  state  engineer  can  be  expected 
to  take  into  consideration  lowering  of  water  levels  at  nearby  wells  in  determining 
availability,  while  considering  the  average  annual  replenishment  rate. 

In  Utah,  the  state  engineer  shall  approve  £n  application  for  appropriation  if  1) 
there  is  unappropriated  water  available,  2)  the  proposed  use  will  not  impair  existing 
rights  or  interfere  with  a  more  beneficial  use  of  the  water,  3)  the  proposed  use  is 
physically  and  economically  feasible,  U)  the  applicant  has  the  ability  to  complete 
the  plan,  and  5)  the  application  is  filed  in  good  faith  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
speculation. 

Statute  law  in  both  states  gives  the  state  engineers  discretion  in  approving 
applications.  Decisions  of  the  state  engineers  can  be  appealed  to  the  courts  in  both 
states. 

Process  For  Obtaining  Permits  to  Appropriate  Water 

Permits  to  appropriate  water  in  Nevada  and  Utah  require  information  on  the 
applicant  and  enough  information  on  the  source  of  water,  type  of  construction,  and 
use  to  enable  the  state  engineer  to  make  an  informed  decision  on  approval  of  the 
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appropriation.  Required  information  includes  name  and  address  of  applicant,  source 
and  amount  of  water,  location  and  cost  of  works,  purpose,  and  time  frame  for 
construction  and  use.  Hydrologic  information  is  not  required  but  may  be  needed  if  a 
protest  is  filed. 

In  both  states  the  process  for  appropriating  water  is  quite  similar.  The 
procedure  is  charted  in  Tables  3.2.2. 1-5  and  3.2.2.1-6.  The  applicant  must  first  file 
an  application  to  appropriate,  after  which  the  state  engineer  publishes  a  notice  in 
the  local  newspapers  (published  five  consecutive  weeks  in  Nevada  and  three  weeks  in 
Utah).  After  the  date  of  the  last  publication,  interested  parties  have  30  days,  in 
both  states,  in  which  to  file  a  protest.  The  state  engineer  may  then  approve  or 
disapprove  the  application  based  on  availability  of  water  and  the  merit  of  the 
protests.  This  usually  takes  about  30  days  in  both  states.  Any  decision  by  the  state 
engineer  is  subject  to  appeal  and  review  by  the  state  court  system,  ultimately  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

Surface  Water  (3.2.2.2) 

Surface  water  sources  in  the  siting  area  include  lakes,  reservoirs,  rivers, 
streams,  and  springs.  These  may  be  fed  by  precipitation  or  discharge  from  the 
groundwater  system.  There  also  exists  a  largely  unused  quantity  of  sewage. 

Numerous  springs  are  located  within  the  siting  area.  These  springs  support 
streamflow  and  the  larger  ones  may  be  used  for  irrigation.  Generally,  ditches  are 
used  to  divert  water  for  application  in  nearby  fields.  A  portion  of  the  spring  flow  is 
lost  to  evaporation  and  transpiration.  A  relatively  small  quantity  of  the  water  use 
for  irrigation  seeps  back  into  the  ground  and  percolates  to  the  groundwater 
reservoir. 

Thermal  mineralized  springs  are  scattered  throughout  the  state  and  are 
generally  located  near  faults.  To  date,  geothermal  energy  resources  have  been  used 
for  heating  houses,  domestic  water  supplies,  swimming  pools  and  mineral  baths,  and 
the  heating  systems  of  green  houses. 

The  siting  area  in  Nevada  and  Utah  is  characterized  by  many  closed  basins  and 
numerous  mountain  ranges.  These  mountain  ranges  are  roughly  parallel  in  a  north- 
south  direction  and  are  separated  *by  alluvium-filled  basins.  There  is  an  abrupt 
change  of  slope  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  between  mountain  fronts  and  alluvial 
aprons.  These  aprons  consist  mainly  of  gently  sloping  fans  built  up  by  erosional 
debris  from  the  mountains.  Numerous  small  streams  originate  in  the  mountains  and 
are  usually  perennial  until  they  reach  the  mountain  front.  The  streams  then  diverge 
into  numerous  distributory  channels  where  they  flow  upon  the  aprons.  At  this  point 
most  of  the  stream  flow  is  lost  by  infiltration  into  the  ground,  by  evaporation,  and 
by  transpiration.  Thus,  many  streams  are  perennial  in  their  headwaters  and 
ephemeral  in  their  lower  reaches. 

Streamflow  data  for  the  major  rivers  in  the  area  are  shown  in  Table  3.2.2.2-1. 
The  gauging  stations  shown  are  the  furthest  downstream  for  each  river.  Losses  from 
diversions,  from  evapotranspiration,  and  percolation  to  groundwater  will  have 
occurred.  Thus,  this  data  should  represent  the  net  flow  for  each  river.  Variability 
in  stream  discharge  results  from  climate  and  topographic  influences  within  the 
region.  A  comparison  of  the  Bear  River  in  Utah  and  the  Muddy  River  in  Nevada 
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PERSON (S) 

ACTION 

FORM 

REQUIRED 

E 1 

FEE 

COMMENTS 

Applicant 

File 

"Application 
for  Permit  to 
Appropriate 
Water" 

N-l 

Nevada  Form 
No.  2388 
(Rev  11-72) 

60  days  for 
action  to 

correct 

application 

$35.00 

A  map  by  a  licensed  State 
Water  Rights  Surveyor  must 
be  filed  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  or  within  60  days 
of  notice.  Otherwise  the 
application  is  cancelled. 

See  step  11  for  alternate 
action. 

State 

Engineer 

Publish 
notice  in 
newspaper 

30  days  from 

~ 

Published  once  a  week  for 

5  consecutive  weeks  m 
local  newspaper. 

Public 

File  protest 
with  State 
Engineer 

30  days  from 
last 

publication 

Formal  protests  must  be 
filed  within  this  time. 

State 

Engineer 

Field 

investigation 

i 

1 

1 

30  days 
!  (variable) 

1 

I 

Investigate  the  site  and 
check  protests — may  reject 
proposal  after  field  inves¬ 
tigations.  Applicant  may 
appeal  State  Engineer’s 
rejection  in  District  Court. 

State 

Engineer 

Approve  or 

reject 

application 

1  year  from 
final 

protest;  may 
be  postponed 

:  $10.00/ 

cf  s 
($10 
min. ) 

State  Engineer  gives  time 
limit  for  starting  and 
finishing  construction. 

See  step  10. 

Applicant 

proof  of 
commencement 
of  work 

N-2 

Nevada  Form 
No.  259 

Time  limit 
set  by  State 
Engineer 

j  $  1.00 

The  applicant  starts  the 
j  required  work  for  diversion 
|  of  water  or  drilling  a  well. 

3296 
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Table  3.2.2. 1-5 . 


Sequence  of  actions  for  obtaining 
right  in  Nevada.  (Page  2  of  2) 


a  water 


rEp 


PERSON (S) 


Applicant 


proof  of 
completion 
of  work. 


FORM 

REQUIRED 


N-3 

Nevada  Form 
No.  260 


TIME 


Construction  !  $  1.00 
time  (within  • 

5  years? 
varies 


riled  after  the  work 
finished  and  water  is 
ready  to  be  diverted. 


Applicant 


proof  of 
beneficial 


OTHER  FORMS 


N-4 

Nevada  Form 


Not  over  10  •  5  1.00 

years  ?  set  i 

by  State 
Engineer  j 


Specifies  the  use  of  the 
water  and  the  amount 
actually  applied  to  a 
beneficial  use.  A  map 
by  a  water  Rights 
Surveyor  is  required. 


10 

- [ - 

Applicant  |  Application 

N-5 

— 

$  5.00 

To  get  an  extension  of 

!  for  time 

Nevada  Form 

time  for  construction 

j  extension 

No.  901 

of  the  project. 

11 

Applicant  j  Application 

N-5 

— 

$40.00 

This  form  is  needed  to 

j  to  change 

change  point  of  diversion, 

point  of 

the  manner  or  place  of 

i  diversion, 

use  of  the  water.  This 

1 

1  manner ,  or 

would  be  in  lieu  of  Form  1 

|  place  of  use 

in  step  1;  steps  2  through 

! 

1 

9  must  be  followed. 
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Table  3.2.2. 1-6.  Sequence  of  actions  for  obtaining  a 

water  right  in  Utah  (Page  1  of  2). 


STEP 

PERSON (S) 

ACTION 

FORM 

REQUIRED 

TIME 

FEE 

COMMENTS 

1 

Applicant 

File 

"Application 
to  Approp¬ 
riate  Water) 

U-l 

Utah  Form 

97  2M  10-70 

Variable, 
about  60 
days  for 
action 

$15.00  min. 
to  $150.00 
plus  $7.50/ 
cfs  above 
first  cfs 

For  alternate  actions; 
purchase  (see  step  9) 
or  lease  (see  step  9) 
of  existing  water 
rights . 

2 

1 

State 

publish 
notice  in 
newspapers 

3  weeks 

3 

Public 

File  protests 
with  State 
Enqineer 

30  days 

Protests  must  be  filed 
within  30  days  after 
last  publication  of 
notice  in  newspapers. 

4 

State 

Engineer 

Field 

investigation 

30  days 

(variable)  | 

Investigates  protests 
and  checks  availability 
of  water  and  feasibility 
of  project.  Applicant 
may  appeal  to  district 
court  should  application 
be  rejected  (60  days 
time  limit) . 

5 

State 

Engineer 

Approve 

application 

i 

State  Engineer  sets  tjme 
limits  to  start  and 
finish  construction 
(see  step  6) 

6 

Applicant 

Proof  of 

Appropriation 

form 

U-2 

Utah  Form 

No.  49 

After 

construction 
^  is  completed 

1  -  — 

Prepared  by  Registered 
Engineer  or  Licensed 

Land  Surveyor.  Maps  and 
drawings  and  surveys 
required. 
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Table  3.2.2. 1-6.  Sequence  of  actions  for  obtaining  a 

water  right  in  Utah,  (Page  2  of  2). 


PERSON (S) 

_ 

ACTION 

FORM 

REQUIRED 

TIME 

— 

FEE 

COMMENTS 

State 

Engineer 

Issue 

Certificate 

of 

Appropriation 

— 

About  60 
days 

— 

Applicant 

Application 
for  change 
in  use 

U-3 

Utah  Form 

No.  107 

3066 

Variable, 
about  60 
days  for 
action 

See  step  1 

Purchase  of  water 
rights.  Followed  by 
steps  2-7  or  lease 
for  more  than  one 
year. 

Applicant 

Application 
for  change 
in  use 

U-4 

Utah  Form 
1118-61-2  M 

Variable , 
about  60 
days  for 
action 

35.00  plus 
costs 

Lease  or  rental  change 
in  use  and/or  point  of 
diversion  for  one  year 
or  less. 

Applicant 

Proof  of 
change  of 

U-5 

Form  58 

After 

construction 
is  complete 

— 

See  step  6,  comments. 

329 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 2-1 


Flow  characteristics  of  major  rivers 
in  the  Nevada/Utah  study  area. 


EXTREMES 

ANNUAL 

DRAINAGE 

YEARS  0" 

RECORD 

AVERAGE 

DISCHARGE 

RIVER 

A  Fill  A 

PERIOD 

DISCHARGE 

MAXIMUM 

MINIMUM 

THOUSANDS 

MI* 

FT*/? 

FT  '1 

FT '  / S 

OF  ACRE  FT. 

?Er  YEAR 

Utar,  ■ 

Bear  River 

1 012711 C 

7,07: 

7 

1973-1976 

2.163 

6,  90C 

240 

1,56“. C 

Weber  River 

1 014 3 00 C 

2, 081 

1966-1976 

45C 

1C , 10C 

19 

347.6 

Jourdar.  River 

1 Cl 7 100 C 

3,436 

35+ 

1943-1976 

141 

384 

89 

102.2 

Sevier  River 
10224000 

5,966 

36- 

1942-1979 

18c 

2, 980 

3 . 9 

134.6 

Nevada* 

Muddy  River 

0941 900C 

6,780 

28- 

1950-1978 

45.5 

7,380 

7.6 

32.9 

Walker  River 
10301600 

2,70  0 

1*77-1976 

32.7 

4  90 

C 

- 

Carson  River 

1031228C 

1,950+ 

11 

1967-1978 

B 

1,030 

C 

27.4 

Humboldt  River 
10335000 

16,100 

1 

1899-1976 

B 

4,420 

c 

14". 6 

Truckee  River 

10351700 

1,815 

B 

1957-1976 

o 

o 

rr 

vT 

H 

5.1 

316.4 

isoc-: 


*U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources  Data  for  Utah,  USGS  Water  Data  Report  UT-76-1,  1979. 
‘■’J.S.  Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources  Data  for  Nevada,  USGS  Water  Data  Report  NV-76-1,  1979. 
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show  that  they  have  similarly  sized  drainage  basins.  Average  discharge  from  the 
Bear  River,  however,  is  almost  50  times  greater  than  the  Muddy  River.  This  occurs 
primarily  because  the  headwaters  of  the  Bear  River  are  within  the  Rocky  Mountains 
where  precipitation  is  considerably  higher  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Nevada.  Stream  flow  in  different  areas  will  also  be  affected  by  variations 
in  both  cultural  (i.e.,  irrigation,  municipal  uses)  and  physical  (i.e.,  evaporation, 
transpiration,  subsurface  flow)  factors. 

Streamflow  in  the  region  exhibits  extreme  variability  with  time.  For  the  large 
perennial  rivers,  variation  in  flow  is  associated  with  seasonal  changes  in  precipita¬ 
tion  and  temperature.  Melted  water  from  snow  in  mountainous  areas  is  the  major 
source  of  water  for  those  rivers.  This  is  reflected  in  the  extreme  flow  category  in 
Table  3. 2. 2. 2-1.  For  example,  the  maximum  recorded  flow  (490  cfs)  for  Walker 
River  occurred  during  the  middle  of  April  1978,  the  minimum  flow  (0  cfs)  during 
July  1977  (USGS,  Water  Data  Report  NV-78-1,  p.  141).  Streamflow  in  the  area  is 
also  associated  with  extreme  variations  in  weather.  Heavy  rainfall  or  cloudbursts 
will  produce  high  flows;  conversely,  extended  periods  of  drought  will  result  in 
minimum  flows. 

In  addition  to  the  large  perennial  streams,  the  area  has  thousands  of  streams 
which  are  ephemeral  throughout  their  reaches.  These  streams  usually  have  short 
periods  of  very  high  rates  of  runoff,  resulting  from  high-intensity  storms  or 
cloudbursts,  separated  by  long  periods  of  little  or  no  flow.  Due  to  their  erratic 
runoff  characteristics,  the  surface  water  in  the  ephemeral  streams  can  be  economi¬ 
cally  impounded  only  in  small  stock  and  irrigation  reservoirs  for  limited  use. 
However,  as  a  source  of  recharge  to  the  groundwater  system  it  is  quite  significant. 

The  estimated  total  annual  flow  of  a  number  of  small  streams  in  selected 
valleys  in  central  Nevada  is  shown  in  Table  3. 2. 2. 2-2.  An  average  of  about  four 
secondary  steams  (annual  flow  greater  than  1,000  acre-feet)  and  five  minor  streams 
(annual  flow  less  than  1,000  acre-feet)  are  present  in  a  valley.  This  would  provide 
an  average  of  about  19,000  acre-feet  per  year  of  surface  water  to  a  typical  valley. 
However,  much  of  this  surface  water  is  probably  lost  to  evapotranspiration  or  serves 
as  groundwater  recharge.  Table  3. 2. 2. 2- 3  shows  actual  flow  characteristics  for 
several  streams.  Average  discharges  range  from  0.115  cfs  to  8.85  cfs,  and  some 
streams  have  no  water  during  the  summer  months.  Similar  streams  would  have  to  be 
evaluated  almost  individually  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  could  provide  a 
dependable  supply  of  surface  water. 

Except  for  lakes  in  terminal  sinks,  most  water  is  in  transient  storage.  Water 
may  be  in  transit  to  sinks  for  several  weeks  from  the  effects  of  channel  storage  or 
overbank  flooding.  Small  ponds,  lakes,  or  similar  impoundments  may  delay  the  flow 
a  few  days  or  so.  As  the  volume  of  available  storage  increases,  containment  of 
water  often  extends  from  several  weeks  to  several  years  for  the  larger  reservoirs 
and  lakes.  Numerous  lakes  and  reservoirs  provide  storage  within  the  Great  Basin 
Region.  The  lake  and  reservoir  maps  presented  in  Figure  3. 2. 2. 2-  1  show  locations  of 
lakes  and  existing  or  potential  reservoir  sites. 

The  term  'wetlands*  refers  to  those  areas  which  are  inundated  by  surface  or 
groundwater  with  sufficient  regularity  to  support  vegetative  or  aquatic  life  that 
requires  saturated  soil  conditions  for  growth  and  reproduction.  Two  of  the  major 
wetland  areas  are  briefly  described  below: 
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Table  3.2. 2.2-2.  Estimated  average  annual  flow  of  small 

streams  in  selected  valleys  in  central 
Nevada . 


VALLEY 


Big  Smoky 
Butte 

Little  Smoky 

Newark 

Railroad 

Ralston 

Spring 

Steptoe 


TOTAL 


SECONDARY  STREAMS 


NUMBER  OF 
STREAMS 


ESTIMATED 
AVERAGE 
ANNUAL  FLOW 
(acre  feet/yr) 


19,000 
3,000 
3 ,  000 
4,000 
6,000 

40,000 

35,000 


110,000 


MINOR 

STREAMS2 

NUMBER  OF 

STREAMS 

ESTIMATED 

AVERAGE 

ANNUAL  FLOW 
(acre  feet/yr) 

14 

10,000 

2 

2,000 

2 

2,000 

i 

3 

1,000 

3 

2,000 

10 

10,000 

I 

5 

5,000 

39 

32,000 

‘Annual  flow  for  each  stream  is  more  than  1,000  acre  feet. 

2 Annual  flow  for  each  stream  is  less  than  1,000  acre  feet. 

Source:  Pacific  Southwest  Inter-Agency  Committee  Water  Resources 

Council  (1971),  Great  Basin  Region  -  Comprehensive  Framework 
Study,  Appendix  V ,  p.  30. 
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'able  3. 2. 2. 2-3.  Flow  characteristics  of  small  streams  in  selected  valleys 

in  central  Nevada. 


Natural  Environment 


o  The  bed  of  the  pluvial  White  River,  which  is  now  dry  for  much  of  its 
course,  has  several  wetland  areas  located  in  the  Pahranagat  and  White 
River  valleys.  The  wetlands  in  Pahranagat  Valley  are  basically  fed  from 
Ash,  Crystal,  and  Hiko  springs.  These  thermal  springs  feed  the  Key 
Pittman  Wildlife  Management  Area  and  upper  and  lower  Pahranagat 
lakes. 

o  In  Fish  Springs  Flat,  Fish  Springs  National  Wildlife  Refuge  contains  three 
major  and  many  minor  springs.  These  springs  have  a  combined  flow  of  45 
cfs  to  50  cfs  (Bolen,  1964),  and  has  an  inundated  area  of  6  mi  by  3  mi. 

The  term  "floodplain"  refers  to  any  land  area  susceptible  to  being  inundated 
from  any  source  of  flooding.  Executive  Order  11988  directs  implementation  of  the 
"United  National  Program  for  Flood  Plain  Management"  (U.S.  Water  Resources 
Council,  1976)  which  recommends  federal  and  state  action  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
flood  losses  through  floodplain  management.  The  base  floodplain  is  the  area  subject 
to  inundation  from  a  flood  having  a  one  percent  chance  of  occurring  in  any  given 
year  (100-year  flood). 

The  Nevada/Utah  study  area  presents  problems  in  dealing  with  the  traditional 
definitions  and  applications  for  floodplains.  Defining  a  static  floodplain  for  a 
certain  magnitude  flood  is  difficult,  due  to  the  nature  of  desert  floods.  Flood 
waters  in  the  study  area  form  a  sheetlike  action  upon  contact  with  the  alluvium 
where  the  depth  is  very  shallow  (a  few  inches  to  several  feet)  and  is  spread  out, 
covering  a  relatively  large  surface  area.  Since  floods  carry  and  deposit  substantial 
amounts  of  debris,  a  subsequent  occurrence  will  be  redirected  by  that  debris  and 
result  in  a  different  area  of  inundation.  Depending  on  soil  moisture  conditions  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  flood,  at  some  point  flood  waters  become  subsurface  flow. 
This  subsurface  flow  can  effectively  become  a  subsurface  flood  (Doug  James,  Utah 
State  WRL  1980).  Therefore,  depending  on  the  conditions,  a  floodplain  might  be 
subsurface. 

Three  types  of  floods  occur  in  the  Great  Basin  area:  snowmelt,  rain  on  snow 
and  thunderstorms.  Snowmelt  floods  occur  from  April  through  June,  rain  on  snow 
generally  happens  November  through  March,  and  thunderstorms  occur  principally 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months.  Generally,  the  maximum  annual  and  most 
frequent  type  of  flood  in  the  project  study  area  is  caused  by  thunderstorm  activity. 

Although  thunderstorms  may  occur  on  many  days  in  one  season  and  be  spread 
over  a  large  area,  the  high  intensity  rainfall  is  limited  to  small  areas.  Indications 
are  that  as  much  as  7  in.  of  rain  may  fall  in  less  than  one  hour.  It  is  this  high 
intensity,  usually  occurring  in  less  than  1  square  mi,  which  produces  floods  and 
sometimes  mud-rock  flows.  Mud-rock  flows  have  been  described  as  mud,  rock, 
debris,  and  water  mixed  to  a  consistency  of  wet  concrete  and  usually  traveling  at  a 
low  velocity.  Flood  measurements,  however,  have  shown  that  flood  peaks  may 
exceed  3,000  cfs  per  square  mi  from  some  small  drainage  basins. 

Principal  physiographic  factors  affecting  flood  flows  are:  drainage  area, 
altitude,  geology,  basin  shape,  slope,  aspect  and  vegetal  cover.  Graphs  showing  the 
magnitude  and  frequency  of  floods  for  recurrence  intervals,  ranging  between  1.1  and 
50  years  have  been  published  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (Butler,  Reid  and 
Berwick,  1966). 
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Air  Quality  (3.2.2.3) 

The  federal,  Nevada,  and  Utah  ambient  air  quality  standards  are  presented  in 
Table  3. 2. 2,3-1.  Sulfur  dioxide  standards  have  been  violated  in  the  Steptoe  Valley, 
mainly  due  to  the  copper  smelter  at  McGill  (Figure  3.2.2.3-1).  Ambient  monitoring 
data  in  other  portions  of  the  study  area  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  whether  any 
other  standards  have  been  violated. 

Only  one  Mandatory  Class  I  Air  Quality  Area  (no  degradation  permitted), 
Jarbidge  National  Wilderness  Area,  has  been  identified  in  Nevada  and  one  area, 
Death  Valley,  has  been  recommended  for  redesignation  to  Class  I  status.  In  Utah, 
there  are  three  Class  1  areas:  Capitol  Reef,  Zion,  and  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Parks.  There  is  one  area  recommended  for  consideration  for  redesignation  to  Class  I 
status,  the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument  in  Utah  (Figure  3. 2. 2. 3-1).  Great  Basin 
National  Park  is  proposed.  The  primary  location  is  the  Spring  Valley/Baking  Powder 
Flat  area  of  eastern  Nevada,  and  three  alternative  sites  in  central  Nevada  near  Big 
Sand  Springs,  Hot  Creek,  and  Stone  Cabin  valleys.  Formal  designation  by  congres¬ 
sional  action  will  create  a  Mandatory  Class  1  Air  Quality  Area. 

Mining  and  Geology  C3.2.2.4) 

The  Nevada/Utah  area  is  made  up  of  mountain  ranges  of  Paleozoic  sedi¬ 
mentary,  or  Cenozoic  volcanic  bedrock  separated  by  alluvium-filled  valleys.  The 
ranges  and  valley  are  separated  by  steeply  dipping  faults,  many  of  which  show 
evidence  of  recent  (less  than  one  million  years)  activity.  The  uplifted  mountain 
ranges  are  the  sites  of  mineralization.  The  down-dropped  valleys  contain  alluvial 
fill  to  thicknesses  up  to  10,000  ft. 

Seismicity  (3.2.2.4.1) 

Faults,  mostly  active  during  late  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  periods,  parallel 
most  of  the  north-south  mountain  ranges.  There  is  some  Holocene  volcanic  activity 
in  the  region.  The  western  Nevada  region  (Ventura-Winnemucca  zone)  and  the 
central  Utah  region  (Intermountain  Seismic  Belt)  are  the  areas  of  highest  seismic 
risk.  An  earthquake  registering  7.3  on  the  Richter  scale  occurred  in  western  Nevada 
in  1954. 

Minerals  (3.2. 2. 4. 2) 

Known  mineral  deposits  are  found  primarily  in  the  mountain  ranges  (Figure 
3.2. 2.4-1).  It  is  highly  likely  that  mineralization  also  occurs  under  the  valley 
alluvium.  With  present  technology,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  and  develop  only 
those  deposits  under  shallow  alluvial  cover  along  the  edges  of  the  valleys.  The  most 
likely  occurrences  are  extensions  of  known  deposits  that  have  been  down-dropped  by 
faulting. 

Conditions  are  suitable  to  the  formation  of  zeolite  deposits.  Studies  have 
disclosed  a  possibility  of  correlating  the  few  asbestiform  varieties  of  this  large 
mineral  group,  such  as  erionite  and  mordinite,  with  an  incidence  of  lung  cancer.  In 
Nevada,  there  are  18  known  and  possibly  commercial  zeolite  deposits  distributed 
over  nine  counties:  Churchill,  Elko,  Esmeralda,  Eureka,  Lander,  Lincoln,  Lyon,  Nye, 
and  Pershing.  Only  one  of  these  deposits,  Jersey  Valley  erionite  in  the  northern  end 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 3-1 


Summary  of  National  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standards  (NAAQS)  and 
Nevada  and  Utah*  ambient  air 
quality  standards. 


NAAQS  AND 

NEVADA 

POLLUTANT 

1  AVERAGING 

'  UTAH 

STANDARDS 

STANDARDS 

TIME 

PRIMARY 

SECONDARY 

PRIMARY 

Carbon 

6-'noura 

10  mg/m; 

Same  as  primary 

Same  as 

Monoxide 

(9  ppm) 

standards 

NAAQS 

1 -hour8 

40  mg/m3 

Same  as 

l  (35  ppm) 

NAAQS 

Carbon 

6-houra 

10  mg /m3 

6 . 67  m  g/m3 

Monoxide 

above 

(9  ppm) 

1 

(6.0  ppm) 

5,000 

l-hourd 

40  mg/m3 

Same  as 

feet  MSL 

(35  ppm) 

NAAQS 

Ozone 

l-hour~ 

235  ug/m3 

Same  as  primary 

Same  as 

(0.12  ppm) 

standards 

NAAQS 

02one  (Lake 

l-hourfc 

Not 

Not  applicable 

195  ug/m' 

Tahoe  Basin) 

applicable 

(0.10  ppm) 

Nitrogen 

Annual 

100  ug/m3 

Same  as  primary 

Same  as 

Oxide 

(Arithmetic 

Mean) 

(C.05  ppm) 

standard 

NAAQS 

Hydrocarbons 

3 -hour 

160  ug/m- 

Same  as  primary 

Same  as 

(corrected 
for  methane/ 

(6-9  a.m.) 

(0.24  ppm) 

standard 

NAAQS 

Sulfur 

Annual 

80  ug/m3 

Same  as  primary 

Same  as 

Dioxide 

(Arithmetic  i 

Mean) 

(0.03  ppm) 

standard 

NAAQS 

24-houra 

365  ug/m3 

Same  as 

(0.14  ppm) 

NAAQS 

3-houra 

None 

1,300  ug/m3 

1,300  ug/m- 

(0.5  ppm) 

(C.5  ppm) 

Total  Suspended 

! 

Annual 

75  ug/m3 

60  ug/m3C 

75  ug/m3 

Particulate 

(Geometric 

Matter 

Mean) 

260  ug/m3 

150  ug/m3 

24-houra 

150  ug/m3 

Lead 

Quarterly 

1.5  ug/m3 

Same  as  primary 

Same  as 

(Arithmetic 

Mean) 

standard 

NAAQS 

2809  -1 


•All  Utah  standards  are  equivalent  to  NAAQS. 

aNot  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once  per  year. 

Whe  ozone  standard  is  attained  when  the  expected  number  of  days  per  calendar 
year  with  a  maximum  hourly  average  concentration  above  the  standard  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  one. 

cSecondary  annual  TSP  standard  (60  ug/m3)  is  a  guide  for  assessing  State 
implementation  Plans. 
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of  Dixie  Valley  in  Pershing  County,  has  had  significant  past  production.  One 
potentially  commercial  deposit  of  zeolites  has  been  reported  in  the  Great  Basin  of 
Utah,  near  Cover  Fort. 

More  than  200  economically  valuable  metallic  elements  and  minerals  are 
known  to  exist  in  Nevada.  Nevada's  mineral  output,  including  petroleum,  dropped  to 
$201.1  million  in  1978,  a  decrease  of  26  percent  from  that  of  1977.  The  decreased 
output  was  primarily  due  to  three  major  copper  mine  shutdowns.  Nevada's  largest 
zinc  producer  also  closed.  Tables  3. 2.2. 4-1  and  3. 2. 2. 4-2  show  mineral  statistics  for 
study  area  counties.  The  study  area  counties  produce  over  half  of  the  state's 
mineral  wealth. 

In  1978,  Utah's  production  of  copper,  gold,  silver,  lead  and  zinc  was  valued  at 
$463  million,  almost  30  percent  of  the  value  of  the  state's  mineral  production. 
Approximately  14  percent  of  the  nation's  new  copper  is  produced  in  Utah.  Utah  also 
is  an  important  producer  of  beryllium,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  molybdenum,  zinc,  and 
iron. 


Utah's  major  nonmetallic  mineral  products  are  sand,  gravel,  salt,  and  gypsum 
(Tables  3. 2. 2. 4-3  and  3. 2. 2. 4-4).  The  state  exports  potash,  salt,  gypsum,  and 
magnesium  chloride.  The  study  area  counties,  while  producing  a  low  percentage  of 
the  state's  mineral  wealth,  have  the  only  production  of  beryllium. 

Vegetation  and  Soils  (3.2.2.S) 

A  simplified  vegetation  type  map  for  the  Nevada/Utah  area  is  shown  in  Figure 
3.2.2. 5-1.  The  valleys  in  the  study  area  are  dominated  by  Great  Basin  sagebrush, 
shadscale  scrub,  alkali  sink  scrub,  and  pinyon-juniper  woodland  (Figure  3. 2. 2. 3-2). 
Mountain  ranges  separating  the  valleys  are  covered  by  pinyon-juniper  woodland  at 
lower  elevations,  with  brushlands  and  sparse  coniferous  forests  at  higher  elevations. 
The  southern  part  of  the  study  area  is  transitional  between  the  Great  Basin  and  hot 
desert  floristic  provinces  and  is  dominated  by  creosote  bush  scrub  with  some  Joshua 
tree  woodland.  Major  vegetation  types  of  the  valleys  and  lower  mountain  slopes  of 
the  study  area  are  summarized  in  Table  3, 2. 2. 3-1. 

The  major  disturbance  to  vegetation  --  grazing  by  cattle,  wild  horses,  and 
burros  --  has  changed  plant  species  composition,  with  shrubs  increasing  over 
grasses.  Areas  of  crested  wheat-grass  have  been  planted  to  improve  grazing  range 
in  the  northern  and  central  portions.  After  disturbance,  vegetation  recovery  rate  is 
very  slow,  taking  from  decades  to  centuries. 

The  Nevada/Utah  study  area  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  valleys  typically 
consisting  of  the  following  physiographic  features  and  their  characteristic  soil  types: 
(l)  playas,  (2)  valley  bottoms  and  floodplains,  (3)  alluvial  fans  and  stream  and  lake 
terraces,  and  (4)  uplands  and  mountains  (Figure  3. 2. 2. 3-3). 

1.  The  playas  consist  of  light-colored  clayey  deposits  with  very  strong 
accumulations  of  salt.  Any  free  water  from  melting  snow  and  summer 
thunderstorms  usually  ponds  on  the  surface  with  salt  crusting  sometimes 
occuring  during  dry  periods.  Playas  are  mostly  devoid  of  vegetation,  and 
severe  wind  erosion  exists  on  disturbed  surfaces. 
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Table  3.2. 2.4-1.  Minerals  produced  in  Nevada 

study  area  counties. 


COUNTY 

MINERALS  PRODUCED  IN  1976, 

IN  ORDER  OF  VALUE 

Elko 

Sand  and  gravel,  barite,  tungsten 

Eureka 

Gold,  iron  ore,  stone,  mercury 

Lander 

Copper,  gold,  barite,  silver,  lead,  zinc 

Lincoln 

Stone,  sand  and  gravel,  perlite,  zinc 

Nye 

Magnesite,  petroleum,  fluorspar,  sand  and 
gravel 

White  Pine 

Copper,  gold,  lime,  silver 

Source:  Bureau  of  Mines,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1976; 

(reprint),  p.  3. 


Table  3. 2. 2.4-2.  Gross  yield  of  mines  in  Nevada 

study  area  counties  (1977). 


COUNTY 

$ooo: 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  (STATE) 

L  .  _  - 

Elko 

11,033 

5.3 

Eureka 

29,681 

15.5 

Lander 

27,728 

14.5 

Lincoln 

5,350 

2.8 

Nye 

21,595 

11.3 

White  Pine 

26,536 

13.8 

Study  Area  Total 

121,923 

63.6 

AState  total  is  191,605. 

Source:  University  of  Nevada,  Bureau  of  Business 

Economic  Research,  Nevada  Review  of 
Business  and  Economics  (Summer ,  1?73) , 
p.  21  adaoted. 
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Table  3. 2. 2.4-3.  Minerals  produced  in  Utah  study 

area  counties  (1975). 


COUNTY 

Beaver 

Iron 

Juab 

Millard 

Tooele 


Source : 


MINERALS  PRODUCED,  IN  ORDER  OF  VALUE 


Sand  and  gravel 

Iron  ore,  sand  and  gravel 

Fluorspar,  clays,  gypsum,  sand  and  gravel 

Gypsum,  stone,  pumice,  beryllium,  sand  and 
gravel 

Potassium  salts,  salt,  lime,  stone,  sand 
and  gravel 

094 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Minerals  Yearbook  1975: 

Volume  II  Area  Reports ,  Domestic  (1978) ,  p.  749. 


Table  3. 2. 2.4-4.  Value  of  mineral  production 

in  Utah  study  area  counties 
(1975). 


COUNTY 

VALUE 

$000 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STATE 

Beaver 

176 

negligible 

Iron  (1974) 

14,727 

1.5 

Juab 

627 

negligible 

Millard 

* 

negligible 

Tooele 

12,110 

1.3 

Study  Area  Total  | 

27,640+ 

2.9 

1 

Utah  Total  i 

966,407 

100.0 

093 


♦Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  company 
confidential  data. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Minerals  Yearbook 

1975:  Volume  II  Area  Reports ,  Domestic , 
p.  749. 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 5-1 


Major 
area . 


vegetation  types  in  the  Nevada/Utah  study 


TYPE 

GENERAL  LOCATION 

— 

COMPOSITION 

SOURCES  OF  PRESENT  DISTURBANCE 

Alkali 

Sink  Scrub 

Low  elevations,  valley 
bottoms,  playa 
margins;  in  saline  or 
alkaline  clay  soils; 
Nevada  and  Utah 

Shrubs  one  meter 
tall  or  less  and  low 
herbs 

Grazing;  off-road  vehicles 

Creosote  3ush 

Jcrub 

Dry  areas  of  low 
topographic  relief; 
southern  Nevada  and 
southwestern  Utah 

Shrubs  dominate,  with 
perennials  herbs, 
grasses,  and  annuals 

Off-road  vehicles 

Wash  and 

Arroyo  Vegetation 

Low  elevations,  dry 
stream  courses  and 
major  drainage 
channels;  southern 
Nevada 

Medium-sized  to  large 
shrubs,  perennial  and 
annual  herbs  and 
grasses 

Flash  floods,  cattle  grazing 

Desert  Marsh  and 

Spring  Vegetation 

I 

i 

Low  elevations  where 
the  water  table  lies 
near  the  ground 
surface;  scattered 
throughout  Nevada 
and  Utah 

Small  trees,  shrubs, 
perennial  herbs  and 
grasses;  species  vary 
according  to  salinity 
of  soil  and  water 

Damming  and  impounding  of  water 
for  livestock,  trampling  oy 
livestock,  and  pollution  and 
sedimentation  from  recreation 
and  other  uses 

]  Riparian  (Streambank) 

|  Woodland 

] 

\ 

Along  banks  of  per-  ! 

enmal  and  some 
intermittent  streams 

Varying  densities  of 
mesophytic  deciduous 
trees 

Trampling  by  livestock,  pollu¬ 
tion  and  sedimentation  from 
recreation  and  other  uses 

\ 

I  Shadscale 
j  Scrub 

Valley  bottoms  or 
rocky  slopes?  Nevada 
*  iruthwe  stern 

Utah 

Low  shrubs,  perennial 
herbs  and  grasses 

Grazing,  erosion,  off-road 
vehicles 

Jreat  3asm 

Sagebrush 

Rocky  mountainsides, 
broad  valleys,  and 
low  foothills;  in 
deep,  permeable,  non¬ 
saline  soils;  central 
and  northern  Nevada/ 
Utah 

Dense  shrubs  and 
bunchgrasses 

Overgrazing,  discing,  and 
defoliant  spraying  develop¬ 
ment  of  strip  mining  and  urban 
areas,  off-road  vehicles,  and 
other  recreation  uses 

Pinyon- Juniper 

Woodland 

Mountainous  terrain 
and  high  plateaus; 
central  and  northern 
Nevada/Utah 

Small  evergreen 
trees,  large  shrubs, 
perennial  herbs  and 
grasses 

Overgrazing;  vegetation  removal 
from  mining  operations:  air¬ 
borne  pollutants,  off-road 
vehicles 

’72  6 
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2.  The  valley  bottoms  and  floodplains  have  smooth  to  gently  undulating 
slopes  with  deep,  alkaline  soils.  The  surface  textures  range  from  loams 
to  silty  clay  loams,  while  the  subsoils  range  from  fine  loams  to  fine  silts. 
Permeability  ranges  from  very  slow  to  moderately  rapid  and  wind  erosion 
of  the  disturbed  soil  is  moderate. 

3.  The  alluvial  fans  and  streams  and  lake  terraces  make  up  the  largest 
areas  in  the  valleys.  The  soils  vary  in  depth  and  are  alkaline.  The 
surface  textures  range  from  fine  sands  to  gravelly  sandy  loams  to  silty 
clay  loams,  while  the  subsoils  range  from  sands  to  loamy  skeletal  to  fine 
loamy.  Cemented  hardpans  are  common  at  varying  depths  below  the 
surface.  In  general,  the  gravel  content  of  the  deposits  increases  near  the 
base  of  mountains.  Permeability  of  these  soils  ranges  from  slow  to 
rapid. 

4.  The  uplands  and  mountains  have  shallow  to  deep,  moderately  alkaline  to 
medium  acid  soils.  Surface  textures  range  from  cobbly  to  sandy  to 
gravelly  loams,  while  the  subsoils  range  from  loamy  skeletal  to  clayey 
skeletal.  These  soils  are  often  underlain  by  bedrock. 

A  surface  pavement  of  rock  fragments  is  present  over  many  of  the  soils.  Much 
of  this  desert  pavement  has  been  produced  by  winds  removing  the  finer  soil  particles 
from  the  surface. 

Wildlife  (3.2.2.6) 

Common  and  Typical  Species  (3.2.2. 6.1) 

Common  and  typical  terrestrial  animals  of  the  study  area  are  listed  in  Table 

3.2. 2.6- 1.  Wild  horses,  protected  by  the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of 
1971,  occur  in  many  valleys  and  compete  for  forage  with  domestic  livestock  and 
native  species  (Figure  3.2.2.6-1).  Nocturnal  rodents  account  for  most  of  the  small 
mammals.  Reptile  diversity  is  low  as  a  result  of  relatively  low  mean  annual 
temperatures  and  generally  less  suitable  habitat  in  valleys.  Low  amphibian  diversity 
results  from  general  aridity,  lack  of  summer  rains,  and  isolation  from  colonizing 
sources;  only  a  few  species  have  been  introduced  or  have  survived  in  isolated  springs 
and  small  streams  since  the  last  glacial  period.  The  areas  with  the  highest  bird 
diversity  in  the  study  area  are  the  mountain  and  riparian  habitat  types  (Table 

3.2. 2.6- 2). 


Game  Animals  (3.2.2.6.2) 


Big  game  species  in  the  study  area  include  mule  deer,  pronghorn  antelope, 
bighorn  sheep,  and  elk  (Figures  3.2,2.6-2,  3.2.2.6-3,  3.2. 2.6-4,  and  3.2.2.6-5).  Wide 
ranges  of  habitats  are  found,  including  basins,  high  mountain  ranges,  forests, 
woodlands,  and  scrublands. 

Wetlands  in  valleys  are  important  stopover  areas  or  breeding  habitat  for  large 
numbers  of  migratory  waterfowl,  including  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  (Figure 

3.2. 2. 6-6). 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 6-1.  Common  and  typical  amphibians,  reptiles,  and 

mammals,  Nevada/Utah  study  area  (Pg.  2  of  2) 


BIG  SAGE 

SHAD5CALE- 

SAND  DUNE- 

PINYON- JUNIPER 

1  REAS E WOOD 

SANDY 

WOODLAND 

Mammals  (Continued) 

RODENTS 

Rock  Squirrel 
Sparmophilus  va rxagatua 

White tail  Antelope  Ground  Squirrel 
Amtoaparmophilua  Leucurua 

Valley  Pocket  Gopher 
rhomoayj  boetae 

Little  Pocket  Mouse 
Paroqnaehua  lonqiamnbria 

Great  Basin  Pocket  Mouse 
P.  parvus 

Ord's  Kangaroo  Rat 
Dipodomys  ordii 

Great  Basin  Kangaroo  Rat 
D.  au crops 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 
Raithrodontomys  maqalocis 

Deer  Mouse 

Parcmyacua  mamculatus 

Canyon  Mouse 
P.  crinitus 

Southern  Grasshopper  Mouse 
Onychoui/s  torridus 

Sagebrush  Vole 
Lagurvs  curtacus 

Mountain  vole 
Microtus  trvnc anus 

Desert  Woodrat 
Naotoma  lapxda 

Porcupine 

fret Air on  dorsatua 


Black-tailed  Jackrabbit 
Lapua  californxcua 

Desert  Cottontail 
Sylviiaqua  audubonx 


Badger 

rax idea  eaxus 

Spotted  Skunk 
Splloqala  gracilia 

Striped  Skunk 
ttaphitia  (oaphltia 

Coyote 

Canla  latrana 
Gray  fox 

Urocyon  cinaraoargantua 
Kit  fox 

TUl  pa  a  nacroexx 

Bobcat 
Lynx  rufus 

Mountain  Lion 
fells  concolor 
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Important  upland  game  include  a  variety  of  grouse  species,  mourning  dove, 
pheasant,  wild  turkey,  pigeon,  quail,  partridge,  and  cottontail  rabbits.  The  distribu¬ 
tions  of  sage  grouse,  blue  grouse,  quail,  and  chukar  partridge  are  shown  in  Figures 
3.2.2. 6-7,  3.2.2.6-8,  and  3.2.2.6-9. 

Major  furbearers  are  mink,  raccoon,  badger,  skunk,  weasel,  bobcat,  coyote, 
fox,  beaver,  and  muskrat. 

Aquatic  Species  (3 .2.2.7) 

Aquatic  Habitat  (3.2.2.7.1) 

The  intermittent  nature  and  salinity/alkalinity  of  most  streams  and  playas 
limits  the  development  of  aquatic  life.  Playas  may  support  short-lived  populations 
of  brine  shrimp,  algae,  and  zooplankton.  Birds  may  feed  on  these  when  abundant. 
The  perennial  habitats  include  small  springs,  streams,  and  a  few  reservoirs  and  ponds 
(Figure  3.2.2.7-1).  Some  isolated  spring  habitats  are,  however,  subject  to  drying  due 
to  nearby  water  table  lowering. 

Aquatic  Biota  (3.2.2. 7.2) 

Mountain  streams  and  cold  water  springs  provide  habitat  for  fish,  particularly 
trout  (Table  3.2.2.7-1).  Reservoirs  and  ponds  are  usually  stocked  with  trout  and  pike 
and  warm-water  fish  such  as  bass,  sunfish,  and  catfish.  A  great  variety  of  endemic 
fish  (many  of  which  are  protected)  inhabit  isolated  springs  and  streams  that  were 
left  when  Pleistocene  lakes  dried  up. 

Protected  Species  (3.2.2.8) 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  term  "protected  species"  applies  to  rare, 
threatened,  or  endangered  species  that  are  candidates  for  or  already  included  on 
state  or  federal  lists. 

Plant  Species  (3.2.2.8.1) 

Numerous  species  of  rare  plants  are  being  considered  for  protection  under 
federal  and  state  endangered  species  legislation  in  Nevada  and  western  Utah. 
Several  species  in  Utah  have  already  been  federally  listed  for  protection  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  Three  of  these  endangered  species,  the  purple- 
spined  hedgehog  cactus  (Echinocereus  engelmanii  var.  purpureus),  the  Siler 
pincushion  cactus  (Pediocactus  sileri),  and  the  dwarf  bear  poppy  (Arctomecon 
humilis),  occur  in  southwestern  Utah  near  the  study  area.  None  has  yet  been 
federally  listed  in  Nevada.  Nine  rare  plant  species  have  been  listed  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  as  species  for  which  the  Service  is  preparing  a  rulemaking 
package;  these  species  have  a  high  probability  of  being  listed  for  protection  (USFWS, 
1980).  Eighteen  rare  plant  species  in  Nevada  have  been  listed  for  protection  by  the 
Nevada  Forestry  Division  under  NRS  527.270,  and  all  of  these  are  likely  to  be 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  project.  In  addition,  all  species  of  the  family 
Cactaceae,  the  genus  Yucca,  and  all  evergreen  trees  are  protected  under  NRS 
527.050  and  NRS  527.070.  Utah  has  no  state  laws  which  afford  protection  to  rare 
plants. 
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Table  3. 2. 2,6-2.  Common  and  typical  species  of  birds  of  the 
Nevada/Utah  study  area  (Pg.  1  of  3). 


SPECIES 

B 

3  IS  CAGE 

»:rc* 

:r£«ewccd  I 

TREE 

PLANTATIONS 

Raptors  < Faison i formes > 

Turkey  Vulture 

3 

;  ;  3  5 

5 

Cachartes  aura 

1  ; 

Cooper's  Hawk 

? 

! 

P 

Accipieer  rooper:: 

i 

R%d- tai led  Hawk 

? 

?!  P 

? 

3ij e oo  ; ana icens is 

ROugn- leqged  H*wk 

* 

Suteo  .agepus 

i 

Ferruginous  Hawn. 

;  ST  I 

Slseeo  regal  is 

■ 

Golden  Eagle 

? 

» 

Ayuila  eftrysaetos 

Marsn  Hawk 

F 

» 

Circus  cyaneus 

i 

Prairie  falcon 

1  P 

P 

Kestrel  I 

?*lco  spjrvj  ri  js  | 


Doves  iColurbidae) 

!  j  i 

Mourning  Dove 

ST 

ST  ,  ST  :  ST 

5T 

Caraida  Tiacrourj 

j  ’  ; 

Owls  (Stri«ldae> 

1  1  : 

Great  Horned  Owl 

?  ? 

? 

3ubo  /lrginunus 

;  ■  ! 

j 

9urrowmg  Dwl 

!  ? 

1 

Athene  cunicularu 

i _ 

Ni<ht;ars  Caoritrul^idae - 

Poorwili 

3  5 

P.hal jenoctiCus  tucca.J. 

;oes»on  Nunthawk 
'.borde : .  as  nncr 


;j!dpt«s  jun:ii 

Downy  Woodpecker 

Oendeocopos  puoescens 

Red-naped  Sapsuctter 
jpr.yrspicus  versus 

W 

M 

Flycatchers  i Tyrann ;dan  : 

1 

Western  Kir.qoird 

Tyrannus  vertical s 

ST 

ST 

Jay' s  Phoebe 

5*yoems  aaca 

* 

' 

5 

Dusky  flycatcher 
fmpiiorax  ~b»r holier; 

! 

Gray  Flycatcher 

Cmpidonjx  wr: jhh: 

1 

Western  'Wood  Pewee 

Tontcous  jordidu.js 

,  .  _._J 

1 

Larks  ' A  laud  Ida* 

1 

;  i 

Horned  Lark 
£e*mopm  *w  i.p»ser:s 

1 

1 

L _ _  _ 

j 

Swallows  1  Ki  runclimdae  < 

! 

r 

l 

i 

Violet-green  3we*lov 

Tachu cinera  thalassma 

3T 

5T 

j  1 

st  ; 

1 

i 

.-T 

Tree  Swallow 

Tndoprocnm  fticoldr 

>T 

3T 

i  5T  i 

i 

|  j 

ST  i 

ST 

Barn  Swallow 

Hxrjndo  rj §t:cs 

3T 

ST 

ST 

j  "  j 

IT 

ST 

Cliff  Swallow  1 

Pmtrocfwi idon  pyrr. hcncc.* 

l 

1,  . 

FT 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 6-2.  Common  and  typical  species  of  birds  of  the 

Nevada/Utah  study  area  (Pg.  2  of  3). 


SPECIES 

- 1 

AQUATIC 

RIPARIAN 

Crows  (Corvidae) 

Raven 

Corvus  corax 

P 

Scrub  Jay 

Aphelocoma  coerulescens 

i 

j 

Pinyon  Jay 

Jymnorftmus  cyanocephaius 

Black-billed  Magpie 

Pica  Pica 

| 

1 

1 

;  ? 

3HADSCAL£ 

AND 

1REASEWOCD 


PINYON-JUNIPER  TREE 

WOODLAND  J  PLANTATION 


Bushtits  (Pandae) 

Plain  titmouse 
Parus  mornafcus 

Mountain  Chickadee 
Parus  yambeli 


Wrens  (Troglodytidae ) 

Rock  Wren 

Salpinctes  obsoletus 


Thrashers  (Mimidae) 


Sdqe  Thrasher 
Oreoscoptes  taoncanus 


Thrushes  (Turdidae) 

Swainson'a  Thrush 
Caeharus  ustulatus 

Hermit  Thrush 
Catharus  juttatus 

Robin 

Turdus  migratonus 

Kinglets  ( Pol lopt ilidae ) 

Blue-Gray  Gnatcatcner 
Poliopcila  caerulea 

Ruby-crowned  King let 
Pevulus  calendula 


Shrikes  (Lamtdae) 

Loggerhead  Shrike 
Laniug  iudovicianuM 

Northern  Shrike 
Lanius  excubitor 


Vireos  (Vireonidae) 

Warbling  Vireo 
Vireo  gllvus 

Solitary  Vireo 
vireo  soil  car i us 


Warblers  (Parulidae) 

Orange-crowned  Werbler 
v#rmi vora  ceiaca 

Yellow  warbler 
Dendroica  petechia 

Yellow- romped  Warbler 
Dendroica  coronata 


House  Sparrows  (Ploceldae) 

House  Sparrow 
fee  ter  domett icus 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 6-2. 


Common  and  typical  species  of  birds  of  the 
Nevada/Utah  study  area  (Pg.  3  of  3). 


SPECIES 

AQUATIC 

RIPAJtlAN 

BIG  SAGE 

SKADSCALE 

AND 

GREASEWOOD 

P INYON- JUNIPER 
WOODLAND 

TREE 

PLANTATIONS 

Qlackbirds  (Icteridae) 

Redwing 

Aq*l*ius  phOQm  ceus 

ST 

5T 

? 

Northern  Oriole 

Icterus  yalbuia 

1  S 

| 

5 

S 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Euphagus  cyanocephelus 

1 

|  ST 

P 

P 

Brown- needed  Covtoird 
.foiothrus  ater 

)  ST 

_ 1 _ 

ST 

Tanagers  (Thraupidae ) 

Western  Tanager 

Pxranga  ludovicisns 

T 

T 

— 

Sparrows  and  Finches 
(Fringillidae  ) 

Black-headed  Grosbeak 

Pheuccicus  maiAnocephalus 

ST 

1 

| 

? 

House  Pinch 

Carpodacus  mericanus 

P 

? 

| 

P 

American  Goldfinch 

Spinus  c  nstis 

P 

| 

1 

P 

Green-tailed  Towhee 

Chlorurt  chlarur a 

ST 

ST 

Lark  Sparrow 

Cftondestes  grasmacus 

S 

S 

Black- throated  Sparrow 
anphispiza  bilinear* 

s 

s 

Sage  Sperrow 

Atiphispizs  belli 

s 

5 

S 

Dark-eyed  (Oregon)  Junco 

Junco  hyesialis 

TW 

TW 

TW 

TW 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

Spi tails  breweri 

ST 

j 

S 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

Zonotrxctiis  leucop/irys 

T 

T 

l  T 

1  T 

T 

Song  Sparrow 
ttalospit*  mlodis 

P 

P 

1 

| 

P 

S  *  i<Mr  only 
T  ■  Spnng/Yali  Transient 
W  ■  winter  Only 
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Natural  Environment 


Under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  preliminary  lists  of  endangered  and 
threatened  plant  species  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  (FR:40: 127:  July  1, 
1975,  and  FR:41:1 17:June  16,  1976).  The  1975  list  was  a  notice  of  review,  and 
species  included  on  it  and  not  subsequently  proposed  or  listed  have  been  generally 
referred  to  as  "candidate”  threatened  or  endangered  species.  Species  included  on 
the  1976  list  of  1,700  proposed  endangered  species  have  been  generally  referred  to 
as  "proposed"  species.  Both  lists  were  screened  to  determine  those  species  that  are 
known  to  occur  in  or  near  the  study  areas  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  and  over  200  such 
species  were  identified. 

Figure  3.2. 2.8-1  shows  locations  of  the  rare  plant  species  considered.  Table 
3. 2. 2. 8-1  lists  the  species  for  Nevada  and  western  Utah  and  gives  a  summary  of  the 
distribution  and  habitat  information  available.  Table  3.2. 2. 8-2  gives  substratum 
preferences  for  selected  rare  and  endangered  plant  species  in  the  study  area. 
Recent  changes  in  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (the  amendments  of  1978)  have 
resulted  in  withdrawal  of  the  1976  proposals.  Currently,  rare  plants  are  being 
reviewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by  federal  and  state  authorities,  and  many  species 
are  likely  to  be  elevated  to  formal  protection  under  state  or  federal  laws  prior  to 
commencement  of  M-X  construction.  A  new  notice  of  review  is  scheduled  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  late  this  year  (1980),  which  substantially  reduces 
the  number  of  species  under  considera  tion. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  information  on  the  ecological  status  and  distributions  of 
many  rare  plants  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  Fairly  complete  literature  and  herbaria 
search  data  exist,  and  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on  analysis  of  comprehensive 
field  inventories  that  were  undertaken  by  local  experts  during  the  growing  season  of 
1980.  These  studies  concentrated  on  11  valleys  within  the  project  area.  Should  such 
studies  continue,  it  is  likely  that  some  species  of  "rare"  plants  will  be  found  to  be 
common  and  abundant.  For  example,  p  eliminary  analysis  shows  that  the  bashful 
four  o'clock  (Mirabilis  pudica)  and  the  white-leaf  machaeranthera  (Machaeranthera 
leucanthemif olia)  are  abundant  in  Pahranagat  Valley  and  should  not  be  considered 
rare  (Welsh  and  Neese,  1980).  ETR-840,  Field  Programs,  details  methods  and 

results.  Rare  plant  lists  for  Nevada  and  Utah  have  recently  been  reviewed  by  local 
authorities  (Northern  Nevada  Native  Plant  Society,  1980;  Welsh  and  Thorne,  1979), 
and  several  species  have  either  been  added,  delisted,  or  their  status  changed  to  more 
accurately  reflect  existing  population  trends. 

Wildlife  Species  (3.2.2. 8.2) 

Several  terrestrial  species  protected  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act  occur  in 
the  study  area.  The  bald  eagle  winters  throughout  many  of  the  valleys  in  the  study 
area.  The  peregrine  falcon  migrates  through  the  study  area  and  many  nest  on  the 
very  eastern  portion  of  the  study  area.  The  Utah  prairie  dog  is  a  resident  species 
occuring  in  southwestern  Utah.  State  protected  vertebrates  found  in  or  near  the 
area  include  the  desert  tortoise  (the  population  on  the  Beaver  Dam  Slope  in 
southwestern  Utah  is  federally  listed  as  threatened)  gila  monster,  and  spotted  bat 
(Figure  3.2.2.8-2). 

Aquatic  Species  (3.2.2.8.3) 

Many  protected  (8  federal  and  23  state)  and  recommended  protected  (33) 
aquatic  species  are  present  (Figure  3.2.2.8-3,  Table  3.2.2.8-3  and  3.2.2.8-4).  Most 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 7-1.  Fish  of  Nevacia/Utah  study  area. 


SPECIES  MAKE 


family  CLtSPEIDAE 

Dora soma  patanansa  atchafalayaa 
Family  SALMON  I DAS 

Oncarhynchus  zsavythscha 

O.  narka  kannalyi 
Salvalinus  namayaush 
S.  fontinalis 

s.  at alma 
Sal»o  clarki 
S.  c.  henshawi 
S.  c.  plauriticus 
S.  c.  Utah 
S.  c.  lawisi 
s.  e.  ssp . 

5.  gaidnveri 
S.  g.  iridaus 
S.  g.  kamloops 
S.  g.  ragalis 
S.  g.  saaragdus 
S.  agu abonita 
S.  cructa 
Thyme! lu*  sect  levs 
Prosopium  villiajsaoni 
?.  gammifenm 

P.  spilono tus 
P.  abyssicola 

Family  SSOCIDAg 
Esox  lucius 

Family  CATCSTOHIDAE 
Pantostaus  lahontan 
P.  intemwdiuj 
P.  plaeyrhynchua 
p.  clarki 

P-  dalptunus 
P.  virascans 
Catostomua  marcochaiius 
C .  -o iamb i an us 
C.  ardans 
C.  latipinnu* 

C.  cahoansis 

Castostcmis  (Chasmistas)  cujus 
C.  ilOUlS 

Caszostoous  clarki  intermadius 
C.  fecund us 
C.  cotmtarsoni 
Xgrauchmn  tax anus 

j  Family  CYPRIHIOAE 

Ptychochailus  oragons is 
P .  i uci us 

Aarochailus  alutacaus 
Si la  robust a 

J.  r.  a lagans 
G.  r.  joradni 
G.  r.  s  astir  uds 
G.  r.  *sp. 

G.  t.  cobus ta 
J.  azraria 
G .  a  Ivor da ns  is 
G.  bicolor 
G.  b.  anchila 
G.  b.  isolate 
G.  b.  nararkansia 
3.  b.  obaaa 
3.  b.  ssp. 

G.  cypha 
G.  a lagans 

Iozicbthgs  phlagathontis 
Snydatichthys  aliciaa 
Richardsonius  aragius 
R.  baltaatus 
R.  b.  hydrophiox 


COMMON  NAME 


Shad  and  Herring 

Mississippi  Thrsadfin  Shad 

Salmon,  Trout,  Grayling,  and 
whitefish 
King  Salmon 
Kokanae  Red  Salmon 
Lake  Trout 
Brook.  Trout 
Colly  Varden  Trout 
Cutthroat  Trout 

Lahontan  Cutthroat  Trout 
Colorado  Cutthroat  Trout 
|  Utah  Cutthroat  Trout 

Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout 
Humboldt  Cutthroat  Trout 
Rainbow  Trout 

South coast  Rainbow  Trout 
Kamloops  Rainbow  Trout 
Tahoe  Rainbow  Trout 
Pyramid  Rainbow  Trout 
Golden  Trout 
arown  Trout 
Arctic  Grayling 
Mountain  Whitefish 
Bonneville  Cisco 
Bonneville  Whitefish 
Sear  Lake  Whitefish 

Pike 

Northern  Pike 
Suckers 

Lahontan  Mountainsucker 
White  River  Mountainsucker 
Bonneville  Mountainsucker 
Desert  Sucker 
Siuehead  Sucker 
Green  Sucker 
Siglip  Sucker 
Bndgalip  Sucker 
Utah  Sucker 
Flannaimouth  Sucker 
Tahoe  Sucker 
Cui-ui  Lakesucker 
June  Sucker 

white  River  Desert  Sucker 
|  webug  Sucker 

I  White  Sucker 

Rarorbaek  Sucker 

|  Carp  and  Minnow* 

I  Northern  Squawfish 

Southern  Squawfish  (Colorado) 

Chiselmouth 

Colorado  Gila 

Swxftwater  Colorado  Gila 
Pahranagat  Round tail  Chub 
j  Virgin  River  Roundtail  Chub 
Moapa  River  Roundtail 
Roundtail  Chub 
Utah  GUa 
Alvord  Gila 
Tui  chub 

Fish  Creek  Tui  Chub 
Independence  Valley  Tui  Chub 
Newark  valley  Tui  Chub 
Lahontan  Valley  Tui  Chub 
Sheldon  Tui  Chub 
Humpoack  Chub 
Bonytail  Chub 
Least  Chub 
Leatherside  Chub 
Lahontan  Redshiner 
Columbia  Redshiner 

Bonneville  Columbia  Redshiner 


SPECIES  NAME 


Family  CYPRINIDAE  (continued) 
Notamigonus  crysoleuaas 
Sotropis  iut ransis 
M.  straaineus 

Rhinichthys  oscuius  1 

R.  o.  r-obustus  J 

R.  o.  lathoporus 

R.  o.  navadansis  ( 

R.  o.  oliqopouis  i 

R.  o.  otoapaa 

R.  o.  Carrington 

R.  o.  vali far 

R.  o.  yanowi 

R,  o.  3sp. 

R.  cataractae 

R.  3p  * 

Mo a pa  con  acta 
Eramichthys  aero * 

Relietus  soli  terms 
Cyprmus  carpio 
Carassxus  auratus 
Orthodon  oicrolapidozus 
Lapidoatadia  albivallis 
L.  atollispinis  mollispims 
L.  m.  pratansis 
L.  altivahs 

Plagoptarus  argancissietms 
Pimaphalas  promlas 
P.  vigil  ax 

Family  ICTALL'RIDAE 
Ictalunts  punctacus 
X.  cacuc 
I.  nebulosus 
I.  males 
I.  m.  males 
X.  m.  ca  tui  us 
T.  natal is 

Family  CYPRINODONTIDAE 
Cyprinodon  navadansis 
C.  n.  pactoralls 
C.  n.  aionecr es 
C.  diabolis 
Crenichzhys  bailey i 
C.  b.  ntoapaa 
C.  b.  grandis 
C.  b.  albivallis 

C.  b.  tharmophilus 

C.  navadaa 

Empatrichthys  namami 

E.  laeos  latos 
Lucan  i  a  parva 

Fu ndulus  gabrinus 

F .  kansaa 

Family  POECIUIDAE 
Gambusia  affinis 
Mollianasia  1st  1  pinna 
Xiphophorus  ha  1  lari 
X.  meculatue 

Family  PEKIDAE 
Pares  (lauascans 
Stiqostadion  vicreum  vi  trews 

Family  sentmpchidae  \ 

Archoplitas  interrupt us 
Microptaras  salmoidas  j 

ft.  dolomiaui  j 

No rone  saratilis 

«r.  chrysops  1 

Lapoaus  macrochirus  j 

L.  cyanellus  | 

PomOKis  niqrotnaculatus  j 

P.  annularis  ( 

Family  COTTZDAE 
Coccus  balding i 
C.  bairdi  saauscabai 
C .  bairdi  punctulatua 
C.  er census 
C.  echmatus 


COMMON  NAME 


Carp  and  Minnows  (continued) 
Golden  Shiner 
Red  Shiner 
Sand  Shiner 
Speckled  Dace 

Lahontan  Speckled  Dace 
Indepencence  Valley  Speckled 
Dace 

Ash  Meadow  speckled  Dace 
Clover  Valley  Speckled  Dace 
Moapa  River  Speckled  Dace 
Snake  River  Speckled  Dace 
White  River  Speckled  Dace 
Virgin  River  Speckled  Dace 
Meadow  valley  Speckled  Dace 
Longnose  Dace 
Bonneville  Speckled  Dace 
Moapa  Dace 
Desert  Dace 
Relict  Dace 
Asiatic  Carp 
Goldfish 

Sacramento  Blackfish 
white  River  Spinedace 
Virgin  River  Spinedace 
Panaca  Spinedace 
Pahranagat  Spinedace 
Wbundf in 
Fathead  Minnow 
3ullhead  Minnow 

North  American  Catfish 
Channel  Catfish 
White  Catfisn 
Brown  Bullhead 
Black  Bullhead 

Northern  Black  Bullhead 
Southern  Black  Bullhead 
Yellow  Bullhead 

Kiliifish 

Amargosa  Fupfish 

Warm  Springs  Pupfish 
Asn  Meadows  Pupfish 
Devils  Hole  Pupfish 
White  River  Sprmgtish 

Moapa  White  River  Sprmgfisn 
Hiko  White  River  Sprmgfish 
Preston  White  River 
Sprmgf  ish 
Mormon  White  River 
Sprmgf  ish 

Railroad  Valley  Spnnqfish 
Ash  Meadows  Spnnqfish 
Pahrump  Kiliifish 
Rainwater  Kiliifish 
Southwest  Plains  Kiliifish 
Plains  Kiliifish 

Topminnows 
Mosquitof ish 
Black  Molly 
Swordtail 
Moonf ish 

Perch 

Yellow  Perch 
walleye 

5 unfish 

Sacramento  Perch 
Largamouth  Bass 
Small mouth  Bass 
Striped  Bass 
White  Bass 
Bluegill  Sunfisn 
Green  Sunflsh 
Black  Crappi* 

White  Cripple 

Sculp  ms 

Beldmg  Piute)  Sculpin 
Bonneville  Baird  Sculpin 
Colorado  Mottled  Sculpin 
Bear  Lake  Sculpin 
Utah  Lake  Sculpin 


1425 
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Table  3. 2.2. 8-1.  Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  (Pg.  1  of  16). 


REMARKS  AND 
REFERENCES 


Agave  JUAMlil 
Krtqmi* .  vex. 
»boei»pina 
Hester) 
Breitunq 


Ivory- tpined  L'un  Aqavacaaa 

agave  or  pygmy 

agave 


RCtNV)  Southern  Nye. 


Lincoln  cos.  ^mostly  in  outcrop*  or  r-.dgea  of 


Desert  Sen*  Range  i. 


J90C-S485' 

'1189- 


limestone  atn  ranges  on 
S  or  w  exposure  slope* 
or  in  rock  or  cliff  1 

crevice*  with  flucierreziai 
microcmphtl* .  Eriogonu* 
heexmsflfUi  »*r.  suicatuff 
Atnpitx  canescens. 
Pentyl#  aegaiocep/iaia 
vsr.  intricate  a 
threatened  sp. )  and 
several  spp-  of  cacti. 
Also  in  deep  sand  in  a 
wash. 


Perennial  So. 
MV  enseal c- 
pflly  m 


A .  j  .  Engeim . 
var.  nevadenei* 
Snqmim.  ex. 
Greenm.  6 
Roush 

Angelica 
sea hr ids 
Clokay  and 
•Mathias  ex. 
Clokey  , 


RC(MV)  Mojave  Desert.  San  Ory.  stony  limestone 

Bernardino  CO..CA:  slopes;  snadacaie 

Clark,  KV»  Washington  scrub;  Joshua  Tree 
Co.  .  UT.  valid. 


JC00-500C 1  {  May- 
|  i 914-  I  July 

j  :si4  »j 


Charleston 

angelica 


Arching 

pussytoee 


5  A.  eolicep*  Charleston 

Blake  pussytoee 


ArmbiM  diaper  Mo  c< 
ff.C.  Jones 


1 


A.  xhocJUey j 
Munx 


Arc  toe econ 
caii/omica 
Torr.  and 
Frssi. 


A.  tkimtl is 
Coville 


10  I  A.  marriemu 
Coville 


11  Arenarie  kingn  nosy  ling 
(Wu.l  Jones  sandwort 
var.  rosea  *»g. 


RT(NV) I  endemic  to  east  slope 
of  Charleston  Mtns. , 
Clark  Co. 


RTtNV)  N.  Nevada  and  Idaho. 
Four  disjunct  loca¬ 
tions  in  Blame  Co,. 
ID  and  Elko  and 
I  Humboldt  Cos.  ,  MV. 


RT (MV)  Ends* ic  to  Charleston 
Mtns..  Clark  co. 
.Toiyaoe  NT). 


ftC(NV)  j  Endemic  to  S.  MV- 

Eleana  Range  in  NTS. 


RCtNVI  Tooele  Co..UT;Nye  Co. 
RDum  MV  6  San  8ern.Mtns. . 

CA. 


RT(NV)  Clark  CO.  S.ttV  i  ad] . 
SE(NV)  Mohave  Co. .  A Z. 


RTtNV)  Washington  Co..  JT 
RTtOT)  close  to  NV  border; 
ET  Mohave  Co. ,  A2  . 


Gravelly  soil*  in 
yellow  pine  belt; 
with  Cercocarpus 
ledifolius  and  Pinui 
pondtro**. 


,c  cetaercially 
(exploited 


21c-',9'?2’  July-  'Perennial 
2100-  |  August  [heavy  iss 

400  a)  t  recreation 

|«ee  [:■*! 


Perennial 


Locally  abundant  on  a 
ridge  to  Charleston 
Pk ,  on  gravelly  open 
slope  with  Pinui 
instate. 


Red -brown  volcanic 
talus  with  Pinyon- 
]umper  and  Artemisia 
.nova  - 


July-  (perennial 
August  [2-| 


|  5800-6200 * |  April- 
I  ’.1768-  [  June 

I  1890  m 


5250-6500' 
1 1600- 
2000  ®l 


Dry  desert  ranges  with 
blacxsagm  Cowania. 
green  ephedra  and  black- 
bush  on  limestone  soils 
in  ecologically  stable 
areas  with  well 
established  vegetation. 


On  gyptue-r ich  soils  1300-1900'  April' 

derived  from  Muddy  Ck.  i400-  hay 

geologic  formation  with  600  tnj  | 

Lsrree-Ambrosia  and 
snedscale .  1 


Moenkopi  formation,  on 
alluvium  6  sandy  :lay 
soil,  rolling  low  (uils. 
bluffs,  wans  desert 
shrub  cosewmty,  open 
desert . 


2JOQ-JOOO'  Aprii- 
1 705-915  a  May 


An  obligate 
gypsophile 
JRVa  are  a 
threat.  •• 


Endemic  to  Dixie 
corridor  4  Moen- 
kopi  soils.  9p. 
should  be  Searched 
from  siailar 
habitats 


RT(KV)  Lincoln  Co  'known  only  On  limestone  cliffs  in  a 
R0(0T)  from  type  location).  canyon  at  the  south  end 
of  Meadow  valley  Range. 


CeryophyUeceee 


Ui.1 


Table  3.2.2. 8-1.  Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada /Utah 
study  area  ( Pg .  2  of  16). 


N':  SPEJ1E5* 

COSV4JN  NAME  FAMlli  STATVS  ‘  r:*TRIB^lClN  HABITAT 

;«»««  '"SS"* 

.?  ,  Artemisia  pappose 
E.ake  4  Crone 

1  l\»**s  aenawert  Aetcrecea*  7  .It  RT.MV  CAwnee  Jc.  4  BHin*  Cc.  Or  alkaline  fisc*,  *d  ga¬ 
it  EndaniC  tc  Cvyne*  ot  »tr  meadows.  4  tape- 

D*r*ert  Reoior,  Else  Cc  .  bni*h-iur.»per  slopes 
|  (  !  nrrtner*  wv 

[  ; 

1  Jttne- 

1  Jciv 

1 

PEFERTNCES  ' 


Asc.epist 

&*rneD\ 


Aszrsas. jf 

Clones 


RTtNV  j  NV*,  tw«:» 
:  lender  Co* . 


Cjoao>  ff.i 
vetcr 


*1 vcrdcr.sis  }  Aivcrd 

,E.  Jon#*-  )  v«»trf 


i  A  aerpL.-arme  ]  GuWjc  »iih- 


)A  Beatles 

I  B*rr>et'\  |  milkvetc 


iA  -ra.veosu*  lone-ieafier 

'  Tor  z .  var  (To  rrey  mil* 

|noncp/)v.i  jdjya  j  vetcr 

i  <  Rvdt  Remaps  . 


|  A  conv*.iif  :u5  I  Timber  pciaon-  F«c«C*ae 
j Green*,  va:  j  vetcr 

I  ? mi Cjaui  Barnecv  I 


1/  de»eri  crctr/  Desere: 


1  NT  Nv*  Cc .  t;  turi 
I  G-  4  central  rr 


I  Lincoln  C<  .(HiQhlanc 
|  Kano*  tc  teasruncte? 


Sanpete  Cc  .  .  VC 


Oper  arave..s  r..;»-  J  $*£>;— 

aider  i •  scattered  .  ;"K- 

r  irvcr*  vjraper  or  |  jw;  * 

.  D***tOn*  iciii  1 


|Grav*...>  4  aand>.  nas 

|r.i.i*;des  witr  hof- 
(finji'  4  pinvo/- 
'ur.ipe:  cr  .imeston* 

Dr>  aaoe- 

orus’  *  teatttrtc 
jrirvor  -  suhiper 
co«**ur.it\ 


f-oa*it  *> 
eatirpated 


.  |  A  t unereu* 
I  Jonas 


Funeral  mil*-  | 

vetcr.  or  | 

fc*ack  wooiy  j 

pod  | 


Nve  Cr  .  ,  W.  •.  ir.  near 
NT5 


caver. 

\  var  . 

quetr-j* 
ay  Jonas 

1 

J 

Three- cornered 
pod  or  Tnenaie 
Gayer  suls- 
vetcr. 

Faoaceae 

I  PTlVJ 

SI  !NV 

J 

Mono  'Or.fluence 
’>  ;rsir  .  Mudd-  an 
. >  ioraar  rivers 

Meac  Rec  Area . 

Cc  . .  NT'  a  lac 

Esmeralda  Cc-  .  N 

in  AC 

.ancaar jus 

Lancer  aula* 

vetcr 

Eabaceae 

t  rrivT 

Kane  and  tea an* no 

cos  .  :"T 

Sraer  crave*. \  4*opet 
I  or  aravelis  c*a'- 
|  ridoe*  More  mof- 
eruat  and  enadmeale 
'  shfi  .eooes  cr  talus 
|  under  *  Ms  seed¬ 
times  or  ,  imestcne 


sands  *aar 

«ti,  wi • r 

Amtrosia  t 


Table  3. 2. 2. 8-1 


Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada /Utah 
study  area  (Pg.  3  of  16). 


SO-  '  sPECIES' 

' 

“1 

COMMON  NAME 

FAMILY 

KNOWN  _  ^  ..  _  TLCWERINu 

*~ms  1  sictikt:* 

REMARKS  ANC 
REFERENCED 

.©  .A.  ..  Douq.  var 

.means  Sarnecy 

Shirty  freck.ed 
bllkvet.cn 

F  AD4CC4* 

T  ST  NV ' 

Found  -niv  m  fcutherr.  Restricted  t„ 

Eurtm  northern  f  Jeep  sand  . 

V-  I  nvo  To..  .su4.lv  f  3ind  :n  iard 

;a.  and  -antrai  •  Junes,  sucre  study 

Amargose  drainage  needed, 

ra s i a .  NV 

...... 

Afr:i- 

Jjr.« 

1  IRV  ictivi ty 

threat 

! 

Fecaceae 

E  SE  •  SV 1 

iE  MV’ 

High 

for  federal 
listing 

Soda  springs  at  .  Moist  a. saline  »ci. 

Sodaviile.  S  ;f  Mina  -.tt.  grass  .prcbaoiy 

:n  S.  Mineral  »ait  jrass 

.ace 

Apr - 
mid  May 

:ro»  type 
-oi.ectior.. 

j  eccnenw* 

threat . ; S . 1C  ’ 

m 

Faoaceae 

m 

HHI 

.4  j  A.  . intnochar : s 
Barnaoy 

Navajo  Lane 

mi.* vetch 

FiZ>«ice*e 

?  ST  '  CT  ’ 

Iron  »  .<ar.e  Co .  :  Wasatch  “crmat ion , 

Navajo  Latte >  -snesnare  gravels  » 

[  limestone  breads 

H 

■ 

A.  aona venal s 

w*cs.  var. 
hemiqyrsis  Ciokey? 
Barneov 

Half -ring  pod 
aiikveccn 

Fabaceae 

T  RT  1  NV ) 

Indian  Sprmqs.and  .n  j  Rocky  s.opes  m 
Charleston  Mens,  dart  j  .-jr.yons  Or  an  cliff 
■Co.  und  m  CA  j  ledaes. 

1CCQ-  ^CCC 

*14- 
15*C  *i 

Apni- 

Cune 

I.C.  CSi 

4.  mu  J  irwmim 

Shaap  Ranqa 
miikvetch 

Fabacaaa 

T  rc:nv> 

Known  only  from 

Desert  lame  Ranqa 

■ 

gj 

Bi 

J 

. 

A.  ivensis 

Barneby 

Mye  imlkvetch 

Fabaceae 

c  RC,NV> 

SE 

llarK  s  »-  ‘«ye  Cota  MV. 
NTS,  Indian  Sprinqs. 
Moapa  k  Lee  Cyn .  m 
Jharlestbn  Mtns. 

Compacted  ralcareous 
alluvial  desert  pave¬ 
ment  with  large 
arreyos  with  _arrea 
>  Amorous  lac: am 
ar.Jtrscm .  y  Ro.wga.a 
suosp.nosa  var. 

tecerori/ncha . 

CJ00-450Q 

13':  mi 

Apr il- 
May 

Aa.  :ji 

13 

a.  pen  Anus 
aarneby 

Rydberg  mlk- 
vatch 

Fabacaaa 

E  RT  *.T' 

Sar field  »  ?ute  los.. 

Tertiary  iqnaous 
jravels.  roesy  :iay 
soi..  mtn  woodlands 
-  r  barrens,  slpiris 
meadows . 

1C.000- 
11. SCO’ 

3 3050- 
3SC8  a) 

August 

:r.  csrs 

land  not 

m  ero-ect 
ins.  .  CC  > 

34 

A.  oopftorus  Macs, 
var.  .-idCtyinui 
Barneoy 

Lee  Canyon 
ailAvateh 

Fabacaaa 

T  ST>NVt 

Known  only’  from 
Charleston  Mtns.  liar* 

CO. .  NV 

Slopes  y  oenenat  m 

3 pen  yellow  cine 

Sorest  m  gravelly 
soil  derived  from 

1 imestcne . 

B 100-4100’ 
14'0- 
."90  »< 

May- 

Marrowiy 

endemic 

lal 

35 

a.  j.  Wats.  vac. 
ioncrtocjiyjr 

Barneby 

Spaarcalyv  *qg 
r.ilkve  tch 

Fabacaaa 

T  »C  Wi 

RTCJT' 

Lincoln  ;o. .  MV.  Iren 
k  Beaver  Cos..  l*T 

Limestone  mtns. 
sheltered  by  sage- 
brush  on  dry  gravelly 
hillsides  and  *tons- 
f ’ats . 

■sCCO-©800 1 
183C- 
. C~ 3  a: 

May- 

lj2CM  +  iy 
:ommo r,:  ^ on  • 

;  e } 

36 

A.  p/ioem*  Barnaby 

Ash  Meadows 

•i Ikvet cn 

Fabacaaa 

E  R£  iMV ' 

SE  INV1 

Miqh 

priority 
for  faderal 
listing 

Endemic  to  eastern 
portion  3 (  central  Ash 
Meadows.  Nye  Co..  MV 

Restricted  to  flats 
a  <nolls  of  calcar¬ 
eous.  alAalme  soil 
tn  Ash  Meadows  with 
shadscale.  tnca. iopaia 
nvdicau.es  var. 

dorrucata 

(threatened  spi  ind 
saltqrass . 

Apr il- 

Mav 

' 

IRV  activity 
threat  .11 

1 

Lanontsr  a»ik- 

vatch 

Fabacaaa 

ST  NVt 

Known  only  from  lower 
Mumboldt  &  Truckee 
valleys  of  Ihurcrull. 
Persninq  a  S.  Washoe 

Cos . .  MV 

Iravelly  washes  . 
outwash  fans  in 
foothills  of  desert 
mtns.  volcanic  sand 
or  rock  debris. 

4300- >000’ 
1311- 
1S24  sm 

Perennial 
avoided  by- 
cattle 

38 

A.  pseud ioden thus 

•am  ary 

Tortopan  *iik- 
-atch 

Fabacaaa 

-  -  .  ,  j 

T  rt:mv) 

1 

Nye  CO . .  Mono  Id .  .  CA 

Deep  sandy  soils, 
drifting  sands  « 
alluvial  soils  with 
Jarcobatus  heilayi. 
Atrip. ar  spp,  Milana 
;a<*asii.  rarradyma 
qlabraca,  C.Hryao- 
e.haamus  ipp . 

soco-eaco1 

15*4  »  - 
*0'3  mt 

1 

| 

Kr.own  on.y 
from  four 
localities 
Prostrate 
perennial 
herb  *• 

12*.  ’1 

39 

A.  ptmrocsrpu* 

M.  C.  Jonas 

wtnqad  bilk- 
vetch 

Fabacaaa 

■ 

Mouth  central  t  3t 
Muetboidt  Co  to  Under 

CO..  MV 

Lovtulls  and  akalma 

sandy  flats,  ssltqrasi 

■aadows  and  opamnqs 

saonq  halophytic 

H 

B 

*•  ;i:i 

3-96 


Table  3. 2. 2. 8-1 


Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  (Pg.  4  of  16). 


NO  ‘  i 

SPECIES" 

T 

COMMON  NAME 

- 1 

FAMILY  1 

STATUS  J 

KNOWN 

DISTRIBUTION 

HABITAT 

— 

ELEVATION 

FLDWERIHOi 

time 

REMARKS  AND 
REFERENCES  " 

-4 

J9* 

| 

A.  robbinsu  var. 
occidental is  Wats. 

lama  i He  Canyon  ■ 
aiikvetch 

Fabacaae  1 

E  RTtNVi 

Lamoille  Cyn.  ,  Ruoy 
Mtns.,  Elxo  Co.,  NV 

In  stream  oanx* 
moist  .cam  sou  mder 
aspen  .n  mtn. brush  type 

August 

AO  ■ 

A.  serenox 

Kuntzel  She Id. 
var.  sordescens 
Barneby 

1 

Squalid  milk- 
vetch  | 

( 

F abaceae 

E  RTNV) 

Mye  Jo.  only. 

Toiyaoe  M.E- 
Toqu  una  Range » 

Foothills;  in  a-.*el»ne 
soil  amona  low  jage- 
brush  and  pinyon- 
*  lumper  scraaoles 
\  through  sagebrush  m 
|  gentle  slopes  •  flats 
>  in  Ralston  .'alley. 

e80G‘ 

.  1C  "3  a. 

j 

nay- 

July 

Known  sn*y 
from  type 
locality . 

|  [25.11.5, 

1  41 

A.  solitaries 

Solitary 

suiXvetcn  I 

1  , 

1 _ 

Fabaceae 

TtOftl  RS»NV) 

i 

N-  HumI>oidt  To.  ,  MV 

1 

I 

1  On  sandy  ilay  sell 
along  the  Dwyr.ee 
|  River 

| 

1000-460?’  1 

:  me 

| 

1 

1 - 

42  \  a .  serieei/Ioruj  Escarpoant  F Abac* a* 

I  M.£.  Jonas  mikvecch 


aphrodes  p«ck  jtacion  or  Faoacaae 

auryiabv*  j  Saadis  Mtn. 

siixveteh 


xana  *nd  Washington 
Jot..  'JT  iCorai 
Ptnx  Dunes  See .  Area; 
Coccmno  Co. ,  AZ 


i  Entrada  »  Navajo 
sandstone  formations 
I  blow  sand,  inter duna 
J  vs.ltyi,  sandy 
i  depressions  on  .edge*, 
j  tars  &  terraces  in 
l  stream  manna.* 


5C00-625G 
I  '  1S3C- 
k  ?0C  a ! 


Rac.  4  DRV 
threat  in 
Coral  ?  inx 
Dunes  I  22 ! 


A  .  zoquiMftus 

Toquima 

Fabaceaa 

T 

RT  ( MV  1 

Nve  Co. .  Toqu.ma 

On  graveily  slopes 

|’00Q’ 

Barneby 

ailkvetc.n 

Range;  mown 

in  canyons,  on  .  ime- 

2134 

frc«  Saul  sour  y  wash 

stone  ierived  soils 
growing  with  Artemisia 
jrouacuia  and  pinyon- 

45 

A.  jnciail* 

Currant 

Fabaceaa 

£  RE i.NV> 

riy*  Co.  foothills  of 

Bare  knoll  of  stiff. 

5300-6500' 

Early 

..  ;sJ 

Barneby 

milfcveten 

High  pn- 

White  Pina  6  Pancake 

lUalm*  clay  derived 

1 1615- 

May 

i 

1  orxey  for 
fed.  listing 

ranges 

from  limestone 

1981  mi 

1 

r  RT  (NV) 

Mohave  Desert  from 

Rabbit  Springs.  CA 

to  Las  Vegas,  W 

|  C.  ,ievedeneia 
xeii. 


Nevada  evening  I onagraceaa 
primrose 


Tuefter 

paintbrush 


Scrophular  la- 

ceae 


Ash  Meadows  only . 

Nye  Co.  Known  froai 

NTS  and  Vtah. 

Volcanic  alkeli  soil.  < 

we  anas  «  talus  slopes 
in  Atriple*  i  A. 
hymenei y tra • 

West  central  NV. 

Washoe  t  Storey,  N. 
Lyon,  w.  Churchill 
cos . ,  NV  4  CA . 

On  sandy  soils, 
with  slight  slope. 

Piute  and  Beaver 
cos. .  UT. 

r  i 

Alpine  vegetation 
in  Tertiary  igneous 
gravels- 

3-9- 


Table  3. 2. 2.8-1 


Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  (Pg.  5  of  16). 


1 - - - - - ! - 

W  iPECltS"  NAME  FAHILt  STAC.  S 

i  __ _ _ _ ; _ i 

iCNOWN  1 

cMwiRTsm  j  KABrrxT 

ELEVATION 

FLOWER : HC 

TIME 

REWAttLS  AND 
RErERENCES  ' 

:  4 

1 

1 

| 

— 

sa.sug.ncsa  '  wont*  Seva  ,  Scrophu.ar 

N-  Nolmgrer  pa.ntoruan  aceae 

i 

i 

i  t 

i 

E  RE  NV 

iE  NV* 

High 

prune/  for 

federal 

listing 

— 

Whit*  Pm«  1;  mv 

Known  cnly  t/o* 

Monte  Nava  not  spring* 
•n  5 tap toe  “a. lay 

On  wet  saline  *01. 
-nere  seepaqe  Mter 

;•  cool  growing 
sinq.y  with 

Jodecac.naon  psuc .  f .  .t - 
1*  :••••* u  singii  * 

PfiiOM  raisayr  var 
s si  ins 

1  d  1 1  ■* 

-  j-y 

I .sturbence 
;f  seepage 

flk>W  ;  *  i 

threat.  •• 

;i'i 

55 

.’MtluflJI 

UWp.1;  .  cm 

iprinq  .ovirvg  ientianaceae 

i 

1 

E  »£  NV ' 

Nya  To.  A*n 

4i.ao  known  from 

Tacop*  Spring*.  TA 

.  _ 

HOC-iJOC1 

t’l-'Jl.  a ■ 

July- 

Sept  . 

\nr,u4  4 

[Ia] 

ie 

'.rauM  1 

a: jk*  i 

:iw*ey  j  Aateraceae 

| 

£  *C  NV* 

Known  .>niy  from 
.Ciarlest on  Ntns. 

::ar*  Jo..  nv 

:r  gravel. y  slope* 

4  SlOlSt  fMK  DOttCSBS 

2400- 
3  300  *1 

.261 

r 

: 

snefius  [  T-ccpa  c.rdbea*  i  isrracna.jr;-  !  T  »?  ’  NV ' 

racopsnsjj  ;  |  km* 

Munj  *  Roo*.  1 

S .  Sye  T  j . .  NV  Asr. 
Meadow*  and  Inyo  Jc . . 

'A 

3n  .arqa  aikalma 
flats  in  Asm  Meadow*; 
fairly  .oaaon  locally 

:ioo- 

:3oo‘ 

«' 1-*  -1  a 

Oct 

Annual 

1  la  j 

Jjfypftant -a  pm* 

"i  vipers  Nutt  car.igr.  ractu* 

3ntt.  b  9c*e 
var .  :n«j  ] 

Iloeay 

3#n*on 

; 

; 

; 

.  _  !  J 

:kuc*m 

T  ST’NV' 

liar*.  Sye ,  Lincoln 
'os..  NV.-  S*r.  Sam. 

.Tn.  .  :a  wchave  Jo . . 

A2  most  location* 

.n  vrs 

Dry  ridgat  in  pinyon- 
luniper  and  «tn  »ano- 
gany.  with  olacfc- 

saga  on  shallow,  wall 
drained  soil*  »  rocky 
araas  in  vly  dottoaa. 
on  ma*aa  or  on  atn 
tops  In  "Jo Id  Meadow* 

NTS'  i.r  occurs  with 
Tnfoiium  sndsraonn 
var  Oaacleya#  'a 
rare  sp. 1  A»*oc.  spp. 
include  Artamuia  » 
Atrip- ar.  $elero- 
cactu*  xtl  yancistrus 
?!  also  occurs  m 
sane  ,‘teei  tac  . 

t 20C - 9000 ■ 

!  1500- 

:'<4  at 

July 

Threatened 
by  :o..ec- 
ters. 

ta  separate 
from  0. 

dasarti . •• 

[  4 .  :  1 

*9 

,'rvpcjne.nj 

;o«i  pacts 

rcmpect  cataeye 

3oraqir.j  .  eae 

t  30 ;  SV 

3T  '  -*T : 

Mll.ard  C3..  CT 

On  Desert  Research 
Experimental  Station'. 

Sevv  ^olj«ita  For  - 
matron,  gravelly 
loam,  open  slope*  s 
ridges,  outcrops 
covered  with  shal.ow 
•oil  layer .  lasart 
snruo  1  grassland 
■  Toasrunicy  with 
Eriooonujn  eramicum. 
dphaeralcaa  caaspj - 
Com.  Panscamon  .nanus 
v  thar  restricted 

1  specie* 

5000-4 50C  ’ 
1525  - 
.983  at 

May- 
Ear  1/ 

June 

nO 

J.  "tof  fmsr.n 

Tonnst . 

Hoffman  :iti- 

sy. 

_ 

3or«q;n*c*«* 

T  PT1  NV! 

Mineral  Jo . .  nv  4 

Inyo  Co . .  2A;  endaMlc 
to  White  Mtn*  4  Inyo 
Mtna. 

Cpen  slopes  of  cock 
k  gravel  .A  pinyon- 
?uniper  &  pnstla- 
1  cone  pma;  wide 
|  eievational  range 

6000-9000' 
18)0- 
:’43  *' 

B 

.rtaoii.es 

Uclr .  i  ?«y*on 

Aoraqinaceae 

E  R£  ,  NV' 

S£(NV) 

3niy  from  north  -> f 

1st  vega a,  5.  nv 
.Clark  6  Lincoln  ros.i 

Gravel  fans  4 
i  alkaline  clay  hills  j 

|  in  Charleston  range  J 

ig  j*-  --  560  ’ 

•  U0C- 
1  2000  a) 

i 

_ 1 

Possibly 
!  extinct 

B 

w.  .nterrupca 
>rtene)  Payton 

Interrupted 

cryptantha 

Bor eg inaceat 

T  PC  :  NV> 

Elko,  Euraka  and  NE 

Nya  coa • .  NV . 

■  1 

4400-8000  * 

| 

Wcfiave 

cryptantha 

Boreginacaae 

T  PT  (NV! 

Char  la* ton  Mtna. 

Clark  Co..  NV  a 
Providence  Mtna.. 

San  Barn.  Co..  CA 

Drv  rocky  places  on 

1  iBieetone ,  on  hil.s 

4  washes  associated 

with  Mtn.  mahogany 

4  ;uniper 

4500-6000* 

.  1600- 
2000  a' 

■ 

m 

Millard  Co.,  UT  in 
vicinity  if  novel! 

Alluvium,  sandy  soil, 
desert  snrub 

Po*siblv 

extinct 

65 

Cvusoc^ru# 

MMi  Cicue 
<1.  E .  Jonas 

Baealt  ipnnq 
parsley 

ApilCM* 

T  PC(NV) 

RD  1  iff  1 

Millard  Co. .  ut 

Restricted  to  basal¬ 
tic  soils,  on 
exposed  slopes; 
basalt  flows  are 

often  aasociatad 
with  thansal  springa.- 
Say  be  present  in 

adjacent  NV 

— 

Apri 1- 
aarly 

June 

JjBShon  to 

abundant 

in  „'T  •• 

! 1  a .  i9l 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 8-1.  Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  (P£.  7  of  1G). 


!  3-  sphaaro iJ*a  Pay*  ^ 
I  var .  cusickii  ' 

>  Roooins.  iitchc.  I 


SC  Oregon  4  adi scant 
NV  My*  *nd  whit* 
Pin*  cot.?) 


SI  3.  atanolob* 

L*d*Ok  VAT. 


[Carson  Rang* 
■dr  aba 


Reqion  of  Lake 
Tahoa 


Damp,  snady  places. 


42  3.  tubal  pi na  Subalpin* 

Doodman  4  Hitchc.  whitlow  grass 


Iron.  Garfield.  Kane. 
4  Millard  cot-  NPS 
'JSFS  4  9LM  land) 


Pin*  , imestone  Member 
of  the  Wasatch  For¬ 
mation,  gravel  or 
clay  loam;  ipruc*. 
fir,  Douglas  fir  or 
onstl#  con*  pin* 
woodlands 


Hay~  Restricted 

to  Limestone 

::oi 


Kctunocaraaa  j 

Purple  hedgehog 

Cac tacaaa 

S  RE  (UT) 

Washington  ic.,  VT 

Navajo  sandstone 

C900‘ 

July 

engeimannn 

cactus 

FE  (UT) 

formation,  sandy  clay 

8)5  ®) 

.Parry)  (mur*  ' 

soil,  desert  shrub 

var.  pu rpureus 

L.  Benson 

: annum  tv 

** 


Cpbadra  {unarm* 
Cov.  and 
Horton 


3 7  I  Epiiobium 

navadanaa  Nuru . 


Zz igmzon  latus 
(Mel*. 4  Nacbr. 
Cronquist 


90  ff.  proaalyticua 
Mason 


| Death  Valley 
«ph*dra 


Nevada 

willowherb 


T (CAI  RCfMVi  EndMif  to  northern 
Mojave  Desert;  Death 
Valley  N.M.  4  SK  SV 


E  RT (MV)  B*av*r  Dam  Mtni. 

Washington  Co.  ITT  4 
Charleston  Mtns, 
Clark  Co..  MV 


G (10)  FT (MV)  Owyhee  CO. .It).  Elko 
Co.. MV  (recently 
located) 


RC(NV)  Known  only  tram 

Desert  Case  Range . 

Clark  4  Lincoln  Cos. 

tru 


«(UT)  Iron  CO-  .  UT  lUSFS 
land) 


On  oajadas,  gentle 
slopes  4  mils  among 
4  below  limestone 
ranges  with  Larrea 
At riplmx.  Ambroai a . 
or  Coleogyn* 

Talus  slopes,  rocky 
outcrops,  ponderosa 
pine  4  aspen 
coasnunity  ta  pine 


On  »ava  sands  and 
rocky  outcrops  in 
mtn  brush;  occurs 
w/Antcnnaru  arcuata 


Rocky  places  in 
the  mountains. 


91  S.  rsiigiosv* 
Cronq. 


92  g.  uncialia 
Sisk*  var . 
con;ugan* 
(Blake)  cronq. 


9)  triofonu* 
ammpiuium 
Reveal 


94  g.  iMMpftilus 
Green* 


RI(UT)  Kan*  fi  Washington 
Co.  8LM.  state  4 
NTS  land 


PC (MV)  Toiyato*  M . F . .  Clark 
4  My*  CO* .  ,  MV 


IS and -loving 
buckwheat 


(Mind- loving 
buckwheat 


Crevices  of  limestone 
rocks  with  Abiaa 
concoior,  Finus  mono- 
phyl ia ,  P.  ponderosa 


Quaternary  alluvium, 
sandy  toil,  desert 
shrub  calamity 


RC (MV)  Humboldt  Co..  MV  4 


Wasatch  Formation, 

9000  1 

talua  slopes,  loose 
sandy  soil  on  canyon 
walls,  or  calcareous 
roots;  spruce-fir 
community 

(2745  a) 

1 

1 

SOOC-oOOO' 
US25- 
1830  mi 


July  Endsmic 
to  type 
locality! 
limestone 
mining; 
hwy  realign¬ 
ment! 
timber 
harvest ( 20] 


June-  Main  habitat 
August  Coral  Pink 
Dunes;  DRV 
us*  120] 


TTr 


Table  3. 2. 2. 8-1.  Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 


study  area  ( Pg . 

8  of  16). 

NO4 

SPECIES' 

■  ~  ” '  : 

1  COMMON  NAME  FAMILY  1  STATUS* 

! 

KNOWN 

DISTRIBUTION 

HABITAT 

ELEVATION 

FLOWERING 

TIME 

95 

-  argoprtyiluis 

Reveal 

Silver-. eat  Polyqonaceae  ,  E  RE.NV) 

buckwheat  SEINV) 

'High  priority  1 
■  for  fed.  listij 

E.ftO  Co.  .  NV 

'9  | 

:  ?n  crusty  mineralized 
sand  or  *andv  wasnes 

1  oelow  Su.pnur  Hoc 

1  Sprinqs,  Ruoy  Valley 

i - 

*05 :  * 

1844  at 

July 

>5a  £■  torn*  C.eyae 

Reveal 


I 


Nye.  Chur  cm  11, 
Lander .  k  Htwrii 

Wj  Mono  Co..  ZJk 


ary  volcanic  outer 
dark  red  dev  in 
r'ifiyOfl’.'Miftr  and 
Diajksaqe.  found 
primarily  on  mine 
ceilmqs  around 
aoandoned  mines 


E.  bjf  urea  Cut* 

1  Stewart  ir 

Po.voonaceae 

T 

RT '  NV  1 

5  .  Nye  Co . 

Reveal 

j  Panrump  vailey 

w .  Pahrump 

.  buckwheat 

i 

Stewart  Vl 

49 

£  ■  cone  inn  uts  i 

Eleqant 

?o Lyqonaceae 

T  RC:NV) 

Nye  Co .  if  ound 

i 

Reveal 

ouckwheat 

- 1 

in  NBGR  t  NTS) 

E.  corymbosum 
Benth.  var. 

metcheweiae 

Reveal 


Mettnews 

buckwheat 


£.  Jerrovii 

Car row 

Polyqonaceae 

Kearney 

buckwheat 

I 


<*a*ninqton  co..  V7 
near  Zion  Nat 1 1  Pit 
on  privata  -and 


RC  CNVI  j  White  Pine  Co.  .  NV 
i  Coconino  Co. .  AZ 


Restricted  to  sandy 
soils  of  volcanic 
oriqin  with  A triple* 
canescens  i  Arc eau  51 


Chmle  Formation, 
purplish  siltstone 
i  sandy  loam  soil 


J800-4000 |  augyat. 
,1158-  I  iaptemt# 

:::o  mi 


Polyqonaceae 

f  RO  (NVr 

Nil  lard  Cc . .  ’-T 

RTIUT1 

104  E.  iobbu  T4C 
v«r.  rotate iu* 
(Greene l  Jones 


Andesite 

buckwheat 


Terrace 

buckwheat 


Polyqonaceae 


Polyqonaceae 


E  RT (MV)  Truckee  R.  lyn. 
$E(NV)  Washoe  Co..  NV 


jn  sandy  so  i  -  with 
Cowa/ua  e  saqebrusn 
-n  Pinyon-Jumper 
woodlands 


Sevy  Joiomite  qravel ,  S400-6200 

clay  4  limestone,  164'- 

rollinq  hills  6  flats.  1881  n 
semi-desert  snrub 


Navajo  Sandstone 
Formation  on 
sandstone  ledqes  4 
adjacent  reddisn 
sand  blow-out  areas 


Dry  qypseout  qravelly  I  420C 
clay  use 


Quaternary  lacustrine 
deposits,  saline 
marly  piaya  remnant 


105a 

E.  .uumuiare 

no  common 

Polyqonaceae 

Not 

S.  Tooele.  Juab  and 

With  shedscals 

5000-6000 

July- 

From  2  die- 

name 

listed 

Millard  cos. .  UT 

and  juniper 

Sept. 

junct  loca¬ 

in  FR 

tions*  • ( 11] 

106  E.  obtlundxi 
M.E.  Jones 


Ostlund 

buckwheat 


107  t.  ovmiifolium 
Mutt.  var. 
camJ##eJmim 

Reveal 


109  t.  penquicefle* 
(m.e. Jones) 
Reveal  var. 
ajpmrere  c*. 
Itokesl  Reveal 


Panquitch 

buckwheat 


Polyqonaceae 


Polyqonaceae 


Not  RE(NV)  Washoe  Co. 

on  PR  (Steamboat  Sprinqs) 

list 


Clay  hills  4  slopes, 
cool  desert  shrub  4 
pi nyon- juniper 
coMtuiuty  alonq  the 
Sevier  River 


Alpine*  sandy  4 
qravelly  areas 


No  information 
available 


4300-6500  Auqust-  [20 1 
'1312*  3ept. 

1903  a) 


volcanic  qraval  4  4500- 

Umaatone,  whitish  11,000' 

clay  outcrops  of  (289*- 

nm  rocket  spruce  fir  3)55  a) 
meadow  cosmnity 


rus  of 
Cedar 

•reeks  tOftv 

Uol 
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Table  3.2. 2.8-1.  Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  (Pg.  9  of  16). 


:c*WON  NAME  rAHILY 


:sn»:wT!.N 


ruwtPlNi  |  ftEKAATS 
*  *‘T!  *  rtME  «FE P.‘  N 


Jiii*  ny#rtJi* 

'iym  * 

flavaal 

I 

\ 


Table  3. 2.2. 8-1.  Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Xevada/Utah 
study  area  (Pg.  10  of  16). 


COMMON  SAMI  |  FAMILY 


KJJOWf 

distribution 


REHARKS  AMP 
R ETCREMCES* 


122 

0-  npleyi  Ripley  gilia 

Polaaumacsae 

T  RCiNV) 

Endemic  in  Fanammt 

In  crevicea  of  steep 

3000-4800* 

May -Oct 

Herbaceous 

Barnetjy 

Range.  Inyo  Jo..  JA 

1  south-facing  1  use- 

(915- 

i June ■ 

perennial 

1 

to  mountains  of  SW 

stone  cliff* 

1463  «) 

July) 

••  i  4 1 

Nye  Jo. 

1 

Grind*! i* 

Ash  Meadows 

Asteracaaa 

Reveal  ■  Beat ley 

gnaws  ed 

124 

Macke! ia 

Owyhee  River  J 

Boraginacea* 

opiuobi* 

sciekseed  i 

Not  RTtNVj  |  To t yafc>*  Range,  Lander 
listed  t  Mv*  cos. 


U2  tfye noptppu* 

(tlifoliuB  Hook 
w»r.  towntowi 
<*ydto,> 


.33  tvBBi*  crypeo- 
cauii*  (Clokay) 
Keek 


134  «rMici 
|  C<yvJ  ttydb. 


Ash  Meadow# 

iV**l* 


RTtNVl  Known  only  from  * 

Mil  irti  on  Charles¬ 
ton  Peak,  Toiyebe  N.r. 
Clark  co..  nv 


WX I MV)  My*  Co. (Ash  Meadows 
•ndssuc) 


teep  granite  slop** 
Ith  scattered  Pino* 
limber  pmti 


Steep  north  or  east  2000-*»500*  April- 

exposure  slop**,  rock  t610  ■  -  Oct 

outcrops  i  cliff  face*  1962  at 

or  in  crevice*  of  mtn 

ranges  of  limestone 

or  dolomite  co-domi- 

nant  with  Pentyl# 

*eg*iocepftaia  var . 
intncati.  Sih* 

npleyi  t  Agave 
Jtahensi*  var.  ttoru* 
pine  (ail  rare  specie*/ 
associated  shrub* 
include  shad*c*le. 

Bnekeiiia  acractv- 
icude*.  rp/ksdra, 
l*pidiu»  framontii  6 
Ourierretia  .mcro- 
ceprteia 


Sranitic  soils  naar 
tree  line 
Subalpin*  Forest 


3600-9600  July- 
2621'  August 
C926  ») 


Restricted  to  crevices  6400-6600|  S*pt . 
in  volcanic  cliffs  m  !  Dct 

4rceai*ia-Pinyon-  1951*  I 

Jumper  2012  *i  | 


Dry  sandy  soil,  open  2100-4  500'  j-un#_ 
areas  in  dasart  shrub  <641-  Sept 

coaMinity  1373  a) 


Rock  crevicea  on 
aorainai  slope 


On  undisturbed  sites 
on  st*ep  slopes  of 
coarse  volcsn.c  tuff 
gravel s  plant* 
utilise  instable 
habitat*  character¬ 
ized  by  erosion  i 
landslide*  with 
pinyon- juniper .  big 
•age  or  four  wing 
•alt  bush 


4600- TOO ' 
<1402- 
2195  n) 


Occurs  at  )f  above 
timber  line  in  luse- 
stone.  rocky  or 
gravelly  slopes 


On  light  colored  clay 
uplands  with  other 
endemics  near  spring 

areas 


11.500'  1  July- 

3500a)  August 


Perennial 
i  291 
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Table  3. 2. 2.8-1. 


Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  (Pg.  11  of  16). 


COMMON  MAKE 


DESCRIPTION 


IrLOWERINC 
I  ME 


PJXAJUS  AHL 
REFERENCES’ 


Larhyru  a 
fuzchcockztnus 

Barneby  4  hvul 


Mojava  imc 


RE.MV) 
SE I MV) 


2  location*  in  My#  CO . 
MV  (NTS l  4  on*  in  Inyo 
CO . ,  CA 


In  ?rot*ct*d  posi¬ 
tions,  often  under 
shrub*.  through 
which  their  Lonqish 
green  itwi  witn 
tendrils  cl i*t>.  in 
pmyon-  ?unip#r 
association*:  wa*h«* 
4  canyon  bottoms  m 
gravelly  to  sandy 


4600  * 
,1380  ■ 


Apr; 

May 


Lmpidium  nanu* 
5.  Wat*. 


Dwarf  pepper- 
grass 


Brassicacsaa 


My*  6  Ellio,  Whit*  Pin* 
Eureka  co*. .  MV 


well  drained  soils, 
in  sand  or  gravel  wii 
black  sag*  in  :*1* 
car  sous  etna. 


6000-1200 
l 1830- 
2195  x) 


|June- 

July 


L.  o#ei*ri  w*l*h 


Ostler 

papperqrass 


Braes icac*a« 


Mot 

Listed 
F.R . 


Information  not 
available 


La*gu#r#iJa 

ttizchcockii 

Mum 


Hitchcock 
bladder pod 


Brassicaceaa 


White  Pin*  (Schell 
Creek  Range) ,  My*  C< 
(Grant  4  Quinn  Cyn. 
Range)  Clark  Co. 
(Charlaaton  Mtna.) 


Limestone  outcrop*  4 
gravelly  soils  with 
scattered  bristle- 
cone  pine 


10.000- 
10.900' 
3048- 
1322  xl 


’un«- 

July 


Lewisis  .eaguirei 
Holmgren 


Maguire 

lewisia 


Portulacaceae 


T  RE(KV) 
RDIUTJ 


Mye  Co,  Endemic  to 
■Cherry  Creek  Suarnt 
in  Quinn  Canyon  Sanqs . 


Loos*  denuded  soil 
derived  fro®  lime¬ 
stone  in  pinyon- 
•umper  4  saqabrusn 


'SOO '800' 
2286- 


Linanthu* 
aremcoia  Jones) 
Jeps.4  Bail- 


Sand  flea 
f  lomr 


Polaanniacea* 


T  RC  (MV) 


Throughout  Mojave 
Desert  region;  ME  Mye 
Co..  Clark.  Emeralda 
coe,  MV  4  Inyo  Co..  CA 


gypsum-rich.  sandy |  2500-4500 
soil*  in  flat  areas  |  ’62- 

in  Josnua  tree  wood¬ 
land  vegetation  or 
Oarrea -Ambrosia 
vegetation 


Annual 

.«)*• 


lomarjum 

cAvmnn 

Math.  6  Const. 


£(CA)  RC  (MV) 


Lander  4  Mye  coe 
I7&zy*b*  and 

Millard  C0-.  JT 
(Confusion  Range! : 
also  or,  ID  4  CA 


On  rocky  talus  $iop«s| 
in  pinyon- juniper  4 
sagebrush  or  xtn 
xahogany  coeewnities 


6000- 
10. 600' 
i 1830- 
3231  a) 


May- 

July 


widespread 
and  abun¬ 
dant 

throughout 
ita  rang#** 


UtpinuM 
hoimgrananu* 
C.P.  Smith 


Holmgren 

lupine 


T  RC  !  HV1 


Emerald*  4  Nye  Co.. 
MV  4  Inyo  Co. ,  CAj 
nostly  m  Sarcobatus 
Flat  drainage  S  Mye 
CO. ,  MV 


Gravelly  soil  in 
pinyon  6  sagebrush: 
abundant  in  sandy 
washes  near  Tolicha 
Peak  4  Grapevine 
Mtna. 


4850-7500 
'1478- 
2286  s) 


L.  }onm$n 
Rydb. 


Washington  Co. 


Alluvium.  sandy  or 
liaestone  soil; 
pinyon- juniper  4 
ntr  brush 
caemainitias 


5800-7000 
i 1769- 
2135  m) 


L.  naiacopflyiiu* 

Green* 


Jaw leaf 

lupin* 


W.  MV-i /echo*  Co, , 
Douglas  Co.  and  in  CA. 


Dry  hillsides  in 
p inyon- juniper . 


Late  May- 

early 

July 


L.  aone j genua 
Heller. 


Mountain 

lupin* 


Washoe  Co. ,  Desert 
Game  Range,  Clark 
Co.  and  eastarn  CA. 


Loos*  gravel  on 
high  ridges,  dry  fell 
fields  (barren  alpm* 
areas)  and  granitic 
outcrops ■ 


9000- 
10.000' 
i3048  mt 


July 

lAuoust 


Mcftamranehera 
grind#! ioidee 

var .  Japretaa 


Dwarf  gum- 

weed 
mac haer anthers 


Astaracaa* 


RC(NV) 

RD(UT) 


wee tern  Millard, 
Tooele  4  Beavar  cos., 

’JT 


Dn  knolls  and  ridges 


May- 

Jur.e 


widespread 

in  IT  U9!*« 


ft.  ImtCMMfm mi- 
folia  (Greene) 


Mtiee-leaf 

machser anthers 


Aeca races • 


Washington  to  Montana 
«  Idaho,  south  to 
Colorado  4  MV 


A  weedy  specie#  of 
disturbed  site*  with 
shadacal*.  sagabrush 
pinyon-;ump*r .  xtn. 

mahogany  *  pond* rot* 
pin* 


June- 
S*pt . 


Taxonoeie  prob, 
lam*,  cons  idered 

by  som#  to  be  , 

sinor  variant 
wtthm  wide* 
spread  M. 


sen trail a 
leucopftyiiA 


Ash  neadow* 

biasing  star 


t  RE  (MV) 
Jf (MV) 

High 

priority 
for  F.R. 
listing 


Endemic  to  Ash  Meadows 
SW  Nye  Co,  MV 


Restricted  to  flata  «j 
knoll#  of  calcareous 
alkaline  son  with 
shadecal*  4  Encsli- 
op*i$  nudicaul im 
var.  corrugata 


2240-2300 
(680-700  I 


May- 

Sept 


mert  anna 
toiyabenn* 
M*c Bride 


Toiyab*  Mtn 
bluebell 


Toiyab#  Rang*.  Lander 

4  M y*  CO* .  .  MV 


Near  aspen  stands  4 
m  drainages  with 
aspen, sagebrush, 
snowberry.  choke- 
cherry  a  Great  Basin 
wildry* 


’000-B200 
(Jli4- 
2500  *1 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 8-1.  Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  (Pg.  12  of  16). 


B 

SPECIES* 

C0M40M  MAM 

FAMILY 

3TATVS  ' 

KNOWN 

DESCRIPTION 

SB 

remarks  and 

REFERENCES’ 

n 

ei milua  vaahomnaia 

Edwin 

Mashoe  mo.nkay 
(IsMr 

Scrophulana- 

-•aa 

RC’.MV) 

wesnoe  Co.  Pyramid 

Lake  araa. 

C ran Its  fans  and 
mountain  alopaa 

4000-4500- 

May 

l  33  1 

ISO 

Mirabil;*  pud ic a 
Barnmby 

laahful  four 
o'clock 

Syctaginacaaa 

T  RC  !MV1 

Endemic  to  5E  Mya,  SW 
Lincoln.  MW  Clark  cos.. 
MV  ,  Pahranaqat .  Orocm , 
Pervoyer  •  several 
a  char  va  Hays  4  MTS 

Confinad  to  basin 
floors  4  alkaline 
areas  near  lake 
beds  from  calcare¬ 
ous  gravel  foot¬ 
hills  to  sandy  vlya 

4  playaa  in  ulini 
soils  with  chan©* 
podiacaous  tnrube; 
prompt  4  weedy 
colonizer  in  dis¬ 
turbed  areas 
roadsides  or 
denuded  areas) 
whera  highest 
density  popula¬ 
tions  ar*  found 

3000-5000' 
(915  - 
16?9  ■) 

May- 

Juna 

Seo phytic 
perennial 
shrub  . 4 1 ** 

151 

opuntia 

puicbmli* 

En gala*. 

Sand  chOll* 

lactaceae 

Sot  RC(NV) 

lifted  SCfUT) 

vr.  FR 

.Nevada  from  aaat 
central  Washoe  Co-. 

Lyon  Co. .  Esawralda  to 
Lander  4  S.  Whits 

Pina  cos.;  was tarn  lT, 
MW  A 2  Mohave  C©> 

Sand  of  dunes,  dry 
lake  aorders.  river 
bottoais,  washas. 
valleys,  t  sagebrush 

iasart 

4000 -'000' 
.1219- 
3134  a) 

May- 

July 

Important 

food 

source 

1 

o.  WuppJaj 

Eng* la.  4  Bigel. 
var.  .mi ieigem- 
culaea  (Clokey) 

1.  Benson 

.Many -;o  in  ted 
whlpple  cholia 

Cactacaaa 

T  RT  'MV) 

RD(UT) 

Noiava  Daaart  from  CA 
to  AZ.  Charlaaton 

Mtns. .  Clark  Co. .  mv. 

Rocky  or  sandy 
r ideas . 

4  700' 

. 

153 

Or vc tea 

nmvadmnaia  Wats. 

Nevada  oryctes 

Solanaceaa 

i  ! 

RCINV) 

Western  MV,  CA  i 

Sandy  places  near 
Alkali  Sink. 

4000-5000' 

i 1220- 

1524  mi 

May 

[221** 

154 

Cry theca 
viesomi  TtC 

Matson  oxythaca 

1 

|| - 

i 

Polygonacaae  ! 

J 

RT  (MV) 

UK*  Mead  SRA.  Clark 

Co. ,  Mya  Co. .  Mineral 
Co. 

1 

! 

July 

(:*!•• 

15S 

PwdiOCACtUM 
ailmri  (Engalm.) 

L.  »«n»on 

Siler  pin¬ 
cushion  cactus 

! 

Cactaceae 

Washington  co. .  ‘JT; 

So  have  co. ,  AZ  near 

St .  Seorge  UT 

Noenkopi  Formation, 
sandy,  jypsifarous. 
calcifsrous  soils 
high  in  soluble 
salts;  daaart  shrub. 
Atr  i pi ex- ret red ymu  a 
communities 

3000-5000' 
'915- 
1525  m) 

June 

!  20) 

156 

B 

Dune  penstemon  1 

! 

Scrophulana- 

:aaa 

T  RT(MVI 

Mya  4  Earner a Ida; 
endemic  to  To  no pah 

araa 

Sandy  soils  with 
four-wing  salt  bush 

4  Tarred  van  a 
giabraca 

4000’ 

H223  mi 

B 

!51  •• 

157 

P.  bicoior 
( Brandegee i 

Clokey  4  Keck  v*». 
bicoior 

■ 

Known  only  from 

Clark  Co. 1 Charlaaton* 1 
and  ad 3 scant  AZ 

Sr aval ly  soils  in 
wasnes  siong  road 
shoulder  in  Larraa 
Ambroa ia  4  Joshua 

tree 

2900-4700’ 
884- 
1433  at 

May 

.26.27] 

158 

p.  b.  »rand*gee> 
Clokey  4  Keck  var. 
roaaua  Clokey  * 
Keck 

koay  bicclored 
penstemon 

Scropnulerie- 

ceee 

m 

£.  Charlaaton  stna.. 
Clark  Co. ,  MV  4  w. 
Mohave  Co. .  AZ 

Crave! ly  washes 
with  Larraa  4 

Yucca 

May 

:s-i 

159 

p,  concitmua 

Keck 

Tunnel  Springs 
beard tongue 

Scrophular ie- 

ceee 

E  RTtUT) 

High  priority 
for  fadaral 
Listing** 

Baaver  4  Millard  com.. 
Tf 

Sevy  Dolomite 
Formation,  gravelly 
soil,  pmyon- 
)umper  woodland 

5 500- '500' 
(1678- 
2288) 

May- 

Juna 

r 

Occurs  with 
several  other 
endemics  on 
ievy  Dolomite 
Form.**  * 30 1 

160 

P.  franciaci- 
penneiin 

Croeewhite 

Pannail 

penstemon 

Hi 

RT  (MV) 

Whita  Pin*  co. ,  mv. 
Restrtctad  to  whaalar 
Paak  araa .  1 

On  open  stony 
spruce  slopes,  talus 
Slopes  below  cliffs. 

9500- 
11 , 5Q0 ' 

August 

(331 

ns  -i 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 8-1 


Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
stud}'  area  (Pg.  13  of  16). 


MO* 

SPECIES'" 

GOmON  NAME  j  FAMILY 

_ i _ 

STATUS 

KNOWN 

oescriptidn 

hkBITAT 

ELEVATION 

'LOWERING 

TIME 

RENAAK5  AND 

REFERENCES* 

161 

P.  t'rutictfoans 

Cov .  var. 

KtCK 

Margo  sa 

pensteaon 

Scrophular ia- 

ceae 

R?  (MV  t 

Collected  f..f  rarelv 
in  3W  W  And  idiacent 
areas  .a  LA 

Ir  rertain  sandy  sr 
leave. 2y  washes; 
free  Specter  Range 

NTS  1 .  Spring  Mtns. 

(>  Kingston  Mtr.s . 

More  study  needed . 

1:00-5:00 ■ 

;975- 
15d5  a. 

Late  May 

i4.  .a  1 •• 

162 

P.  HuMliil  Nutt, 
var.  oitusufol.tu* 
i  Penneil) 

Spr ingdal# 
beard tongue 

Scrophular la- 

ceae 

RTlVTi 

Washington  2o..lT 
only  ".ear  1  .cn  Np> 

Haua'b  Sandstone 
F'-rmatiOft-  ponderosa 
pine.  oax.  service 
berry  »  ’.r.iper 
oeemnity  . 

* 

I6J 

R.  Aeck-ii  Ciokey 

Scropftularia- 

ceae 

£  SC;NV) 

Tharirston  Mtns. 

:o  i  Snaae  Range . 
white  ?ine  lo. 

7r.  i.opes  . f  rvr.e  2b50- 

*r»  ponderosa  pine  j  CIS.:  a 

4  aspen  type  to  1 

rear  mcer. me. 

J  jr.«- 

164 

P. 

Holagren. 

Mt.  Nonan 
pensteaon 

Scrophular 1a- 

:eae 

White  ? me  -0 .  * s  , 
inaxe  Ranqe  L'SFS ) 

Saqebrusn  .r.  at.-..  I  *0C0* 

manoqany  woodlands  (  2500- 

arvd  ponderosa  pine.  1  laco  »i 

34; 

165 

P.  nsnu*  Keck 

Dwarf  beard - 
tongue 

Scrophularia- 

:w« 

. 

£  RT(NV) 

ROUTT) 

Beaver,  Millard  ;js.. 
JT;  in  Desert  Unot 
Exper mental  Station 
and  vicmity- 

Sevy  Doloaite 
Formation,  aicar- 
eous  or  aval;  i:y 
exposure  .n  sage- 
brusn.  pxnyon.  » 
mixed  insert  shrub 
coesminity  an 
a.luviai  fans, 
talus  slopes  & 
rocky  outcrops  in 
and  Sites  wnere 
other  plants  are 

J”  . 

5  500-64  00 ’ 

ib^a- 
.952  at 

Late  May- 
ear  .y  June 

••  2;,  u ; 
was  con¬ 
fused  with 

P  tOliUM 

until 

recently. 

166 

P.  plAUCMIU 

N.  Holsigren 

Pahute 

pensteaon 

Scrophular ia- 

eaaa 

E  RT(NV) 

Southcentrai  Nye  Jc. 

1  in  4  around  NTS  * 
Stonewall  Mtn. ; 

1  1 

1 

i-  ! 

lp«n  areas  in  loose 

soil,  or  rocky  areas 
or  growing  fro* 
rrevices;  in  pinyon 
jumper  or  big  sage¬ 
brush:  not  restric¬ 
ted  to  one  specific 
habitat:  roesson  on 

disturbed  areas  . 

6:00-'I50’ 

1 2042- 
2180  si 

June- 
mid - 

July 

.3. Si 

167 

P.  proctrui  Keck 
yit.  modest u* 

Greene 

Ruby  Mtns. 
beerdtongue 

Scrophular 1a- 

ceae 

T  RT(NV) 

E .  Ruby  Mtns - ,  Elko 

Co..  MV. 

In  alpine  dry  steadow* 
usually  on  rocky 
soils  with  mtn . 
mahogany  and  Junuperu 
scopuiorum. 

9600-400C 

July- 

August 

33| 

166 

P.  pudicus 

R«vn1  s  Beetley 

Bashful 

penstseun 

Scrophular ta- 

ceae 

T  RT  (MV) 

Nye  Coi  known  only 
fro®  Kawicn  Peak 
areas  of  (Cawich  Range 

Washes  6  barren 
slopes  in  pinyon- 
jumper  with  big 
sage  (  mtn  mahogany 

'600-4000  * 

i2Ji'- 
2?43  ml 

June 

[ 25 .  lai •• 

169 

P.  rubicundus 

Keck 

Scrophularia- 

ceee 

E  RC(NV) 

Mineral  Co. -U.  of 
Walker  Lake. 

Dry  places  . 

June 

[27 ,  34  t 

170 

P.  eftowpsomae 

(Grsy)Rydb.  var. 
jsegeri  Rack 

Jaeger 

pensteaon 

Scrophular  ia- 

ceae 

T  RT  (MV) 

Clark  Co. ,  NV 

Flats  and  gentle 
slopes- 

2600- 290C' 

1  '42-884  a 

*ay- 

Jun« 

■  271 

171 

! 

p.  eburbsn 

Torr.  var. 

snascius  Reveal 

6  lest ley 

Buried  Hills 
penseeaon 

Scrophular la- 

ceae 

E  RE  (MV) 

SEkWVI 

Known  only  fro»  type 
locality  m  NW  Clark 

Co . ,  near  boundary 
of  MTS  and  Desert 

Gasw  Ranqe ,  Mye  Co. 

The  type  population 
covers  several 
hectares  in  deep 
volcanic  sands  on 
the  upper  bajada 
below  the  $W  end 
of  the  Buried  Hills 
association  with 

Larrea -ambroti a- 
Krissni  6  Larrea- 
Dalee  ftstontn. 

3800-4100' 

1 1159- 
1250  ml 

June 

173 

P.  eldest  roan 
PeiuMii 

Tldestroa 
beard tongue 

Scrophular l a" 

ceae 

1 

RT<UT> 

Sanpete  &  east  Juab 

cos . .  or 

Desert  shrub,  sage¬ 
brush.  snowberry  a 
juniper  comnuiti 
on  a  variety  of 
•ubetrates. 

?600-8200‘ 

*  17(58- 
2501  •> 

Nay-ear ly 
June 

Has  been 

uepected 
by  grating 

[20) 

m-i 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 8-1.  Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada /l't  ah 
study  area  (Pg.  14  of  16). 


?.  sp.  rioLa»qr»n 


Caap  -'ra*n  Mt: 
-aardtongua 


'4  |  Pent?.*  **oa. 
j  :«pAi.j  wat* 
MacPr.  v*r 
t  .nCTiCaCa 
I  9r*nd*g.  Po**.i 


I  SdapfUia.. -■ 
:<*stricc*d  t '  sadi- 
n«nurv  :4roonai* 
<UMCne«*  .una- 
StOO#  0t  40i3*llte> 
.r  most  of  rh*  Mtn 
rinqu  of  *outn«rr 
MV  ^iDi -  Jts 

I  ringing  from  .:w«t 
|  s.gpas  k  wasnaa  to 
I  staap  cliffs  l 
|  r;ia«  tops  it 
I  mqhar  aiavations 

|  «ith  etnas  r»re 

|  'alciphiies.  e.q.. 

'(aplopappus 
I  trie* 


’5j  .“ataria 

,  ;  hoeipsons*  i 

W4tS. 


.*6  PJMCliil 
snaiscru  1 
;.F.  Machcida 


>■’6^  P-  *rai  dCM« 
I  Atwood 


?.  paaciaya* 

R#V  Ml  k 

dcnstanca 


,  *4 1  F  .-•p/ialcc** 
*r«y 


79  P.  4*4 baeziaa 
Torr.i  d.T. 


:«rher  associations 
4ra  Cpnadr* . 
iatjerretij . 
lapUii*  /:•«»«£;: .  j 
doi  aocyn*  >  sn<sd  - 
sent 


Thompson 

?«e*r 1* 

Fapacaaa  H 

i 

1 

i 

1 

A.  Nalson 
parstaAon  or 
MacOr ida 
scorpionplarst 

Hydrophyllacaae 

nay  pnacalia 

•ivdrcpny  liacaaa  1 

Bast lay 

ohac*l ia 

Hydrophy llacaaa 

Virgin 

scorpionplant 

Hydrophyllacaaa 

l 

1 

9*oo tn  phacaiia 

r 

Hydrophy 1 laesa*  1 

1 

( _ 

Inconspicuous 
pnacsl ia 

Hydrophy 1 lacaa* 

i 

L  _ _ 

Maasal  | 

scorp ipnvead 

Hydrophy I lacaa* 

Mav*da 

phacaiia 

Hydrophyllacaaa 

Parish 

phaoali* 

Hydrophy l lacaa*  <i 

Local  Had  popuiat  :oni 
in  Qsary.  Irand,  Can* .  ( 
San  Juan,  *  Washington 
cos..  JT.  north  AH. 

»  :  populations  ;n 

vts  :.t  sovEhars  .W  i 


7n  dry  rooty  cliffs 
.«  various  vaqa- 
tstion  tvpas  such 
< s  do.oacub*  in  A2 . 
a'srcobacus.  LoCiuflt- 
;ray;a  cr  shad- 
ica.a-gra*n  ao.iy  j 
Jfl  MTS-  | 


waininton  , 
Lincoln  :s. 

k  ian  B«rn - 


Shady  placa*  it  tfta 
oasa  of  sandstona  :rj 
.  .jnesron*  i.iffs  ?r  J 
usonq  cock*  in  sar.dvi 
to  qrava.ly  Miner 
wars  iesart  shrub  »  I 
Joshua  tea*  .osamniti’ 


Spamsn  For*  Janyon.  I  iraan  R.  shala  forma-  a*OC‘ 
dtan  :o. .  ;t.  j  tion.  Jstntus  nopaa,  201J 

I  rocs v  clay  soil, 
grassland  *  setttarad 
atn  .  srvrjJb  coaasunity  .  I 


J!C0-3*0Q‘  May- 


;s  00-600C1  Aprs. 
’ ”*1'  '  May 


Kan*  k  Washington  Oi 
VT :  Mohava  4  Mava’O 
.os..  A Z 


W.  HuiUjoldt  Rang*, 
Parsfunq  00.  .  MV: 

I  also  Butt*  Co. ,  :C 

Widaly  but  thinly 
distr  ibutad  throughout 
Oaatft  '/allay  region 
l  SW  MV 


Liqht-erown  volcanic  4000-5800’  j 
tuff.  ;n  .cos*  talus  1*20  -  I 
*  along  wasnaa  witn  »;  ■ 

AtnpJa*  nyman#! ytrs _ j 

TMnla  Formation,  2000-4500’  i  <^y 

•lluviua,  oar*  ; lay  6U-  I 

soil,  salt  lasart  ll'l  on  j 

shruo  coewunity 


AlKalms  soils  ->n 
talus  siopas  in 
saaaa  river  /allay 


j  St*ap  e.opas  with 
1  tall  saqabrusn 


4000-5000*  '5*Y~ 

1220  -  Sum 

1524  a) 


*600-6*00 ’ 
■1707  - 
;o->)  mi 


On  volcanic  cravtcssj  J000-b500'  March- 
af  itaap  :  1  iff*  ir  ,915-  jun, 

jb  luecseona  sub-  mi  dun*- 

suatee  .n  rvrsy  Sapt . 

p lac as  with 

coloaqyn*. 

Artastisia-pinyon- 
dun  1  par  ro  7r*osoca 
bush  scrub 


;  daroacaous 
I  par ann ia 1 


Annua. ,  ’PV 
A.lar.-warnar 
M«aaow  ,’lv 
Wash  pepi- 
say  o«  itfactad 
*  ad  -k  cran  nq 


Only  >na 
population 
4  .ndivi- 


Apnl-  o»v 

duna  probl**r 

MTS  has 
only 

surviving 
population 
•*  I  *  I 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 8-1.  Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  (Pg.  15  of  16). 


RQVUUCS  AND 
REFERENCES'* 


190  J  5*1  v u  fu nerea 
I  M.£.  Jones 


Not  RT (NV) 

Mojave  Desert  froa 

Dn  gravelly  slopes 

listed 

Kern  Co.  to  sw  MV  a 

t  near  f la  Crock 

south  to  Mojave 

areas  of  igneous 

Rtvar;  widely  but 

origin  in  Ar ceuiii' 

thinly  distributed 

pinyon- juniper  b 

A  trjpJ  ex-Cara  to  ides 
or  creosote  bush 
scrub:  overlapping 
with  populations 
of  another  threa¬ 
tened  cactus 
Coryph*nth* 
vi vi para  var. rosea 

2000-93000 1 

April-  Threatened 

«»10» 

May  or  by  collectors 

1921  *1 

June  it  is  con¬ 

spicuous  •• 

:s) 

Bex  Elder,  Beaver. 
Jueb,  Ml  Herd, 
Sevier  i  Tooele 
roe. .  'JT  t  White 
Pine  Co. .  NV 


One  collection 
fro*  Wuhinqton 
-O . .  'JT :  one  f  row 
eaet  Cher  lea con 
Mena . ,  Clark  Co..NV 


RTIUT1  |  Garfield  fr  Iron  coe. , 
UT:  Eton  National  Pfc 


Ancient  shoreline 
i>  island!  of 
Pleiatocene  lake, 
rocky  soil  of 
hillsides 


On  sandstone  ledqe  4700’ 
near  Pine  Creek  tn  j  :143J  w 


Aaonq  rocks  at  11. 150'  July 

tuetoerline  qrowmq  <3400  so 

under  ftibes 
noncxqenui* 


Pink  Lueestone 
Meaiber  of  weeatch 
formation  on  Sere 
gravelly  clay  « 
eroding  slopes 
eixed  ponderosa 
pine,  fir  i 
western  bristle* 
cone  pine 
cosesunitie* 


Exploited  by 
collectors '* 

[:oi 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 8-1.  Rare  and  protected  plant  species  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  (pg.  16  of  16). 


NO*  SPECIES' 


197  S.  scapoea  Lobed- leaves 

Robinson  vtr.  ailene 

lobeea  Nitcnc. 

•  Hag. 


;phJ«r*lcea 

Jonea  or 

Malvaceae 

RT.NV) 

Beaver  i  Millard  to*. , 

aevy  iolooite. 

: aeepj e a ms 
t.E.  Jones 

tufted  glob* 
mallow 

RT  tUT) 

1 

UT  6  N  ve  Co . ,  NV 
iToiyabe  Mtns. 

rocty  calcareous 
soil,  mixed 
shrub,  pinyon- 
;ump«r,  ind 
grasa  ooewunity 

200  Charleston 

coapacta  tansy 

Kolaqren  , 


S.  ruthrae 

Zion  tansy 

Asteraceae 

rtott) 

Washington  Co.  trp 

Kola. ,  Schultzs 
and  Lovrey 

1 

I 

Sion  National  Part 

202  I  strepcjncftujr  I  Fwflow 

)  oiryanehus  ]  tvistflo*^r 


SgnehynM 

Charleston  1 

Scrophularia- 

r*/iunculinM 

Pennell 

Rictentails 

:*<« 

Carfield  v  Iron 

Clay  soils 

cos.,  JT:  white 

Pin#  Co.,  NV 

| 

206  Townsmndi*  .  j  Charleston 

)on»»ii  i  DiHirl  qround-4a isy 

D«vn1  vmx  . 

tLUPUiOM  ! 


207  Tnfoiium 
tndirionii 
Cray  var. 

Oeacie  ye# 

dUim 


RTIWV)  Endear c  co  Charlaaton  With  Portderoa* 

Mtne.,  Clark  CO.,  NV.  pine . 


Zigedenu*  theethed 

vs<jin*tu$  (****->  deathca»ue 
•eker  &  claueen 
ex.  Clokey  ftacbr . 


‘ Corraapomt*  to  legend  on  eep  shoving  Hn©vn  location*.  115 

2tu«d  on  infortation  fro«  radar  a  l  Register  Uata.  July  l.  1975  and  Juna  16.  197»,  Northern  Nevada  Native  Plant  Society  (NNNPSi  i960  and  walah  «  Thorne. 
1979. 

•  Li a tad  a*  candidate  endangered  in  fa,  1976i  T  -  Hated  ae  candidate  threatened  in  r*.  1975:  Ft  ■  Federally  protected  *e  endangered  >001) :  FT  » 
federally  protected  ae  threatened  tool),  it  •  state  protected  ae  critically  endangered  i Nevada  foreatry  Oivieion  under  NM  $17.J7oj.  Utah  hae  no  etate 
protected  rare  plant  epecieei  U  •  Kecoeewnded  for  endangered  etatue  by  authoritiae  in  Nevede  or  utan,  rt  -  Recomnded  for  tnreataned  ecatua  by 
author itlee  in  Nevada  or  Utah:  RC  •  Recoeewnded  ae  apeciea  of  epecial  concern  by  authoritiee  in  Nevada  or  Utahi  RD  *  ReccMeended  to  be  deliated  by 
author  idea  in  Nevada  or  Utah. 

"Nuafcere  refer  to  reference  liet. 

IHtn  Plante  liaeed  aa  "t"  or  "T"  in  etatua  ooluasi  were  reaoved  'roe  federal  candidate  atatua  effective  Noveeoer,  i960.  k  revised  net  ie  being 
prepered  by  the  U.S.  t  a  *■  *  IHeciryde,  Rug-  i960). 
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Natural  Environment 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 8-2.  Substrate  types  and  rare  plants  that 

often  occur  on  them  (Page  1  of  2). 


Species  which  occur  near  thermal  springs,  seeps 

Castilla ja  salsugincsa 
Centaurium  nawophilum 
Cymopterus  basalticus 
Eriogonum  argophyllum 


Species  which  occur  in  sandy  washes  and  on  flats — Mojave 
Desert  Region 

Astragalus  geueri  var.  triguetrus 
A.  nyensis 

Penstemon  fructiciformis  var.  amargosae 
Phacelia  anelsonii 


Species  which  occur  on  sand  dunes  and  deep  sandy  soils 

Astragalus  callithrix 
A.  lentiginosus  var.  micans 
A.  pseudiodanthus 
Cymopterus  ripleyi 
Eriogonuw  ammophilum 
E.  concinnuw 
Helianthus  deserticolus 
Penstemon  arenarius 
Thelypodium  laxiflorum 


Species  which  occur  on  limestone,  Sevv  dolomite  or  gypsum 
(valley  floors) 


Arabis  shockleyi 
Asclepias  eastwoodiana 
Astragalus  pterocarpus 
A.  uncialis 
Coryphantha  vivipara 
Cryptantha  compacts 
Eriogonum  eremicum 
E.  nummulare 
E.  rubricaule 
Frasera  gypsicola 
Lepidium  nanum 
Phacelia  parishii 

Polygala  subspinosa  var.  heterorhyncha 
Sclerocactus  polyancistrus 
S .  pubispinus 


Table  3. 2. 2. 8-2. 


Substrate  types  and  rare  plants  that 
often  occur  on  them  (Paste  2  of  2). 


Species  which  occur  on  outcrops,  ridges  and  cliffs 

Agave  ut  aliens  is  var.  eborispina 
Arctomecor.  merriamii 
Arenaria  stenomeres 
Giiia  ripleyi 

Species  known  from  bajadas  of  limestone  mountains,  with 
sagebrush,  pinyon  pines  or  junipers 

Astragalus  calucosus  var.  monophyllidius 
A.  convallarius  var.  finitimus 
A.  oophorus  var.  lonchocalyx 
Coryphantha  vivipara  var.  rosea 
Cruptantha  hcffmanii 
C.  interrupta 
Eriogonum  darrovii 
E.  nummulare 

Hulsea  vestita  var.  inuoensis 
Lupinus  holmgrenanus 

Species  known  from  Sevy  dolomite  in  pinyon- juniper  woodland 
(Pine,  Hamlin,  Wah  Wah  Valleys) 

Cryptantha  compacta 
Eriogonum  eremicum 
E.  natum 

Penstemon  concinnus 
P.  nanus 

Sphaeralcea  caespitosa 

Species  which  occur  in  mountainous  areas 

Astragalus  lentiginosus  var.  latus 

Eriogonum  natum 

Fra sera  pahutensis 

Gilia  nyensis 

Lewisia  maguirei 

Lomatium  ravenii 

~  ~  3514 
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THE  CLOKEY  PINCUSHION  CACTUS 
( C.oryphdtttbd  viripara  var.  rose, i) 
OCCURS  WITH  BLACK  SAGEBRUSH 
ON  SHALLOW,  WELL  DRAINED 
SOILS.  THE  SPECIES  IS  THREAT 
ENED  BY  COLLECTORS 


rare  plants 
legend 


number 


SPECIES 

-t  jfjiv  utahensis  var  ebompma 
\ngehca  scabnda 
\ntennana  arcuata 

A  WuYf** 

\rabts  Jtspar 
•trcfomecon  califormca 
A  bum:! is 
V  merrianiu 

\retiana  kotgu  var  rosea 

X  s tenomeres 

Ksi  U’pM'  eastxvoodiana 

1  strata! us  tu'qujlts 
\  divoriicitsts 
A  anipullarius 

x  beatleyae 

\  calfttbnx 

A  caiycosus  var  monopbylUdtus 
A  convallartus  war  fininmus 
1  futterus 

A  seven  var  ihquetrus 
\  ionceahus 
1  lentiginosus  var  latus 
1  /  var  micans 

t  i  VtK  sesquimetrali* 

A  /  var  tirsinus 
t  hrrwm  hans 

A  mohavettsis  var  hemigyrus 
A  musimonum 
A  nyensis 
A.  perianus 

A  oophonts  var  cl okeyanus 
■|.  a.  var.  lonchocdyx 
4.  phoenix 
A  porrecfus 
.4.  pseudiodanthus 
4  pterocarpus 
4  rohhinsii  var  occidert  tails 
4.  5 ere  not  var  sordescens 
4  solitarim 
A.  stria  tiflorus 
A.  fe  pit  miles  var.  ettrylobus 
4  toquimanus 
A  uncidis 
C  atodwrtus  striatus 
(  sp  l  4 sh  Meadows) 
i  'antissonia  megalamha 
(  nevadensis 
CasRHeja  parvula 
(,  satsuxinosa 
tentauhum  namophilum 
Orsium  clokeyi 
C  ordylanthus  tecopensis 
i  onphantha  vivpara  var  rose a 
Cryptarttha  compact  a 
(  hoffmanni 
(  insolita 

<  interrupt  a 
C  tumtdosa 

(  u scuta  wameri 
C  basal ticus 
Cy  mop  terns  coulteh 
C  minimus 

<  nivalis 

C  goodfichii 
Dalea  kingii 
I  Praha  arida 


74  P  aspereda  var.  ziottis  * 

7c  /)  asterophora  var jtsteropnora 

75  D  crassifolia  var  nevadensis  A 

75  D  /aegen  1 

79  /)  pauctfructa  \ 

79a  D  sob oliier a  \ 

50  P  sphaer aides  var  custcktt  ^ 

8A  /)  sterudoha  var  ramosa  i 

g  ,»w~  ! 

s  ESS^nsi-.  : 

87  tpilobium  nevadense 

85  Frige  ran  latus 

09  F  acinus 

90  7  proseh  tints 

7  reliftiasus 

92  7.  uncialis  var  conjugans 

93  Esiogonum  ammaphilum 

94  7.  anemophilttm 

95  7  ar  go  pity  Hum 

95a  7  beatleyae 

96  7  hi pt  real  urn 

96  7  corymbosum  var 

99  7  damn  i i 

100  7  eremicum 

101  7  holmgrenii 

102  7  fa  mesa  var  rupicoia 

103  7'.  lemmonii 

104  £  lob  hit  var  roAittrilfS 

106  £.  natum 

106c  E  nummulare 

106  E  osrtundii 

109  E  panguicense  var.  alpesrre 

110  E  rubricauie 

111  E  fhompsonae  var  alhiporum 

112  E  viscidulum 

113  E.  zion  var  zionis 

1 15  Eorsetlesia  pungent 

116  Eraser a  g)  psicola 

117  F  pahutemis 

118  Eraxinus  cuspidQta  var.  macropetala 

1 19  CfClium  hilendiae  ssp  Aiflr*srr>m»nsr 

120  Geranium  toquimense 

121  Cilia  nyensis 

122  G  ripleyi 

123  Gritidelia  fraxino.pratensis 

124  Hackelia  ophiobia 

125  H  alpinus 

128  II  watsoni 

129  Helianthus  desert icolus 

130  Heuchera  auranii 

132  Hy  me  nopappus  fjlifolius  var  t  am  r  minus 

133  I  vest  a  crvptocaulis 

134  /  eremica 

135  tathyms  hitchcockianus 

136  l  epidium  nanum 

136%  /  os  fieri 

1 37  FesrfuereUa  Hitchcock  it 

138  iewisia  maguirei 

J40  I  omatium  ravenii 

142  Lupinus  fnnesii 

143  malacophytlu* 

<44  /  montigenus 

146  Macoaeratuhera  grindetioides  var  depress* 
145  M  ieuc an  themi folia 


151  ( 

152  ( 

153  < 

154  ( 

155  J 

156  i 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 
163 

165 

166 
167 
166 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 
173c 

174 

175 

176 
176c 

177 

178 

179 
190 

183 

184 
186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 
207c 

208 
209 
214 
218 
219c 


M entzelia  leucophylla 

Merten sut  totyahensn 
Mtmulus  washoenm 

Mirabilts  pudiea 
Opuntia  pulcbetla 
O  whtpplet  var  mulugemculata 
Oryctes 

Oxy theca  wat satin 
Pedtocactus  stlm 
Pcnstemon  arenanus 
P  bicolor  spp  btcotor 
Ph  spp  rosr’Ms 


P  concmnu s 
P  franctsa  penneiln 
P  fruttctformn  spp  amargosae 
P  humdU  var  obtusijoltus 
P  keckii 
P  nanus 
P  pabutensts 
p  procerus  var  modestus 
P  pudtcus 
P  rubicund  us 
P  thompuottae  spp  )aegen 
P  thurbcn  var  anestxus 

P  hdcstromn 
P  tvardu 

P  sp  (Deep  Creek  Mtns  i 
Pentylc  megaloccpbala  var  intrtcaU 
Peterta  thompsonae 
Pbacelta  anefsonu 
P  arpllaceac 
P  beatleyae 
P  cepbalotes 
P  gaberrima 
P  mconspuua 
P  parrshtt 

Phlox  aladi founts 

Polygala  substnnosa  var  heteroehyrtcba 

Primula  cap  titans 

P.  nevadensis 

Rortppa  subumbellata 

Salvra  funerea 

Scleroc actus  polyancistrvs 

S  pubtspinus 

Setaginella  utabensis 

Silene  clokeyt 

S  petersonti  var  minor 

S  s caposa  var  lobata 

Smelowskia  bolm^renii 

Sphaeralcea  caespdosa 

Spbaeromena  compacta 

S  rutbiae 

St  rep  tan  thus  oligantbus 
Syntbyns  ranunculi** 

Tbelypodium  laxifiorum 
T  sagittatum  var.  ovobfoimm 
foumtendi*  jo  new  vcr.  tummoa* 
Ynfolmm  andenonh  *PP  bmdfjaf 
f  a.  vcr.  fnscanum 
T  lemmouu 

Viol*  purpart*  vcr.  c bariettomemm 

CymopterutmnaSorryi 

pitman  ditt  i 

i  HmgiofORptu  *bbemm 

Polmmonhtm  mf**dmt*e 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 8-3. 


Summary  of  the  legal  status  of  protected 
mended  protected  fish  in  the  Nevada/Utah 


and  recom- 
study  area. 


COMMON  NAME 

SCIENTIFIC  NAME 

PRESENT 

CLASSIFICATION 

RECOMMENDED 

CLASSIFICATION 

MAP 

SYMBOL 

FEDERAL 

STATE 

DEACON  et  al. 

C 1979 ) 

HARDY  HAROY 

( 1980a)  j  (1980b 1 

; 

Killifishes  (Cypr modont Idae ) 

1 

Ash  Meadows  Amarqosa  Pupfisn 

Cyprmodon  nevadensis  mionectes 

T 

A 

Devil’s  Hole  Pupfish 

C.  diabohs 

E 

E 

H 

Warm  Springs  Amarqosa  Pupfish 

C.  nevadensis  pectoral  is 

E 

T 

E 

G 

Pahrump  Killifish 

Empetrichthgs  lacos  latos 

E 

T 

E 

N 

Railroad  Valley  Sprmgfisn 

CremchChgs  nevadae 

T 

SC 

E 

Preston  white  River  Sprmqfiah 

baileyi  albivalhs 

T 

T 

SC/T 

i,  : 

Mormon  White  River  Sprmqfish 

C.  b.  ehermophilus 

T 

T 

SC/T 

1.  2 

Hiko  White  River  Sprmgfisn 

C-  b.  grandis 

T 

T 

SC/T 

1.  2a 

White  River  Sprmqfish 

Z .  b.  baileys 

T 

T 

E 

1.  3 

Moapa  White  River  Sprmqfish 

C.  b.  n oapae 

? 

? 

SC 

1,  3b 

Minnows  (Cypnnidae) 

Ash  Meadows  Speckled  Dace 

Rhinichthys  osculus  nevadensis 

E 

T/E  j 

4 

Independence  Valley  Speckled 

R.  o ,  lethoporus 

E 

5 

Dace 

Clover  Valley  Speckled  Dace 

R .  o.  ohgoporus 

£ 

1 

Moapa  Speckled  Dace 

R.  o.  moapae 

? 

T/SC 

6 

White  River  Speckled  Dace 

R.  o.  velxfer 

T/E  1 

18 

Moapa  Dace 

Moapa  cor  laces 

E 

T 

E 

3 

Fish  Creek  Spnnq  Tui  Chub 

Ji  la  bicolor  euchila 

E 

E/T 

13 

Independence  Valley  Tui  Chub 

J.  b.  iso  lata 

T 

T/E  ! 

11 

Newark  Valley  Tui  Chub 

J.  b.  newer kens  is 

SC 

SC/T 

S 

lahontan  Tui  Chub 

G.  b.  obese 

SC 

T/E 

9 

Pahranaqat  Roundtail  Chub 

J-  robust a  Jordan i 

E 

E 

E 

1 

Virgin  River  Roundtail  Chub 

G.  r.  semnuda 

SC1 

5 

T  ! 

S 

least  Chub 

lotichthys  phi  eye  thorns 

;  T* 

T 

White  River  Spinedace 

Le pi  domed a  aibivelis 

T 

T 

T/E  ;  E 

J 

virgin  Spinedace 

L.  mollispini s  moilispinis 

i  Tl  ; 

7 

j  ! 

R 

aiq  spring  Spinedace 

1.  m.  pretensis 

e  ! 

! 

: 

Wound f in 

Plagopcerus  argentissimus 

E 

i  T.  EM 

E 

;  e 

T 

Relict  Decs 

Relictus  solitarius 

j  t 

SC 

|  T/SC  i 

1  ; 

C 

Suckers  (Catostomidae ) 

1 - j - 

white  River  Desert  Sucker 

Catostomus  elarki  intermedius 

T 

T 

1 

SC/T  E 

K 

June  Sucker 

C.  liorus 

Z'  1 

SC 

14 

Cui-ui 

C.  cu jus 

E 

E 

E 

1 

. _i 

B 

Trout  ( Salmon 1 dae ) 

1 

■ 

Lanontan  Cutthroat  Trout 

Sal  mo  clarki  henahawi 

T 

1 

T  1 

i 

U  tan/ Snake  Valley  Cutthroat 

S.  c.  Utah 

E 

T 

i 

Trout 

JH  m 

Humboldt/ Lahon tan  Cutthroat 

S.  c.  ssp. 

SC 

i 

H 

Trout 

Sculpin  (Cottidae) 

1 

i 

II 

Ctah  lake  Sculpin 

Coetus  echinetua 

E 

HI. 

•’Jtah  scat*  protected.  ?2»-i 


SC  »  Special  Concern 
t  ■  Threatened 
t  ■  Endangered 
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LEGEND 

PROTECTED  FISH  SPECIES  FOR  NEVADA 
AND  UTAH 

A  ASH  MEADOWS  AM ARGOSA  PUPFISH 
8  CUI  Ul  * 

C  RELICT  DACE 

E  RAILROAD  VALLEY  SPRINGFISH 
F  UTAH  OR  SNAKE  VALLEY  CUTTHROAT  TROllT 
G  WARM  SPRINGS  AMARGOSA  PUPFISH* 

H  DEVIL  S  HOLE  PUPFISH* 

I  BIG  SPRING  SPINE  DACE 
J  WHITE  RIVER  SPINEDACE 
K  WHITE  RIVER  D6SER1  SUCKfcR 
L  WHITE  RIVER  SPRINGFISH 
M  PAHRANAGAT  ROUNDTAIl  CHUB* 

N  PAHRUMP  KILLIFtSH* 

O  MOAPADACE* 

P  LAHONT AN  CUTTHROAT  TROUT* 

R  VIRGIN  SPINEDACE 
S  VIRGIN  RIVER  ROUNOTAIL  CHUB 
T  WOUNDFIN* 

Q  LEAST  CHUB 
*  Federally  protected 

RECOMMENDED  PROTECTED  FISH  SPECIES 
FOR  NEVADA  AND  UTAH 

1  PRESTON  WHITE  RIVER  SPRINGFISH 

2  MORMON  WHITE  RIVER  SPRINGFISH 

3  WHITE  RIVER  SPRINGFISH 

3a  HIKO  WHITE  RIVER  SPRINGFISH 
3b  MOAPA  WHITE  RIVER  SPRINGFISH 

4  ASH  MEADOWS  SPECKLED  DACE 

5  INDEPENDENCE  VALLEY  SPECKLED  DACE 

6  CLOVER  VALLEY  SPECKLED  DACE 

7  MOAPA  SPECKLED  DACE 

8  NEWARK  VALLEY  TUI  CHUB 

9  LAHONTAN TUI  CHUB 

10  ALVOROCHUB 

11  INDEPENDENCE  VALLEY  CHUB 

12  SHELOON  TUI  CHUB 

13  FISH  CREEK  SPRINGS  TUI  CHUB 

14  JUNE  SUCKER 

16  UTAH  LAKE  SCULPIN 

17  HUMBOLDT  LAHONTAN  CUTTHROAT  TROUT 

18  WHITE  RIVER  SPECKLED  DACE 
(F)  UTAH  OR  SNAKE  VALLEY 

CUTTHROAT  TROUT 
(R)  VIRGIN  SPINEDACE 

RECOMMENDED  PROTECTED  INVERTEBRATES 
MOLLUSCS 

19  OVERTON  ASSIMINEA 

20  MOAPA  VALLEY  TURBAN 

21  ASH  MEADOWS  TURBAN 

22  PAHRANAGAT  VALLEY  TURBAN 

23  HOT  CREEK  TURBAN 

24  STEPTOE  TURBAN 

25  WHITE  RIVER  VALLEY  FONTFLICEILA 

26  RUBY  VALLEY  FONTELICELLA 

27  CURRENT  FONTELICELLA 

28  DUCKWATFR  FONTELICELLA 

29  RED  ROCK  FONTELICELLA 

30  WHITE  RIVER  VALLEY  HYDROBID 

31  DUCKWATFR  SNAIL 

32  CORN  CREEK  SNAIL 

33  ASH  MEADOWS  TRYOMA 

34  MOAPA  TRYOMA 

36  ZION  CANYON  PHYSA 
36  RUSSELL  S  SNAIL 


37  VIRGIN  RIVER  NET  WINGED  MIDGE 

HEMIPTERANS 

38  ASH  SPRINGS  CRFFPING  WATER  BUG 
38  MOAPA  CRFEPINC.  WATF  R  BUG 

PIECOPTEAAN8 

40  GIANT  STONEFLY  NYMPH 
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Table  3. 2. 2. 8-4. 


Summary  of  the  recommended  protected 
invertebrates  in  the  Nevada/Utah  study  area. 


Siol  lusca-Gast  ropods 

Bulimidae 

Moapa  Valley  Turbar. 

Asr.  Meadows  Turbar. 

Panrar.agat  Valiev  Turoar. 

Hot  Creek  Turban 
Steptoe  Turban 

Assimeidae 

Overton  assircmea 

Hydrobxidae 

White  River  Valiev  Fonteiicelj 

Ruoy  Valley  Fontelicella 

Current  Fontelicella 

Duckwater  Fontelicella 

Fed  Rock  Fontelicella 

White  River  Valley  Hvdrobiic 

Duckwater  Snail 

Corn  Creek  Snail 

Ash  Meadows  Tryonia 

Moapa  Tryonia 

P'nysidae 

Zior.  Canyon  Physa 
Lymnaeidae 


Russell's  Snail 


Insects 

Dipterans  (Bleoharocendae 


Virgin  River  Net-winged  Midge 
Hemipterans  (Naucoriaae) 


Ash  Springs  Creeping  Water  Bug 
Moapa  Creeping  Water  Bug 

Piecopterans  (?) 


Giant  Stonefly  Nymph 


"Flummccia"  avernaiis 

1 

" F . "  eruthrcpoma 

Z 

31 

"F."  merriami 

Z 

-r."  r.  St. 

c 

1 

”  F . 11  nevadensis 

T'E 

24 

Assiminea  n.  sp. 

* 

IS' 

Fontelicella  n.  sp. 

Z 

F .  n .  sp . 

t  -r  | 

2<? 

F .  r. .  sp . 

T  'E 

2“ 

F.  r. .  sp. 

T'E 

| 

2£ 

F .  n .  sp . 

TT  j 

IS' 

N.  ger». ,  n.  sp . 

E 

3: 

X.  cer. r. .  sp.  I 

Z  '£ 

K.  gen.,  r. .  sp . 

T  E 

31 

Tryonia  n.  sp.  1 

r 

23 

C.  ciathrata 

T'E 

Phusa  zionx 

5 

■3 1 

lumnaea  pilsbryi 

T'E 

Blephancera  zxoni 


Pelocorxr  shozbone 
Usingerina  moapensis 


N ,  gen . ,  n.  sp. 


N  *  Novum  or  new 
Sp.  »  Species 
gen.  *  Genus 
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of  these  species  evolved  as  a  result  of  isolation  caused  by  drying  of  Pleistocene 
lakes  (10,000-20,000  years  ago),  forming  widely  spaced  small  springs  and  streams. 

Wilderness  and  Significant  Natural  Areas  (3. 2. 2. 9) 

Wilderness  (3.2.2.9.1) 

No  designated  wilderness  areas  are  in  the  study  area.  Jarbidge  in  the 
Humboldt  National  Forest  in  northeastern  Nevada,  and  Lone  Peak  in  the  Unita  and 
Wasatch  National  Forest  in  central  Utah,  are  located  130  and  63  mi,  respectively, 
from  the  nearest  project  feature.  Portions  of  the  proposed  deployment  area  are 
undergoing  review  for  wilderness  characteristics  (Figure  3.2.2.9-1). 

Significant  Natural  Areas  (3. 2. 2.9. 2) 

Significant  natural  areas  in  the  proposed  siting  region  include  over  70 
proposed/designated  natural  landmarks,  seven  national  wildlife  refuges/ranges,  four 
proposed  unique  and  nationally  significant  wildlife  ecosystems,  four  national 
parks/monuments,  and  nine  state  wildlife  management  areas  (Figure  3. 2. 2. 9-2). 
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SIGNIFICANT  NATURAL  AREAS 


LEGEND 

1  NATIONAL  PARK/MONUMENT 

2  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE/RANGE 

3  UNIQUE  AND  NATIONALLY  SIGNFICANT 
WR.DLFE  ECOSYSTEM 

4  NATURAL  LANDMARK 

5  NATURAL  AREA 

6  STATE  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

7  STATE  PARK 


O  APPROXIMATE  BOUNDARY 


AREAS  PROPOSED  FOR 
GREAT  BASIN  NATIONAL  PARK 

EXTENDED  GEOTECHNICALLY 
SUITABLE  AREAS 


3'/ 


MOUNTAINS  (4) 


rw..SH  i 

WEFUGEI2.4)  j 


DEVIL  S  HOLE  (f 
ASH  MEADOWS  \ 


M  KtLOMCTfM 


Nevada/Utah 

Homan 

Environment 


Human  Environment 


HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT  (3.2.3) 

The  designated  Nevada/Utah  region  of  influence  (ROI)  is  shown  in  Figure 
3.2.3- 1.  It  includes  the  Nevada  counties  of  Clark,  Eureka,  Lincoln,  Nye,  Washoe, 
and  White  Pine,  and  the  Utah  counties  of  Beaver,  Iron,  3uab,  Millard,  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  and  Washington.  Geographic  areas  analyzed  other  than  the  ROI  include  areas 
of  analysis  (AOA)  and  potential  base  site  locations.  For  most  impacts  analyzed  the 
AOAs  are  synonymous  with  city  and  county  boundaries.  For  those  attributes  which 
logically  cannot  be  geographically  evaluated  at  the  county  level  (e.g.,  air  quality), 
the  AOA  is  explicitly  defined  when  baseline  data  is  presented. 

Employment  (3.2.3. 1) 

The  size  of  the  employed  and  the  unemployed  labor  force  and  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  are  significant  measures  of  the  study  area  economy,  since  they  reflect 
the  labor  supply  from  which  project-generated  direct  and  indirect  job  demands  can 
be  filled.  Total  unemployment  is  a  significant  measure  of  the  affected  environment, 
for  it  is  a  measure  of  the  region's  unused  labor  pool.  In  this  respect,  it  is  notable 
that  many  of  the  counties  in  the  Nevada/Utah  study  area  have  very  small 
unemployed  labor  pools. 

Of  the  total  unemployed  in  1977,  9  of  the  12  counties  had  unemployed  "pools" 
of  substantially  less  than  1,000  persons.  The  other  three  countes  --  Clark,  Salt 
Lake,  and  Utah  counties  --  have  the  bulk  of  the  employed  and  the  unemployed. 
Substantial  construction  labor  requirements,  in  the  majority,  could  only  be  met 
through  large-scale  labor  importation. 

Unemployed-labor  pools  may  understate  labor  force  availability  in  cases  where 
people  are  employed  part-time  but  would  prefer  full  employment,  and  hidden 
unemployment,  where  people  are  not  in  the  civilian  labor  force  (CLF),  but  might  be 
if  suitable  jobs  became  available.  However,  total  unemployment  is  used  as  the  labor 
supply  variable,  since  accounting  for  underemployment  and  hidden  unemployment 
would  be  highly  speculative.  Moreover,  for  the  rural  counties,  population  totals  are 
so  modest  that  no  substantial  augmentation  of  supply  could  be  met  except  by  labor 
importation,  whether  transient  or  permanent. 

As  shown  in  Table  3.2.3. 1-1,  the  civilian  labor  force  in  Nevada  has  grown 
rapidly  --  6.4  percent  per  annum  from  1970  to  1977.  Unemployment  rates  were 
relatively  low  in  1977  throughout  most  of  Nevada.  The  Las  Vegas  and  Reno 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  --  Clark  and  Washoe  counties, 
respectively— accounted  for  82.2  percent  of  the  state's  unemployed  in  1977  and  82.0 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  The  combination  of  Carson  City  (the  state 
capital),  Clark,  Douglas,  and  Washoe  counties  (the  tourism  centers  of  Las  Vegas, 
Tahoe  South  Shore,  and  Reno),  accounted  for  88.4  percent  of  Nevada's  1977  civilian 
labor  force  and  90.8  percent  of  the  unemployed  in  1977. 

Within  Utah,  unemployment  increased  from  about  17,000  to  25,000  in  the 
1970-1977  period  (Table  3. 2. 3. 1-2).  This  growth  rate  of  5.7  percent  was 
accompanied  by  a  4.4  percent  growth  rate  in  the  CLF.  The  unemployment  rates  for 
the  Utah  portion  of  the  ROI  are  greater  than  those  for  Utah.  Three  counties— Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  and  Weber— account  for  83.8  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  In 
terms  of  unemployment,  these  three  counties  account  for  a  total  of  85.6  percent  of 
the  study  area's  unemployed. 
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Table  3.2.3  1-1.  Nevada  civilian  labor  force,  by  place 

of  residence. 


COUNTY 

CIVILIAN 

LABOR  FORCE* 

UNEMPLOYMENT* 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

RATE 

1977 

GROWTH 

RATE 

1970-77 

1977 

GROWTH 

RATE 

1970-77 

1970 

1977 

Carson  City 

14,450 

12.1 

1,530 

22.6 

5.7 

10.6 

Churchill 

4,830 

4.4 

360 

13.2 

7.1 

7.5 

Clark 

174,200 

6.3 

14,100 

13.2 

5.2 

8.1 

Douglass 

6,420 

9.5 

450 

7.9 

7.7 

7.0 

Elko 

8,620 

5.4 

400 

5.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Esmeralda 

200 

-1.4 

10 

-2.6 

5.4 

5.8 

Eureka 

560 

3.4 

20 

100.0 

0 

3.8 

Humboldt 

3,890 

5.2 

190 

15.1 

2.6 

4.9 

Lander 

1,540 

5.6 

80 

22.8 

1.6 

5.1 

Lincoln  ■ 

1,350 

5.5 

80 

15.6 

3.1 

5.8 

Lyon 

3,670 

2.3 

320 

15.6 

3.7  | 

8.7 

Mineral 

2,660 

-1.2 

160 

11.4 

2.6  i 

5.9 

Nye 

1,920 

-3.5 

100 

5.4 

2.8 

5.1 

Pershing 

1,360 

2.9 

80 

6.6 

4.6 

5.9 

Storey 

680 

8.9 

50 

39.0 

1.3 

7 . 6 

Washoe 

90,500 

7.0 

4,800 

4.6 

6.2 

5.3 

White  Pine 

3,860 

-0.4 

300 

11.2 

3.6 

7.8 

Total  State 

323,000 

6.4 

23,000 

10.7 

5.4 

7.2 

U.S. 

97,401,000 

2.4 

6,855,000 

7.7 

4.9 

7.0 

572 


♦By  place  of  residence 

Sources:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  1978a;  Nevada  Dept,  of  Economic 

Security,  1979. 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 1-2.  Utah  civilian  labor  force,  by 

place  of  residence. 


CIVILIAN 
LABOR  FORCE 


4Bv  place  of  Residence, 


COUNTY 

j 

j  1977 

| 

GROWTH 

RATE 

1970-1977 

1977 

3RCWTH 

RATE 

1970-1977 

1970 

1977 

Beaver 

1  1,870 

3.7 

130 

19.2 

2.6 

7 

Davis 

43,952 

3.7 

1,967 

4.3 

4.3 

4.5 

j  Iron 

6,780 

5.1 

420 

10.3 

4.4 

6.2 

j  Juab 

2,080 

2.3 

150 

6. 3 

5.7 

7  ^ 

Millard 

3,180 

2.5 

150 

-0.7 

5.9 

4.7 

Salt  Lake 

255,410 

5.1 

13,350 

7.: 

4.6 

$  .2 

Tooele 

3,490 

0.7 

430 

4.2 

!  4.0 

5.1 

Utah 

70,040 

1  5.4 

|  3,520 

1.1 

4 . 7 

1 

5.0 

j  Washington 

7,320 

7.1 

370 

6 . 1 

5 . 4 

5.1  ! 

!  Weber 

57,260 

1.7 

4 , 630 

6.2 

6.0 

no 

|  Study  Area  Total 

456,382 

4,4 

25,137 

5.7 

5.1 

5.5 

BOBEBH 

4.7 

29,500 

5.2 

5.2 

5.3 

2.4 

6,855,000 

7.7 

4.9 

7.0 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

RATE 


576- 


Source:  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,  1977;  y.s.  Department  of  Commerce,  1978a, 
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In  Nevada,  the  five  counties  that  comprise  that  state’s  portion  of  the  ROI 
accounted  for  56,8  percent  of  the  state’s  CLF  in  1978.  In  Utah,  ROI  counties  of 
Beaver,  Iron,  Juab,  Millard,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  Washington  represented  76.0 
percent  of  total  state  CLF  in  the  same  year.  In  all  cases  except  White  Pine  and  Nye 
counties,  ROI  counties  had  CLF  growth  rates  well  above  that  for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole 
over  the  1970-1977  period.  In  contrast,  ROI  counties  had  much  smaller  growth  in 
unemployment  than  the  U.S.,  but  greater  than  comparable  rates  for  Nevada  and 
Utah  as  a  whole. 

Nevada  and  Utah  economic  characteristics  relative  to  the  national  average  are 
shown  in  Table  3.2.3. 1-3.  In  general,  sectoral  shares  in  the  Utah  state  economy  are 
more  similar  to  the  national  average  than  those  of  Nevada.  Services  sector  shares 
in  Nevada  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  dissimilarity.  Gaming  and  other  tourist- 
related  activities  alone  account  for  over  28  percent  of  total  employment  in  the 
state  of  Nevada.  Other  significant  differences  between  Nevada  and  national  shares 
are  in  the  agriculture  sector,  with  one-third  the  national  average,  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  national  average. 

Although  employment  shares  in  mining  are  well  below  the  national  average, 
mining  earnings  shares  are  equal  to  the  national  average  in  Nevada,  and  over  five 
times  the  national  average  in  Utah.  Utah  has  two-thirds  the  national  average  in 
manufacturing  employment  share  and  about  one  and  one-half  the  national  average  in 
construction  shares. 

On  the  whole,  the  nation's  employment  rate  has  grown  only  half  as  fast  as 
Utah’s,  and  one-third  as  fast  as  that  of  Nevada.  Leading  growth  sectors  in  both 
states  are  construction  and  manufacturing.  Nevada  construction  employment  has 
grown  5.7  times  as  fast  as  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Nevada 


Selected  characteristics  of  the  Nevada  economy  are  shown  in  Table  3.2.3. 1-4, 
where  the  share  of  total  employment  is  shown  by  county  and  economic  sector.  The 
dominance  of  Carson  City,  Clark,  Douglas,  and  Washoe  is  evident  in  their  accounting 
for  almost  90  percent  of  total  state  employment  in  1977.  The  total  is  only  about  0.4 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total,  although,  as  shown  in  Table  3. 2. 3. 1-5,  Nevada  employment 
is  growing  much  faster  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  This  high  rate  of 
growth  was  a  function  of  high  growth  rates  in  several  of  the  larger  counties— Clark 
(the  Las  Vegas  SMSA),  Carson  City,  the  state  capital,  Washoe  (the  Reno  SMSA)  and 
Douglas,  locale  of  the  Tahoe  South  Shore  entertainment  center.  Within  the  ROI, 
however,  Nye  County  had  a  large  negative  growth  rate,  while  Eureka,  Lincoln,  and 
White  Pine  had  growth  rates  lower  than  Nevada  as  a  whole. 

Agriculture  has  not  been  important  in  Nevada,  since  it  provided  only  1.4 
percent  of  the  jobs  in  1977.  Within  the  state,  counties  with  employment  shares  of  at 
least  10  percent  in  agriculture  included  Churchill,  Esmeralda,  Eureka,  Humboldt, 
Lander,  Lincoln,  Lyon,  and  Pershing.  Growth  in  agriculture  has  been  modest,  with 
an  annual  average  growth  rate  of  only  1.0  percent  over  the  1967-1977  period.  Four 
counties  (Nye,  Carson  City,  Storey,  and  Washoe)  had  negative  growth  in  agricultural 
employment  and  six  had  rates  of  growth  below  the  state  average.  The  county  with 
the  most  rapid  growth  of  agricultural  employment— White  Pine— is  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  M-X  facilities  and  is  slated  for  the  White  Pine  Power  Plant. 
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Table  3.2.3, 1-3.  Selected  economic  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Nevada/Utah 
region  and  the  United  States 
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Table  3.2. 3. 1-4.  Total  employment  and  percent  share  by  major  economic  sectors 

for  counties  in  Nevada,  1977. 


Table  3.2. 3. 1-5.  Nevada  employment  growth  by  sector,  study  area  counties,  1967-1977 


BIA,  April,  10  70. 


Human  Environment 


Mining  accounted  for  1.2  percent  of  the  state’s  jobs  in  1977.  Eureka,  Lander, 
Lincoln,  Lyon,  Nye,  and  White  Pine  had  employment  shares  of  10  percent  or  more. 
However,  data  were  not  available  for  a  number  of  other  counties  because  of 
disclosure  rules.  Mining  grew  statewide  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of  2.2  percent, 
below  that  for  the  United  States.  Within  the  ROl,  mining  employment  was  well 
above  the  average  growth  rate  in  Lincoln  and  Nye  counties. 

Construction  had  a  larger  share  of  the  state’s  employed  labor  force  -- 
5.7  percent  --  and  was  greater  than  the  national  average  of  4.0  percent  in  1977. 
Over  the  1967-19 77  period,  though,  high  rates  of  growth  in  construction  employment 
were  observed  in  Clark,  Elko,  Mineral,  Carson  City,  Douglas,  and  Washoe  counties. 
In  general,  high  rates  were  characteristic  of  the  more  urban  areas  with  lower 
increases  in  the  more  rural  counties. 

Manufacturing  employment  grew  at  a  rapid  rate  over  the  1967-1977  period, 
but  it  accounted  for  only  4.3  percent  of  the  total  in  1977  (Table  3.2.3. 1-5).  The 
nation's  percent  share  of  manufacturing— 20.1  percent  of  total  employment— 
indicates  that  in  this  respect,  Nevada  is  atypical.  While  disclosure  rules  have 
limited  available  data,  it  is  clear  that  wide  differences  exist  in  growth  of 
manufacturing  across  the  counties.  Over  1967-1977,  average  annual  growth  equalled 
4.3  for  Clark,  26.9  percent  for  Carson  City,  18  percent  in  Douglas,  and  11.8  percent 
in  Washoe  counties,  for  example,  while  the  state  figure  over  this  same  period  was 
about  9  percent. 

Services  grew  at  the  same  rate  as  total  employment  in  Nevada,  5.7  percent 
per  annum  over  the  1967-1977  period,  and  this  sector  clearly  dominates  state 
employment  (37.1  percent  in  1977).  The  chief  contributors  were  the  counties  of 
Clark,  Douglas,  and  Washoe,  since  the  hotels,  motels,  gaming,  entertainment,  and 
related  services  are  concentrated  there.  These  three  counties  had  a  service  industry 
growth  more  rapid  than  the  state  as  a  whole,  6.7  percent  per  annum  for  Clark  (Las 
Vegas),  6.2  percent  for  Douglas,  and  6.6  percent  for  Washoe  (Reno)  over  the  1967- 
1977  period. 

In  the  government  sector,  Nevada’s  18.4  percent  share  of  the  total  was  almost 
the  same  as  that  for  the  nation.  The  variation  from  county  to  county  is  quite  large, 
however,  for  example,  5.5  percent  in  Douglas  as  opposed  to  60.2  percent  in  Mineral 
County.  Government  was  the  major  job  source  in  Lincoln  and  White  Pine  counties. 
The  government  sector  has  exhibited  an  average  annual  growth  of  5.2  percent  over 
1967-1977  --  more  than  twice  that  of  the  United  States.  Above  average  growth 
rates  were  recorded  for  Clark  and  Nye  counties. 

Utah 


Of  Utah's  total  employed  work  force  in  1977,  60.2  percent  were  working  in 
Salt  Lake  and  Utah  counties—two  of  the  seven  counties  in  that  state  comprising  the 
region  of  influence  (see  Table  3.2.3. 1-6).  The  remaining  five  counties,  however— 
Juab,  Beaver,  Millard,  Iron,  and  Washington— were  much  smaller  contributors  to 
total  state  employment;  their  1977  share  equalled  only  3.7  percent  of  the  Utah 
total.  Utah  had  an  employment  growth  rate  of  3.5  percent  from  1967-1977  (Table 
3.2.3. 1-7),  double  that  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Of  the  ROI  counties,  Salt  Lake  and 
Utah  grew  fastest,  except  for  Washington  County.  Other  rural  counties  grew  slowly, 
with  Juab  County  exhibiting  a  0.2  percent  average  annual  growth  rate— the  lowest  of 
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Total  employment  and  percent  share  by  major  economi 
selected  counties  in  Utah,  1977. 


COUNTY 


Human  Environment 


all  seven  ROI  counties  in  the  state.  Within  the  ROI,  only  a  small  number  of  jobs 
were  in  agriculture;  this  is  consistent  with  the  small  shares  in  Utah  and  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  for  this  industry.  County  shares  in  agriculture  were  highly 
variable  in  Utah,  however,  ranging  from  0.5  percent  in  Salt  Lake  to  18.1  percent  in 
Beaver  County.  In  addition  to  Beaver,  other  rural  counties  have  had  relatively  high 
agricultural  employment  shares. 

The  state  had  a  negative  rate  of  growth  in  agricultural  employment  from 
1967-1977  (Table  3. 2.3. 1-7).  This  was  consistent  with  national  trends.  Every  county 
recorded  a  decline  in  agricultural  employment,  ranging  from  a  low  of  2.7  percent 
average  annual  growth  over  1967-1977  in  Washington  County,  to  a  high  of  0.9 
percent  per  annum  in  Beaver  and  Iron  counties. 

Mining  has  had  a  small  role  in  the  state  and  ROI  county  economies.  It 
comprised  only  2.6  percent  of  Utah’s  total  employment  in  1977.  This  share  was 
relatively  greater  than  that  of  Nevada,  but  well  below  that  of  the  U.S.  as  a  whole. 
Utah  County,  with  7.0  percent  of  1977  employment  in  mining,  had  the  largest  share, 
while  Washington  County's  0.1  percent  share  was  lowest.  The  state  as  a  whole 
experienced  a  3.7  percent  average  annual  growth  rate  over  1967-1977  in  mining. 
This  was  slightly  above  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Rapid  growth  in  mining 
employment  was  observed  in  Utah  County,  with  the  balance  of  the  ROI  counties 
growing  less  rapidly.  Disclosure  rules,  however,  have  prevented  a  full  accounting  of 
county-specific  mining  employment. 

Construction  accounted  for  5.8  percent  of  total  state  employment  in  1977, 
well  above  the  nation's  4.0  percent.  Millard  had  the  lowest  share— 1.2  percent— and 
Washington,  the  largest— 10.0  percent.  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  counties  had  shares 
approximating  that  of  Utah  as  a  whole.  The  most  rapidly  growing  employment 
divisor,  in  Utah  was  construction,  with  a  9.9  percent  average  annual  growth  rate. 
The  U.S.  growth  rate,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  1.6  percent  per  annum.  Utah  had 
an  above  average  growth  rate  and  Salt  Lake  County  was  very  close  to  the  state 
average.  Only  one  county— Millard— showed  a  decline  rather  than  growth  in 
construction  employment. 

The  share  of  manufacturing  employment  in  Utah  was  13.5  percent  in  1977, 
well  below  the  29.1  percent  share  recorded  for  the  nation.  Iron  County's  share  was 
the  smallest— 6.2  percent— while  3uab  had  the  largest— 25.8  percent.  Salt  Lake 
County's  share  was  13.9  percent,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Utah,  and  would  be 
expected,  given  the  dominance  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  metropolitan  area  within  the 
state.  Manufacturing  employment  in  the  state  grew  well,  averaging  4.0  percent  per 
annum  over  the  1967-19 77  period.  This  rate  of  growth  was  much  greater  than  the 
nation's  growth  rate  of  0.1  percent  for  the  same  period.  Iron,  Millard,  and 
Washington  all  exceeded  the  state's  average  growth  in  manufacturing,  while  the 
metropolitan  counties  of  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  were  close,  experiencing  3.9  and  3.6 
percent  per  annum,  respectively  over  1967-1977. 

3obs  in  services  equalled  about  81,000  in  1977,  roughly  14.7  percent  of  total 
state  employment.  This  percent  share  was  less  than  one-half  that  of  Nevada,  but 
only  slightly  below  the  17.4  percent  of  total  U.S.  employment  recorded  in  the 
services  industry.  Of  the  ROI  counties,  only  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  had  service  industry 
shares  of  their  total  employment  above  the  state  average.  Other  counties  were 
predominantly  rural  and,  as  such,  had  little  demand  for  a  large,  well-integrated 
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service  industry.  Across  Utah  as  a  whole,  the  services  division  grew  rapidly,  at 
4.9  percent  per  annum,  over  the  1967-1977  period.  This  growth  was  well  above  the 
U.S,  growth  rate  of  3.0  percent.  Millard  grew  the  slowest  at  0.6  percent  and  Utah 
County,  the  most  rapid  with  an  average  annual  rate  of  5.5  percent.  Iron,  Juab, 
Washington,  and  Salt  Lake  counties  all  had  above  average  growth  rates  in  the 
service  industry  from  1 967- 1 977. 

Government  had  the  dominant  share  of  state  employment  in  1977.  This 
industry’s  share  of  23.2  percent  translates  into  more  than  125,000  jobs  and  was  well 
above  the  18.2  percent  national  average  for  government  employment.  Of  the  ROl 
counties  in  the  state,  however,  only  Iron  County  had  a  percent  share  figure  above 
the  23.2  percent  given  above  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  government  sector  grew 
at  a  modest  2.1  percent  average  annual  growth  rate  over  the  1967-1977  period. 
Juab  experienced  negative  growth  in  government  employment  over  this  longer 
period,  while  other  counties  came  up  to  Salt  Lake  County’s  4.2  percent  per  annum 
growth  figure. 

Income  and  Earnings  (3.2.3 .2) 

Earnings  trends  basically  follow  employment.  Since  a  detailed  analysis  of 
employment  by  industry  has  been  given  above,  relatively  little  additional  analysis 
will  be  given  for  earnings. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  on  services  in  Nevada,  the  state  does  not  conform  to 
the  income  and  earnings  characteristics  of  other  states  or  the  nation.  In  Nevada, 
income  from  the  services  industry  was  more  than  double  the  national  average  in 
1977.  In  both  Nevada  and  Utah,  however,  the  economic  sectors  that  grew  the 
fastest  between  1967  and  1977  were  construction  and  manufacturing.  Except  for  a 
decline  in  agriculture,  real  earnings  from  ail  sectors  increased  during  the  10-year 
period. 

Nevada 


Total  earnings  in  Nevada  equalled  $4,148.6  million  in  1977,  but  were  only 
about  0.4  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  Per  capita  income  for  Nevada  averaged  $7,980 
in  1977,  about  14  percent  more  than  the  U.S.  average  of  $7,026.  Table  3. 2. 3. 2-1 
details  growth  in  earnings  by  major  economic  sector  for  Nevada  as  a  whole  and  by 
county.  Table  3.2.3.2-2  presents  per  capita  income  and  earnings  shares  by  county 
for  1977. 

Utah 


Per  capita  income  equalled  $5,943  in  1977,  well  below  that  for  either  the 
nation  as  a  whole  or  Nevada.  The  state  as  a  whole  had  total  1977  earnings  of 
$6,010.5  million,  only  0.6  percent  of  the  U.S.  1977  total,  and  slightly  above  the 
comparable  figure  for  Nevada.  Table  3.2.3.2-3  details  growth  in  earnings  by  major 
industrial  sector  for  Utah  and  selected  counties  over  the  period  1967-1977.  Table 
3. 2.3. 2-4  presents  per  capita  income  estimates  and  each  industrial  sector’s  share  of 
total  1977  earnings  for  the  state  and  selected  counties. 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 2-1.  Earnings  by  economic  sector,  Nevada  counties,  1967- 

1977.  (In  millions  of  1977  dollars.' 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 2-2. 


Per  capita  income  and  earnings  shares  by 
economic  sector,  Nevada  counties,  1977. 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 2-3. 


Earnings  by  economic  sector  in  selected  Utah 
counties,  1967-1977.  (In  millions  of  1977 
dol lars . ) 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 2-4.  Per  capita  income  and  earnings  shares 

by  economic  sector,  selected  Utah 
counties,  1977. 


Human  Environment 


Public  Finance  (3.2.33) 

The  major  sources  of  revenue  for  Nevada  are  taxes  from  sales  and  personal  use 
and  gaming,  which  combined,  account  for  over  three-quarters  of  the  state's  general 
fund  revenues.  In  Utah,  sales  and  income  taxes  account  for  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  total  revenues.  For  both  states,  the  largest  expenditure  is  for  education, 
followed  by  social  services. 

Population  and  Communities  (3.23.4) 

Recent  population  trend  data  for  Nevada  and  Utah,  shown  in  Table  3.23.4- 1, 
indicate  33  and  22  percent  population  growth  rate  for  Nevada  and  Utah,  respective¬ 
ly,  for  the  decade  between  1963  and  1975.  The  increase  in  Nevada  has  been  due 
primarily  to  in-migrants  from  other  states  and  has  been  concentrated  mainly  in 
Clark  and  Washoe  counties,  which  contain  the  cities  of  Las  Vegas  and  Reno.  Rural 
areas,  on  the  other  hand,  have  attracted  few  new  settlers.  Utah  population 
increased  as  well,  but  primarily  from  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  rather  than 
from  in-migration. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  total  Nevada  population  is  classed  as  urban,  with  56 
percent  of  the  state's  total  in  Las  Vegas  and  24  percent  in  Reno.  Of  the 
21.1  percent  increase  that  took  place  in  the  state  between  1960  and  1970,  15.7 
percent  was  through  net  in-migration  and  5.3  percent  by  natural  increase.  Nevada's 
population  is  projected  to  more  than  double  by  1990,  but  the  number  of  households 
will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population. 

Although  Utah  registered  a  2.6  percent  annual  rate  of  growth  over  the  1970- 

1977  period  (well  above  the  U.S.  average),  it  ranked  behind  growth  in  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  More  than  half  of  the  state's  population  reside  in  Salt 
Lake  and  Utah  counties.  The  annual  growth  rate  over  the  period  1960-1970  was 
somewhat  lower  (1.7  percent)  than  that  experienced  between  1970  and  1975.  Of  the 
13.9  percent  total  population  increase  that  occurred  between  1970  and  1975,  10.3 
percent  was  from  natural  increase,  while  only  3.6  percent  was  due  to  net  in- 
migration. 

T ransportation  (3.23 3 ) 

Roads  (3.23.5.1) 

The  area  is  served  by  U.S.  Highways  6,  50,  and  93  and  State  Routes  2,  7,  and 
25  and  8A,  21,  25,  38,  46,  and  51  in  Nevada;  and  21  and  56  and  257  in  Utah. 
Interstate  Routes  70,  80,  and  15  provide  access.  These  highways  are  shown  on 
Figure  3.23.5-1,  along  with  the  annual  average  daily  traffic  for  1979  in  Nevada  and 

1978  in  Utah.  These  routes  connect  small  cities  and  communities,  none  of  which  has 
a  population  over  10,000.  Communites  with  populations  over  1,000  are  identified  in 
Figure  3.23.5-1. 

State  and  federal  routes  are  primarily  two-lane  paved  roads.  Numerous  lesser 
quality  roads  are  graded,  unsurfaced  roadways,  or  unimproved  trails  created  by 
regular  usage. 

Traffic  volumes  are  very  light  and  the  roadway  network  accommodates  this 
traffic  at  a  high  level  of  service. 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 4-1.  Population  and  employment  in  Nevada/Utah 

by  year  1965-1975. 


NEVADA 

UTAH 

YEAR 

EMPLOYMENT 

POPULATION 

EMPLOYMENT 

POPULATION 

1965 

1966 

1967 

200,226 

444,000 

446,000 

449,000 

391,289 

|  991,000 

|  1,009,000 

1,019,000 

1968 

214,657 

464,000 

398,642 

|  1,029,000 

1969 

233,662 

480,000 

412,032 

1,047,000 

1970 

243,764 

i 

493,000 

j 

419,071 

1,066,000 

1971 

252,706 

j  511,000 

431,959 

1,094,000 

1972 

265,799 

532,800 

451,064 

1,127,400 

1973 

281,526 

551,161  J 

475,518 

1,150,230 

1974 

291,620 

574,055  j 

492,056 

1,178,697 

1975 

296,843 

592,007  j 

497,482  | 

1,205,923 

2160-1 

Source:  U.S .  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 

and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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The  capacity  of  most  segments  of  the  existing  highway  system  is  relatively 
high,  since  the  roads  are  generally  in  good  condition,  with  good  alignment  and 
moderate  grades.  However,  through  mountain  passes,  highway  alignment  and  grade 
are  influenced  by  the  topography  causing  a  corresponding  reduction  in  capacity. 
Critical  sections  with  restricted  capacity  are  shown  on  Figure  3.2.3.5-1  and  are 
listed  in  Table  3.2.3.5-1. 

Load-carrying  limits  in  both  Nevada  and  Utah  are  based  on  the  number  of 
axles.  Load  limits  are  20,000  lb  for  a  single  axle  and  34,000  lb  for  a  tandom  axle  in 
Nevada,  and  18,000  lb  and  34,000  lb  respectively  in  Utah.  Length,  height,  and  size 
limits  are  70  ft,  14  ft,  and  8  ft  respectively  in  Nevada,  and  65  ft,  14  ft,  and  8  ft  in 
Utah. 

Railroads  (3. 2.3.5 .2) 

The  Nevada  Northern  Railroad  has  its  southern  terminus  in  Ruth,  northwest  of 
Ely.  It  runs  north  an']  south,  providing  rail  service  to  Ely,  McGill,  Warm  Springs,  and 
Currie  and  intersects  with  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  at  Shatter,  Nevada. 
Western  Pacific  runs  east  and  west  across  Nevada  and  Utah.  A  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  line  connects  Las  Vegas  with  Sait  Lake  City  and  services  Caiiente,  Beryl, 
Lund,  Milford,  and  Delta,  among  other  communities. 

Air  Traffic  (3.2.3 .5 .3) 

Major  airline  service  is  provided  through  the  airports  at  Las  Vegas  and  Reno, 
Nevada,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  There  are  a  number  of  small  public  and  private 
airstrips  and  a  limited  amount  of  commercial  traffic  in  Ely,  Nevada,  and  Delta  and 
Cedar  City,  Utah. 

Energy  (3.2.3 .6) 

Fuel  Supply 

There  are  few  pipelines  for  crude  oil,  product  oil,  or  natural  gas  which  pass 
through  the  deployment  region  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  The  existing  and  proposed 
pipelines  have  been  plotted  from  information  from  the  energy  companies  and  the 
federal  agencies  and  is  presented  in  Figure  3. 2.3. 6-1.  Among  the  currently  proposed 
natural  gas  lines  are  the  Rocky  Mountain  Pipeline  that  may  pass  near  Ely  and  the 
Pacific  Gas  Transmission  proposal  for  a  30 -inch  high  pressure  gas  transmission  line 
from  Wyoming  through  Cedar  City  and  Las  Vegas.  Projected  fuel  consumptions  are 
presented  in  Table  3. 2.3.6- 1.  In  general,  liquid  fuels  are  trucked  to  distribution 
centers  and  distributed  locally. 

The  Nevada/Utah  region  has  numerous  geothermal  resources  which  may  be 
tapped  for  alternative  energy  systems. 

Electric  Power  Supply 

The  Nevada/Utah  study  area  is  serviced  by  Regions  27,  28,  and  30  of  the 
Western  Systems  Coordinating  Council  (WSCC).  Projected  peak  demands  without 
M-X  and  available  resources  are  presented  for  winter  and  summer  conditions  in 
Figures  3.2.3.6-2  and  3. 2.3. 6-3  respectively.  Capacity  will  be  increased  as  a  result 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 5-1.  Locations  of  severe  grades  and  alignments  in 

the  Nevada/Utah  study  area. 


Skull  Rock 

45  jp.i  SVC  of  Delta 

,  U.S.  6  «.  5C 

Kings  Canyor 

55  mi  SW  of  Delta 

u.s.  e  &  sc 

Sacramentc 

41-56  mi  East  of  Ely 

U.S.  6  &  5C 

Conners  Canyor. 

16-2“  mi  East  of  Ely 

U.S.  €  &  92 

1 

Robinson 

16-23  mi  west  of  Ely 

|  U.S.  5C 

Little  Antelope 
Sunur.it 

3 i  — 3 C  mi  West  of  Ely 

U.S.  5 C 

Richmond  Mountain. 

Eureka  to  13  mi  East  of  Eureka 

U.S.  5C 

Austin  Summit 

Austin  tc  12  mi  East  of  Austin 

U.S.  5C 

Squaw  Peak 

15-16  mi  West  of  Milford 

Utah  21 

war.  War. 

303:  mi  West  of  Milford 

Utah  21 

Caliente 

Caliente  tc  15  mi  West  of 
Caliente 

U.S.  93 

Hancock  Summit 

12  in  West  of  Crystal  Springs 

Nevada  25 

Currant  Summit 

5-1:  mi  NE  of  Currant  Ranch 

U.S.  6 

Murray  Summit  j 

1-10  m:  SW  of  Ely 

u.s.  e 

|  Matural  Gas  (Dry) 
f  (millions  of  cubic  ft) 

Total  Fuel  Oil 
(thousands  of  barrels) 

Diesel  Fuel 
(thousands  of  barrels) 

Heating  Fuel 
(thousands  of  barrels) 


64,510  61,280  63,860  j  118,510  112,590  117,330 

I 

3,830  3,080  3,290  !  9,020  7,270  7,770 


1,500  1,210  1,290  j  2,130  1,720  1,830 

480  380  410  j  1,380  1,110  1,190 


^thousands  of  barrels)  U'700  9'800  9'320 


Jet  Fuel 

x thousands  of  barrels) 


6,650  6,650  7,260 


33,170 

117,330 

7,770 

1,330 

1,190 

i 

13,930 

1 

2,070 

| 

Figure  3. 2. 3.6-2.  Western  Systems  Coordinating  Council  (WSCC), 

regions  25,  27,  28,  and  30,  projected  peak  demands 
and  resources  (winter  conditions,  Nevada/Utah). 


OPERABLE  RESOURCES 


Figure  3. 2. 3.6-3.  Western  Systems  Coordinating  Council  (WSCC), 

regions  25,  27,  28,  and  30,  projected  peak  demands 
and  resources  (summer  conditions,  Nevada/Utah). 
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of  the  construction  of  facilities  such  as  the  Intermountain  Power  Project,  the  Harry 
Allen  power  plant  and  the  White  Pine  power  project. 

The  existing  and  proposed  transmission  lines  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 2. 3. 6-4  for 
the  Nevada/Utah  region.  As  can  be  seen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  MX 
deployment  area  there  are  not  many  transmission  lines. 


Land  Ownership  (3. 2. 3. 7) 


Federal  Land,  Nevada/Utah 

Several  federal  agencies  administer  land  in  the  Nevada/Utah  study  area 
counties  (the  acreage  is  given  by  county  in  Table  3.2.3.7-1).  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  administers  the  largest 
portion  of  these  federal  lands;  the  acreage  administered  by  the  BLM  in  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  counties  is  included  in  Table  3. 2. 3. 7-2. 

Private  Land,  Nevada/Utah 

In  most  cases,  existing  communities  are  located  in  areas  where  adequate 
private  land  exists  to  support  additional  development.  In  some  areas,  however, 
extensive  growth  and  development  of  communities  would  be  restricted  if  public  land 
was  not  available  (Table  3. 2. 3. 7-2  and  Figure  3.2. 3. 7-1). 

State  Land,  Nevada/Utah 

Utah  and  Nevada  differ  in  the  amount  of  land  that  is  state  land  (Table 
3. 2. 3. 7-2  and  Figure  3. 2. 3. 7-2).  Utah,  as  a  condition  of  statehood,  was  granted  four 
sections  of  federal  land  from  each  township  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  schools  of 
the  state.  On  some  of  its  state-owned  lands,  Utah  has  a  system  of  parks  and 
monuments,  etc.,  but  the  majority  is  still  vacant  and  generally  undeveloped. 
Nevada,  on  the  other  hand,  has  comparably  little  state-owned  land,  and  most  of  that 
is  developed  for  various  purposes  such  as  state  parks  and  historic  sites. 


Land  Use  (3.2.3.8) 


Nevada  and  Utah  economies  have  planning  and  zoning  ordinances  that  protect 
agricultural  land  from  urban  development.  Nevada’s  agricultural  development  is 
geared  toward  the  livestock  industry;  Utah's  is  more  diversified.  The  numbers  of 
farms  and  farming  acreage  are  listed  in  Table  3.2.3.8-1.  Table  3. 2.3. 8-2  shows 
trends  in  farming  in  Nevada  and  Utah  for  the  past  30  years,  and  the  market  value  of 
crops,  hay,  and  livestock  and  livestock  products  for  1974  is  shown  in  Table  3. 2. 3. 8-3. 

Acreages  for  total  cropland,  harvested  cropland,  cropland  used  as  pasture,  and 
irrigated  land  are  shown  in  Table  3. 2. 3.8-4.  Figure  3. 2. 3. 8-1  illustrates  the 
relationship  of  croplands  to  geotechnically  suitable  land. 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 7-1. 


Federally  administered  acreage  by 
county  in  the  Nevada/Utah  study  area, 
excluding  BLM  administered  land. 


COUNTY 

FOREST 

SERVICE 

NATIONAL 

PARKS 

WATER  AND 

POWER 

RESOURCES 

SERVICE* 

FISK/ 

WILDLIFE 

SERVICE 

INDIAN 

RESERVATION 

DEPARTMENT 

OF 

DEFENSE 

Nevada 

Clark 

36,800 

496,100 

50,200 

501,800 

4 ,400 

336,400 

Esmeralda 

46 , 00C 

2,000 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

Eureka 

162,200 

- 

- 

200 

- 

Lander 

279,200 

— 

- 

- 

200 

- 

Lincoln 

23 . 000 

— 

— 

276,500 

- 

576,00: 

Nye 

1,662,800 

92,200 

- 

- 

9,300 

2,327,000 

Per shine 

- 

- 

22,400 

- 

200 

- 

White  Pine 

855,900 

- 

li.SOC 

70,700 

- 

TOTAL 

3,067,900 

592,300 

72,600 

785,800 

65,000 

3 , 241 ,400 

Utah 

Beaver 

136, 40C 

- 

- 

1,000 

- 

Iron 

243,500 

9 , 00C 

- 

- 

— 

Juab 

117,800 

— 

600 

15,400 

37 ,700 

- 

Millard 

361,700 

— 

— 

59 , 500 

— 

- 

Tooele 

150,200 

- 

— 

- 

— 

1,522,600 

TOTAL 

1,011,600 

9,000 

600 

75.900 

2^,  TOC- 

i,  522,602 

Study  Area 

Total 

4,079,500 

601 , 30C 

73,200 

865,700 

122.  70C 

4,774,000 

'Formerly  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

^ource:  Department  of  Interior,  1978;  University  of  Utah,  1976. 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 7-2.  State,  private,  and  BLM-administered 

lands  in  the  Nevada/Utah  study  area 
counties,  in  thousands  of  acres. 


gg 

ELK 

ADMINISTERED 

LAND 

PERCENT 

OP  TOTAL 

PRIVATELY 
OWNED  LANDS 

r 

PERCENT 

!  STATE  LAN 

! 

Nevada 

Clark 

5,174 

3,481 

6" 

469.4 

.  c 

i  -  ■  — 

4c  .  1 

; 

Esmeralda 

2,  285 

2, 121 

92 

162.  C- 

-  : 

— 

Eureka 

2,  688 

2,187 

82 

486.2 

16.2 

,  - 

Lander 

2, 59" 

3,303 

92 

289." 

8.1 

Lincoln 

6,816 

fc,  S8C 

96 

219.4 

Nye 

11, 561 

10,712 

92 

622." 

• 

li  .5 

Per shine 

3,859 

2, 91C 

76 

917.2 

- 

Wmte  Pine 

5,  699 

4,365 

392.1 

t  .  9 

1  .  c 

•Jtan 

Beaver 

1,656 

1,159 

70 

272.4 

16.5 

14: . : 

Iron 

2,112 

974 

4c 

752.1 

35." 

122.1. 

Juab 

2, 184 

1 ,406 

65 

393 . 9 

16.  C 

J 

Millard 

4,255 

2,  992 

70 

474. C 

11.1 

Tooele 

1  4,423 

4,083 

1  92 

83.4 

1.6 

25^  .2" 

Totals 

56, 309 

45, 275 

82. 1 

5,756.1 

ic.: 

i. isi. : 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  lands  administered  by  federal  aqencies  otner  thar.  tne  ELK. 

Source;  Nevada  Governor's  Office  of  Plannmc  Coordination,  January  1976,  and  University  cf  Utah.  1976 
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Table  3.2. 3.8-1. 


Farms  and  farmland  in  Nevada/Utah 
study  area  counties,  1977. 


COUNTY 


NUMBEF 

OF 

|  FARMS 


AVERAGE 
SIZE  OF 
FARMS 
(ACRES) 


TOTAL  ACREAGE 
IN  FARMLAND : 


FARMLAND  AS 
PROPORTION  OF 
ALL  COUNTY  LAND| 
(PERCENTAGE) 


i 


Nevada 

Clark 

Esmeralda 

Eureka 

Lander 

Lincoln 

Nye 

Pershinc 
White  Pine 


147 

26 

62 

58 

75 

97 

97 

100 


534 
96,546 
4,281 
10,787 
778 
4,588 
6 , 670 
2,312 


78,252 

2,510,187 

265,417 

625,643 

58,320 

445,052 

646,954 

231,248 


1.6 
109. 92 
9.9 
17.4 
.9 
3.8 
16.8 
4.1 


State  Total 


662 


7,343 


4,861,073 


Utah 

Beaver 

Iron 

Juab 

Millard 

Tooele 


183  j 

337 ! 
201 

652 

229 


822 

1,365 

780 

823 

1,876 


150, 368 
459,917 
156,760 
536,409 
429,516 


9.1 

21.8 

7.2 
12.3 

9.7 


State  Total 


1,602 


1,082 


1,732,970 


Bi-State  Total 


2,264 


2,913 


6,594,043 


include  all  cropland,  pasture  and  grazing  land,  except  that  or. 
open  range  under  government  permit. 

tabulated  as  being  in  the  operator's  principal  county  which  is 
defined  as  the  one  with  the  largest  value  of  agricultural 
products  was  produced.  This  is  where  the  operator  reported 
all  or  the  largest  portion  of  his  total  land.  As  a  result  of 
this  procedure,  Esmeralda  County  exceeds  100  percent. 


COUNTY  FARMLAND 
AS  PROPORTION  OF 
STATE  FARMLAND 
(PERCENTAGE: 


C.~ 

5.8 
C .  5 

6 .  C 


45. C 


1.4 

4.3 

1.4 
5.C 
4 .  C 

16.2 


3211-1 


Source:  Dept,  of  Commerce  (1977) 


Table  3. 2. 3. 8-2.  Trends  in  farming  in  Nevada/Utah, 

1950-1974. 


YEAR 

NUMBER 

OF  FARMS 

ACREAGE 

IN  FARMS 

IRRIGATED 
ACREAGE  IN  FARMS 

HARVESTED 

ACREAGE  IN  FARMS 

Nevada 

1950 

3,110 

7,  064, 000 

727, 000 

421, 000 

1954 

2,857 

8,231,000 

567,000 

360, 000 

1959 

2,354 

10,943,000 

543, 000 

338,000 

1964 

2,156 

10,482,000 

824,000 

507, 000 

1969 

2,112 

10,708,000 

753, 000 

521,000 

1974 

2,  076 

10,814,  000 

778,000 

551,000 

Utah 

i 

1950 

24, 176 

10,865,  000 

1,138,000 

1,279, 000 

1954 

22,826 

12,262,000 

1,073,000 

1,228,000 

1959 

17,811 

12,688,000 

1,062,000 

1,062,000 

1964 

15,759 

12,868,000 

1, 092,000 

1,039,000 

1969 

13,045 

11,313,000 

1,025,000 

1,024,000 

1974 

12,184 

10,610,000 

970,000 

1,089,000 

3024-1 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  1977. 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 8-3.  Market  value  of  agricultural  products 

sold,  Nevada/Utah  study  area  counties, 
1974. 


COUNTY 

VALUE  OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  SOLD 
(THOUSANDS 

OF  DOLLARS) 

VALUE  OF 

CROPS  AND 

HAY  (PERCENT 
OF  COUNTY 
TOTAL) 

VALUE  OF  LIVESTOCK 
AND  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS 
(PERCENT  OF 
COUNTY  TOTAL) 

OTHER 

PRODUCTS 
(PERCENT  OF 
COUNTY 
TOTAL) 

VALUE  OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  AS 
PROPORTION  OF 

STATE  TOTAL 

PERCENTAGE 

Nevada 

Clark 

7,734 

9.8 

89.3 

0.9 

5.8 

Esmeralda 

1,233 

40.0 

59.9 

0.1 

0.9 

Eureka 

3,476 

35.6 

64.2 

0.0 

2.6 

Lander 

3,821 

22.3 

77.7 

c.o 

2.9 

Lincoln 

2 , 096 

IT. 5 

62.5 

c.c 

1.6 

Nye 

3,066 

38.8 

60.9 

0.3 

2.2 

Pershinc 

15,216 

52.7 

47.3 

C.O 

11.4 

white  Pine 

3, 399 

9.9 

88. 5 

1.6 

2.5 

Total 

40,045 

28.3 

71.3 

.  .  c-<  . J 

30.0 

Utah 

Beaver 

6,560 

30.7 

69.3  i 

C.O 

1.9 

Iron 

11,715 

53.9 

45.9 

3.4 

Juab 

3,133 

37.0 

62.3 

.1 

C .  9 

Millard 

24,434 

35.6 

64.5 

.4 

*  *  2 

Tooele 

3,609 

20.1 

76.2 

1.6 

1.1 

Total 

49,451 

38.2 

1 

61.6  j 

0.2 

14.6 

Nevada/Utah  Total 

81,762 

36.2 

61.4 

i 

0.4 

17.4 

sol-: 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (1977). 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 8-4. 


Cropland  acreage  Nevada/Utah  study 
area  counties,  1974. 


COUNTY 

TOTAL 

CROFLAND 

HARVESTED 

CROPLAND 

CROPLAND 

USED  ONLY  FOR 

PASTURE 

LAND 

IRRIGATED 

CROPLAND  AS 
PROPORTION  OF 
STATE  CROFLAND 

Clark 

12 , 000 

6,000 

2,000 

11,000 

1.6 

Esmeralda 

e ,  ooc 

4 , 000 

2,000 

6  ,  OOC 

C  .6 

Eureka 

34 , 000 

24,000 

6,000 

31,000 

4.5 

Lander 

38,000 

28,000 

4,000 

32,000 

5.0 

Lincoln 

30,000 

13,000 

16,000 

19,000 

4  .  C 

Nye 

28,000 

16,000 

7,000 

26,000 

2 . 7 

Pershing 

38,000 

35,000 

3,000 

36,000 

5.C 

White  Pine 

26,000 

15,000 

7,000 

24,000 

3  _  “ 

Nevada 

Total 

214,000 

143,000 

47,000 

189,000 

26.4 

Beaver 

27,000 

21,000 

4,000 

23,000 

1 . 5 

Iron 

66,000 

43, OOC 

16,000 

46,000 

3.6 

Juab 

60,000 

26 , 000 

16,000 

14,000 

2.  ? 

Millard 

157,000 

98,000 

25,000 

93, OOC 

6.5 

Tooele 

39,000 

18,000 

14,000 

15,000 

2.1 

Utah 

Total 

349,000 

206,000 

75,000 

191,000 

1? .  C 

Nevada/ 

Utah 

Total 

563 ,000 

349,000 

246,000 

38C , OOC 

sc:-: 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  1977. 
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Human  Environment 


There  are  over  36  million  acres  of  BLM-administered  land  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
study  area.  Most  of  this  is  grazed;  still  more  is  grazable. 

Degree  of  slope  (greater  than  50  percent)  can  render  land  ungrazable,  but 
water  is  the  vital  limiting  factor.  Cattle  will  not  travel  further  than  about  4  mi 
from  water.  Present  distribution  of  water  sources  is  such  that  approximately  15 
percent  of  the  Caliente  District  and  8  percent  of  the  Tonopah  District  are  unused 
because  water  is  unavailable.  In  areas  where  water  is  available,  distribution  is 
generally  inadequate  for  optimum  vegetation  utilization  by  livestock,  wildlife,  wild 
horses,  and  burros. 

The  BLM  regulates  grazing  on  the  extensive  lands  through  the  use  of  permits, 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  animal  unit  months  (AUMs).  (An  AUM  is  the  forage 
required  to  keep  one  mature  cow,  or  its  equivalent,  or  five  sheep  for  one  month). 
There  were  1,766,479  AUMs  on  lands  under  BLM  jurisdiction  in  1979  (Table 
3.2. 3. 8-5). 

Livestock  inventories  for  sheep  and  cattle  for  the  years  1974  and  1978  are 
listed  in  Table  3. 2. 3. 8-6.  The  hog  population  in  both  states  is  substantially  less, 
holding  at  about  10,000  and  40,000  head  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  respectively,  from 
1970-1978. 

Recreation 

Nevada/Utah 


Most  of  the  natural  resource  recreational  areas  and  campgrounds  are  administ¬ 
ered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  National  Park 
Service,  Nevada  State  Park  System,  and  the  Utah  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
In  Nevada,  85.2  percent  (930,000  acres)  of  developed  recreational  areas  are  federal 
lands  and  11.3  percent  (123,000  acres)  are  state  lands.  In  Utah,  federal  lands  are 
207,000  acres  (62.0  percent)  and  the  state  provides  106,000  acres  (31.3  percent). 
Tables  3.2.3. 8-7  and  3.2. 3.8-8  show  the  proportions  of  developed  recreational  land  in 
Nevada  and  Utah  administered  by  various  agencies. 

Campgrounds  and  Major  Recreational  Areas 

There  are  major  recreational  facilities  and  campgrounds  throughout  the 
Nevada  study  area,  but  these  are  concentrated  mainly  in  Clark,  Lincoln,  and  White 
Pine  counties.  Although  Elko  County  has  more  than  ten  major  recreational  areas, 
most  are  considered  too  distant  from  potential  M-X  deployment  areas. 

Most  recreational  facilities  and  campgrounds  in  Utah  are  located  just  east  of 
the  project  area.  Included  are  numerous  U.S.  Forest  Service  developments,  state 
parks,  and  other  developed  areas  of  interest.  Tooele,  Juab,  Millard,  Beaver,  and  Iron 
counties  all  contain  portions  of  National  Forest  Service  lands  on  which  numerous 
campgrounds  and  picnic  areas  are  situated  (Figures  3.2. 3.8-2  and  3. 2.3.8- 3). 

Water-based  Recreation 


Resident  participation  surveys  conducted  since  1975  show  that  the  four  major 
water-oriented  recreational  activities  —  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 8-5.  Distribution  of  animal  unit  months 

(AUMs)  by  BLM  Planning  Units,  1979. 


NEVADA 

PLANNING  UNITS 

AUMS 

PLANNING  UNITS 

AUMS 

Elko  District 

Ely  District 

Buckhorn 

86 , 610 

Moriah 

145,942 

Currie 

118,709 

White  River 

65,964 

Total 

205,319 

Lake  Valley 

12,308 

Battle  Mountain  District 

Wilson  Creek 

55,326 

Cortez 

112,688 

Steptoe 

20,359 

Mount  Airy 

69,717 

Butte 

27,288 

Pony  Express 

71,441 

Newark 

71,263 

Devil's  Gate 

61,675 

Duckwater 

30,069 

Tonopah  ?A  West 

68,201 

Preston  Land 

39,482 

Tonopah  PA  East 

85,329 

Horse  and 

Cattle  Camp 

21,565 

Total 

469,566 

Total 

489,566 

Las  Vegas  District 

Nevada  Study 

Caliente 

78,235 

Area  Total 

1,242,171 

UTAH 

PLANNING  UNITS 

— 

AUMS 

PLANNING  UNITS 

AUMS 

Salt  Lake  City  District 

Richfield  District 

Gold  Hill 

21,336 

Topaz 

74,105 

Skull  Valley-Lakeside 

82,773 

Confusion 

88,261 

Onaqui-Aquirrh 

21,321 

Tintic 

39,030 

Total 

125,430 

Warm  Springs 

73,535 

Cedar  City  District 

Total 

274,931 

Cedar 

36,572 

Utah  Study 

Pinyon 

87,375 

Area  Total 

524,308 

Beaver 

48,818 

—1  .  I«_| 

NEVADA/UTAH  STUDY 

T  al 

123,947 

AREA  TOTAL 

_ 

1,766,479 

508 


Source:  BLM  planning  Unit  Documents. 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 8-6.  Livestock  inventories,  Nevada/Utah 

study  area  counties,  1974  and  1978 
(in  thousands). 


COUNTY 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

1974 

1978 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  STATE 
PRODUCTION 

— 

1974 

197£. 

percent  of 

TOTAL  STATE 
PRODUCTION 

Nevada 

Clark 

15 

17 

3.0 

* 

* 

Esmeralda 

6 

6 

2.0 

* 

* 

Eureka 

32 

34 

6.0 

14 

5 

4.4 

Lander 

34 

31 

5.4 

4 

5 

4.4 

Lincoln 

26 

21 

3.7 

* 

* 

Nye 

32 

27 

4.7 

6 

« 

3.5 

Pershing 

39 

35 

6.1 

18 

6 

5.3 

White  Pine 

26 

21 

| 

3.7 

34 

24 

21.0 

Nevada  Study  Area  Totals  , 

1 

j  210  1 

! 

1 

192 

33.7 

76 

44 

36.6 

Utah 

1 

Beaver 

25 

261 

3.0 

4  ! 

31 

0.6 

Iron 

23 

24 1 

2.8 

56 

361 

7.3 

Juab 

16 

171 

2.0 

7 

4  * 

C.8 

Millard 

67 

701 

8.1 

| 

13 

81 

1.6 

Tooe le 

14 

151 

1.7 

29 

18 1 

3.7 

Utah  Study  Area  Totals 

145 

152 

17.6 

109 

69 

14.0 

Regional  Totals 

355 

344 

23.7 

1 

185 

- - - 1 

113 

18.7 

506-1 


*Less  than  500  sheep. 

‘Utah  estimates  are  derived  by  assuming  that  each  country's  share  of  the  state 
output  has  remained  constant  since  1974. 


Source:  Nevada  Agricultural  Statistics,  1977;  Utah  Agricultural  Statistics,  1978. 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 8-8.  Outdoor  recreation  facility  inventory--acres  of  land  facilities 
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•  NEVADA  STATE  PARKS  SYSTEM 

1  BEAvER  dam 

2  9£RlN-  ChTnyCSAcP 

3  :at*€c«al  SORGE 

4  CAVE  lake 

5  ECHO  CANtON  RESERvO'R 

6  <ERSma*v- ava\ 

7  .AmONTAN  R£5E«vG  R 

8  RED  ROCK  CANYON 

9  a»E patch RESEBvC R 
10  SPAING  .  A_^£  » 

n  vallEy  of  fire 

12  AASO  CHARCOAL  OvENS 

O  U  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

13  ANGEl  CREEk 

14  ANGEL  .AkE 

15  9AKE®;«eS< 

16  dERHvCRtE* 

17  9IG86NG 

18  3'RO  CREEK 

19  JHERRY  :r£E< 

20  OLE  /E  CREEK 

21  SjflflANT  CREEK 

22  EAST  CREEK 

23  .ACK  CREEK 

24  .AA8IDCE 

25  -£«MAN  CREEk 

26  _'ECRESK 

27  A'NE  CREEK 

28  3NAK£  ;reS< 

29  ’«OMAS  CAN*  ON  • 

30  "  MBER  CPEEk 

31  NAflO  MOUNTAIN 

22  NhEElER  PEAK 

33  JVhiTc  aivER 

34  NiLO  hQPSE  CRCSS'NG 

35  aluVCREEk 

36  3IG  CREEK 

37  908  SCCT^ 

38  CAThecRAl  ROCK 

39  OEER  CREEK 

■»0  sl6TCh£R  V'EW 

41  hill’OP 

42  KINGSTON 

43  <VLE  CANYON 

44  MAmOGANv  GROVE 

45  MCWiLL'AMS 

46  dolomite  camp 

47  OLOVliLw 

48  ^OXTAIL 

49  PEAViNE  C»EE< 

50  PINE  CREEK 

▼  BUREAU  OF  LANO  MANAGEMENT 

51  COLOCREEK 

52  hiCKISON  PE^ROGLyPh  SITE 

53  \ORTh  ailDhORSE  RECREATION  AREA 

54  RUBY  MARSH 

56  SPORTSMAN  S  BEACH 

56  TAMARAC<  POINT 

57  /ViLLOw  CREEK 

58  RED  ROCK  CANYON  RECREATION  LANDS 

59  MEAOOW  VALLEV  CAMPGROUND 

□  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

80  30ULDER  SEACH 
«1  CALLWaLe  94  V 

82  CCTTONWOOD  COVE 

83  ECHO  BAY 

54  lAS  VEGAS  WASH 
>5  3V6RTON  BEACH 

<6  ,-HMAN  CAVES  NATIONAL  M0NLM6V" 

B  LOCAL 

67  SHEEP  CREEK  RESERVOIR 

8a  sunset  park 

69  SPORTSMEN'S  PARK 

’0  TULE  SPRINGS  719-81 


Figure  3.2. 3.8-2.  Major  outdoor  recreation  facilities  in 

Nevada . 


I 
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Human  Environment 


waterskiing  --  rank  among  the  top  recreational  pursuits  in  the  Nevada/Utah 
deployment  area  (Nevada  State  Park  System  1977;  Utah  SCORP  (Draft)  1978). 
Figure  3. 2. 3. 8-4  shows  the  location  of  water-based  recreational  areas  in  the  project 
area.  Areas  adjacent  to  water  bodies  are  popular  sites  for  recreational  activities 
such  as  picnicking  and  camping.  Existing  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  Nevada  are  listed  in 
Table  3. 2. 3. 8-9;  Table  3.2.3.8-10  shows  areas  of  lakes  in  Utah.  The  majority  of  the 
Nevada  portion  of  the  study  area  contains  nearly  160,000  surface  acres  of  water  in 
lakes  and  reservoirs,  all  capable  of  supporting  water-based  recreation.  Lakes 
proximal  to  potential  deployment  areas  (less  than  60  mi)  in  Utah  comprise  more  than 
1  million  surface  acres.  However,  more  than  90  percent  of  those  are  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Without  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  approximately 
113,000  surface  acres  of  water-based  recreation  areas  on  lakes  are  available  in 
western  Utah. 

Off-Road  Vehicle  (ORV)  Recreation 


ORVs  are  used  in  conjunction  with  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  sightseeing, 
touring,  and  racing,  and  are  enjoyed  by  both  local  residents  and  tourists.  Much  of 
the  Nevada/Utah  region  is  accessible  and/or  conducive  to  ORV  use.  Presently,  ORV 
activity  is  widespread  throughout  the  Nevada/Utah  region.  Concentrated  or  site¬ 
intensive  use  such  as  motorcross  racing  and  hill  climbing,  are  rather  localized 
around  population  centers  and  developed  sites  such  as  the  Little  Sahara  Complex  in 
Utah. 

Hunting 


Hunting  of  big  and  upland  game  is  an  important  form  of  recreation  in 
Nevada/Utah.  Hunting  waterfowl  and  furbearers  is  of  lesser  importance,  primarily 
because  of  the  limited  resources  present  in  these  states. 

Big  game  hunting  is  regulated  by  permit  in  both  Nevada  and  Utah.  Surveys  of 
animal  abundance  are  conducted  each  year  to  determine  the  number  of  permits  to 
be  issued  for  each  management  unit.  Population  levels  of  most  game  animals  have 
shown  moderate  to  large  population  fluctuations  over  time  as  a  result  of  numerous 
factors,  particularly  those  related  to  human  activities,  and  past  harvest  data  reflect 
this.  Figures  3. 2.3. 8-5  and  3. 2.3. 8-6  and  Tables  3.2.3.8-11  and  3.2.3.8-12  show 
harvest  data  for  big  game  animals  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  Figures  3. 2.3. 8-7  through 
3.2.3 .8- 1 1  show  big  game  management  areas  for  Nevada/Utah. 

Upland  game  harvest  has  shown  moderate  to  large  annual  fluctuations  related 
to  population  trends,  with  dove  harvest  generally  increasing  over  the  past  25  years 
in  both  states.  Sage  grouse  harvest  in  Utah  has  increased  in  the  last  10  years,  as 
have  harvests  of  fox  and  coyote  in  Nevada  (Tables  3.2.3.8-13  through  3.2.3.8-15). 

Fishing 

Sport  fishing  is  one  of  the  most  popular  recreation  activities  in  Nevada  and 
Utah.  Table  3.2.3.8-16  is  a  list  of  the  game  fish  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  Existing 
supplies  of  lake  acres  suitable  for  fishing  in  the  states  of  Nevada  and  Utah  are 
35  1,287  surface  acres  and  441,400  surface  acres,  respectively  (Nevada  State  Parks 
System,  1977;  Utah  Outdoor  Recreation  Agency,  1978).  Fishing  streams  in  Nevada 
and  Utah  are  shown  in  Tables  3.2.3.8-17  and  3.2.3.3-18.  The  number  and  lengths  of 
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Figure  3. 2. 3. 8-4. 


Water-based  recreational  areas  in  the  Nevada 
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Table  3. 2. 3. 8-9.  Rank  order  of  existing 
lakes  and  reservoirs  in 
Nevada  by  size. 


LAKE  RESERVOIR 

SURFACE 

_ 

LAKE/ RESERVOIR 

SURFACE 

ACRE? 

Nevada 

Utah 

Washoe,  Storey,  Chur chill 

Great  Salt  Lake** 

96 C, COO 

Lyon,  Carson  City  & 

Utan  Lane** 

95.90C 

Douglas  Counties 

bear  Lake 

~:,ooc 

Pyramid 

l ce , ooc 

Yuba  Lake** 

10,700 

Tahoe* 

36 , 400 

Willard  bay 

9,92: 

La  no  near. 

14.60C 

Scofjeic  Lake 

^.604 

Washoe  (Bia  and  Little) 

6, 10C 

Starvation  Lax* 

;.76C 

Stillwater  Point 

1.900 

Other  Creek  Lake 

2.520 

Topaz* 

1,250 

Deer  Creek  Lake** 

2.435 

Indian  Lakes 

700 

Piute  Lake** 

2.25C 

Bic  Soda  Lake 

40C 

Mmersville  Lake** 

1.13C 

Ft.  Churchill  Cooime 

20C 

Reexport  Lake 

;,:3: 

Ponds 

Stemaker  Lake 

'T95 

Tracv  Pond 

30 

East  Canyon  Lake 

66 1 

Paradise  Lake 

25 

Hyrurr.  Lake 

457 

Virairua  Lake 

24 

Millsite  Lake 

435 

Bio  Sand  Lake 

393 

Nve,  Esmeralda,  and 

Lost  Creek  Lake 

36  £ 

Mineral  Counties 

Guniock  Lake** 

24C 

Huntington  Lake 

23' 

walker 

36.60C 

Palisade  Lake** 

'32 

?$C 

Dacey  s.  Adams-McGill 

791 

UTAH  TOTAL 

1,170.203 

Gaymeadov.  Reservoir 

20i 

Clark  County 

! 

Mead* 

100,000 

i 

Mohave* 

14 , 100 

j 

Eurexa,  Wmte  Pine,  and 

i 

Lincoln  Counties 

Ruby  Marsh 

3,000 

Bassett  Lake 

120 

Echo  Reservoir 

65 

Eagle  Valley  Reservoir 

59 

Cave  Lake 

32 

1 

lllxpah  Reservoir 

30 

Beaver  Dam 

2C 

Coirins  Lake 

20 

Silver  Creek  Reservoir 

13  j 

Tonkin  Reservoir 

4  i 

t 

Elkc  County 

Ruby  Marsh 

4,000 

i 

Wildnorae 

2,830 

Sneep  Creek  Reservoir 

885 

Wilson  Reservoir  1 

827 

Willow  Creek  Reservoir 

761 

Bull  Run  Reservoir 

106 

Deco  Creek  Reservoir 

92 

Liberty  Lake 

21 

Overland  Lake 

2C 

Favre  Lake 

19 

Robertson  Lake 

17 

Angel  Lake 

13 

Hidden  Lake 

9 

Island  Laxe 

7 

Lander,  Pershing,  and 

Humbolt  Counties 

Rye  Patch 

11,400 

Chimney  creek  Reservoir 

2,000 

Summit  Lake 

560 

Orion  Valley 

100 

Knat  Creek  Reservoir 

100 

Little  Orion 

30 

Oufuena  Ponds 

25 

Smith.  Reservoir 

20 

Groves  lake 

17 

lows  pasarvoir 

15 

Blue  lakes 

11 

NEVADA  TOTAL 

351,722 

'Average*  thovT)  here  are  estimates  of  areas  on  the  Nevada  portion  of  these  lakes. 
••Denotes  thet  water  body  is  proximal  to  potential  deployment  araes  <<60  ailee)  . 

Sources:  Nevada  state  Perk  system,  1977. 

Utah  bureau  of  Economic  and  Businas*  Research,  Jan.  1979. 
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lakt/resekvcik 

B3 

Utah 

— 

Great  Salt  Lake** 

9fc ,eo: 

Utai.  Lane*" 

91 , 90C 

Bear  Lake 

“;,ooc 

Yuba  Lake** 

1C.70C 

Willard  Bav 

9.92: 

Scofield  Lake 

1 , 60- 

Starvation  Lane 

1 ,  “6C 

Other  Creak  Lake 

1,520 

Deer  Creek  Lake** 

1,43' 

Piute  Lake** 

*,25C 

Miner Bvi lie  Lake** 

1.13C 

Rock port  Lake 

i ,  :■?; 

Stemaker  Lake 

**95 

East  Canyon  Lake 

661 

Hyrum  Lake 

4S‘ 

Millsite  Lake 

435 

Bic  Sand  Lake 

39:- 

Lost  Creek  Lake 

365 

Gunlock  Lake** 

24  C 

Huntington  Lake 

53“ 

Palisade  Lake** 

31 

♦Averages  ahovn  here  are  estimates  of  area*  on  the  Nevada  portion  of  thaa*  lakes. 
••Denotes  that  water  body  is  proximal  to  potential  deployment  araaa  f <  60  miles). 

Sources:  Nevada  stata  Park  System,  19?". 

Utah  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research.  Jan.  2979. 
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Table  3.2.3.8-10.  Rank  order  of  existing  lakes  by  size 

in  Utah. 


n 

LAKE 

SURFACE 

ACRES 

LAKE 

SURFACE 

ACRES 

Great  Salt  Lake* 

960,000 

Rockport  Lake 

1,030 

Utah  Lake* 

95 , 900 

Steinaker  Lake 

795 

Bear  Lake 

71 , 000 

East  Canyon  Lake 

681 

Yuba  Lake* 

10,700 

Hyrum  Lake 

457 

Willard  Bay 

9,920 

Millsite  Lake 

435 

Scofield  Lake 

2,804 

Big  Sand  Lake 

393 

Starvation  Lake 

2,760 

Lost  Creek  Lake 

365 

Other  Creek  Lake 

2,520 

Gunlock  Lake* 

240 

Deer  Creek  Lake* 

2,435 

Huntington  Lake 

237 

Piute  Lake* 

2,250 

Palisade  Lake* 

31 

Minersville  Lake* 

1,130 

Utah  Total 

1,170,203 

♦Denotes  that  water  body  is  proximal  to  potential  deployment  areas  393 
(<  60  miles) . 

Source:  Utah  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  Jan.  1979. 
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HARVEST  OF  MULEDEER  {N  x  107)  ELK.  BIGHORN  AND  PRONGHORN 


r 


Table  3.2.3.8-11.  Pronghorn,  bighorn  sheep, 

and  elk  harvest  by  management 
unit  for  1978  for  those  areas 
in  the  potential  study  area. 


— 

PRONGHORN 

bighorn  sheep  1 

ELK 

_ 

AREA1 

— 

HAR\TST 

[ - 

NUMBER 

HUNTERS 

HARVEST 

NUMBER  | 
HUNTERS  j 

HARVEST 

_ J 

NUMEEF 

HUNTERS 

NEVADA 

10 

10 

i  i 

11 

21 

29 

19 

2C 

16 

3 

5 

20 

Closed 

22 

Closed 

10 

25A 

25B 

4 

5 

70 

5 

- 

71 

5 

75 

3 

4 

74 

4 

-  ■ 

75 

4 

4 

76 

6 

6 

77 

4 

6 

i  76 

6 

6 

79 

2 

j  6  • 

1 

|  80 

1 

I 

1 

1 

6 

i  ; 

!  1 

|  Sub  Total 

1  51  ! 

1 

42 

i 

1  i 

|  STATE  TOTAL 

1  324 

367 

i  81 

j  — : 

19 

1  UTAH 

1 

j 

Cedar  City 

5 

i  s 

Southwest 

i 

1  Desert 

29 

35 

i  West  Desert 

1 

j 

1  Riverbed 

12 

15  j 

1 

■  Snake  Valley 

12 

15  ' 

1  4 

I 

29 

18 

1C 

Sub  Total 

58 

0 

18 

STATE  TOTAL 

276 

320 

23 

4,093 

j  33, 564 

•See  Figures  3.1.11.3*6  and  7  for  management  area  locations. 
Source:  Tsukamoto,  1979b;  Jense  and  Burruss,  1979. 
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Table  3.2.3.8-12. 


Mule  deer  and  mountain 
lion  harvest  by  manage¬ 
ment  area  for  1978  for 
those  areas  within  the 
potential  study  area. 


Human  Environment 


Figure  3.2. 3.8-7.  Pronghorn,  bighorn  sheep  and 

elk  management  areas  in  Nevada. 


Figure  3. 2. 3. 8-8.  Big  game  management  areas  in  Utah. 


J 


Human  Environment 


Figure  3.2. 3. 8-9.  Mule  deer 


management  units  in 
Nevada . 
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Human  Environment 


Figure  3.2.3.8-10.  Mountain  lion 
management  areas  in  Nevada. 


2.3.8-11.  Mule  deer  management  areas  in 
Utah. 
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Table  3.2.3.8-13.  Upland  game  harvest  by  county  in  1978  for  the  Nevada/Utah 

study  area. 


Human  Environment 
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Table  3.2.3.8-14.  Furbearer  harvest  by  county  in  1978  for  selected  counties  in  the 

study  area. 


Human  Environment 


Human  Environment 


Table  3.2.3.8-15.  Waterfowl  harvest  data  by  county  in 

1978  for  the  Nevada/Utah  study  area. 


STATE/ 

COUNTY 

DUCKS 

GEESE 

COOTS 

HARVEST 

NUMBER 

HUNTERS 

HARVEST 

NUMBER 

HUNTERS 

HARVEST 

NUMBER 

HUNTERS 

NEVADA 

Clark 

8,369 

1,262 

443 

1,262 

367 

206 

Elko 

5,536 

666 

166 

666 

0 

0 

Esmeralda 

43 

6 

2 

6 

21 

3 

Eureka 

1,100 

119 

7 

119 

9 

9 

Lander 

202 

73 

0 

73 

3 

3 

Lincoln 

6,513 

898 

68 

898 

748 

136 

Mineral 

1,958 

113 

496 

113 

0 

0 

Nye 

5,508 

837 

128 

837 

553 

84 

White 

Pine 

1,051 

201 

5 

201 

0 

0 

Sub 

Total 

30,280 

1,315 

1,701 

STATE 

TOTAL 

104,840 

12,452 

6,940 

12,452 

3,184 

805 

UTAH  1 

1 

i 

Beaver 

Iron 

Juab 

1 

Millard 

Tooele 

Sub 

Total 

i 

STATE 

TOTAL 

7  3  5- 


]Data  for  Utah  are  presently  not  available 
Source:  Molini  and  Barngrover,  1979. 


Table  3.2.3.8-16.  Game  fish  in  Nevada  and  Utah. 


COMMON  NAME 

SCIENTIFIC  NAME  tNEV 

ADA 

utae: 

SALMON,  TROUT ,  GRAYLING  *  WHITEFISH 

Family  SALMONIDAE 

Kinc  Salmon 

Cncorhynchus  tsawyzscha 

x 

Kokanee  Red  Salmon 

0 .  nerkc.  kennalyi 

V 

>' 

La*e  Trout 

Sa,vehn'JS  namayeusr. 

X 

Brook  Trout 

S .  font  walls 

>: 

Dolly  varder.  Trout 

S.  malma 

>: 

Cutthroat  Trout 

Saline  dark i 

Lanontar.  Cutthroat  Trcut 

£.  c.  hens haw. 

FT 

FT 

Colorado  Cutthroat  Trout 

5.  c .  pieuriticus 

> 

Utar.  Cutthroat  Trout 

5.  c.  Utah 

C 

E 

Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout 

5.  c .  lewis , 

>. 

X 

Humooldt  Cutthroat  Trout 

S.  c.  spp . 

Rainbow  Trout 

5.  gaidnen 

V 

Southcoast  Rainbow  Trout 

S.  g.  indeus 

> 

Kamloops  Rainbow  Trout 

S.  q.  kamloops 

\ 

Tanoe  Rainbow  Trout 

S.  g.  rega,is 

\ 

Pvramid  Rainbow  Trout 

S.  c.  smaracdus 

> 

Golden  Trout 

S.  aquabor.iza 

> 

V 

Browr.  Trout 

S.  trutta 

V 

Arctic  Grayling 

Thumalius  arcticus 

X 

Mountain  Whitefisr. 

Prcsopi urn  wild amscn~ 

y 

y 

Bonneville  Cisco 

P.  aermiferun. 

V 

Bonneville  Whitefish 

f.  spilonotus 

V 

Bear  Lake  Whitefish 

P.  abyssiccla 

X 

F  IKE 

Family  ESOCIDAI 

Northern  Pike 

Esox  iucius 

y 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CATFISH 

Family  ICTALURIDAE 

Channel  Catfish 

local uru5  punctazvs 

V 

White  Catfish  i 

I.  catus 

Brown  Bullhead 

I.  nebulosus 

Black  Bullhead 

I.  melas 

X 

Northern  Elack  Bullhead 

I.  m.  me  las 

Southern  Black  Bullneac 

I.  m.  catulus 

yellow  Bullhead 

I.  nazalis 

V 

PERCH  1 

Family  PERCIDAE 

Yellow  Perch 

Perea  flauescens 

< 

Walleye  ) 

SZiaostedion  vitreurt  vitreurf 

>; 

SUNFISH  i 

Family  CENTRARCH I DAE 

Sacramento  Perch  | 

firchophtes  interruptus 

V 

Largemouth  Bass 

Micropteres  salmcides 

X 

Smallmouth  Bass  j 

K .  coiomjeui 

X 

i  x 

Striped  Bass  j 

Morone  saxatilis 

K 

X 

White  Bass  j 

M.  chrysops 

>: 

V 

Bluegill  Sunfish  1 

Lepoir.is  nacrochirus 

X 

1  x 

Greer.  Sunfish 

1  L.  cyanellus 

X 

V 

Black  Crappie 

j  Pomoxis  maromaculatis 

X 

1  V 

White  Crappie 

1  P.  annularis  \ 

X 

X 

| 

NOTE;  FT  *  federally  listed  threatened  species,  caught  as  a  aamefish  in  Nevada 
and  Utah. 

SE  *  State  listed  endangered  species  in  Utah,  cauaht  as  a  aamefish  ir. 
Nevada . 
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Table  3.2.3.8-17.  Major  fishing  streams  in  Nevada 


CCCNTY i s  j  STREAK 

TCl’KTY  *.  s 

STREAM 

Washoe,  Storey, 
Churchill,  Lyon, 
Carson  City,  and 
Douglas  Cos. 

Desert 

Sweetwater 

Thomas 

Bronco 

Galena 

Ash  Canyon 
Clear 

Elko  Co. 

Badger 

Blue  Jacket 

Bull  Rur 

Bruneau 

Columbia 

Humboldt  (N. 

&  S.  Fork' 

Owyhee  (E.  Fork 
Jarbriage 

Mary 1 s 

Lamoille 

Nve,  Esmeralda, 
and  Mineral  Cos. 

Chiatovich 

Indian 

South  Twin 
Barley 

Pine 

Reese 

Jett 

Lander , 

Pershing,  and 
Humboldt  Cos. 

I 

1  Little  Humboldt 
j  R.  (N.  Fork' 

Martin 

i  Dutch  John 
j  Rebe 1 

1  McDermitt 

1  Jacksor. 

I  Kings  R. 
j  Mill 
|  Trout 
|  Willow 
•  Kingston 
[  Steiner 

Birch 

Big 

Clark  Co. 

Cold 

Willow 

Eureka,  White  Fine,  j 
ana  Lincoln  Cos. 

Roberts 

Fish  Creek 
Cave 

Silver 

Baker 

Cl  eve 

Lehman 

■In  all,  tnere  are  1,589  miles  (4,16“  kmN  of  suitable  fishing  streams 
ir.  Nevada . 

Source:  Nevada  State  Park  System,  1977. 
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Table  3.2.3.8-18. 


Streams  with  good  to 
fishery  resources  in 
western  Utah  counties 


excel lent 
selected 
.  * 


COUNTY 

stream 

COUNTY 

STREAM 

Tooele 

£.  Willow  Creek 

Clover  Creek 

Iron 

Castle  Creek 

Louder  Creek 

Asay  Creek 

K.  Fork  Asay  Creek 
Clear  Creek 

Bunker  Creek 

Juat 

Trout  Creek 

Birch  Creek 

Granite  Creek 

Burnt  Cedar  Creek 

Sevier  River 

Chicken  Creek 

Pidqeon  Creek 

Piute 

Deer  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

Ten  Mile  Creek 

City  Creek 

E.  Fork  Sevier  River 
Otter  Creek 

Box  Creek 

S.  Fork  Box  Creek 
Greenwich  Creek 

Millard 

Lake  Creek 

Oak  Creek 

Pioneer  Creek 

Chalk  Creek 

N.  Chalk  Creek 

Choke  Cherry  Creek 

Meadow  Creek 

Corn  Creek 

S.  Fork  Corn  Creek 

Maple  Grove  Springs 

Sevier 

i 

Otter  Creek 

Salma  Creek 

Gooseberry  Creek 

Meadow  Creek 

Lost  Creek 

Little  Lost  Creek 
Glenwood  Creek 

Willow  Creek 

Monroe  Creek 

Doxford  Creek 

Dry  Creek 

Clear  Creek 

Fish  Creek 

Shingle  Creek 

Sa-  ete 

i 

Cedar  Creek 

Birch  Creek 

S.  Fork  Birch  Creek 

S.  Spring  Creek 

Cottonwood  Creek 

Salt  Lake 

Jordan  River 

City  Creek 

Red  Butte  Creek 

Parley  Creek 

Mountain  Dell 

Lambs  Canyon 

R.  Fork  Lambs  Canyon 

Mill  Creek 

Big  Cottonwood  Creek 
Little  Cottonwood  Creek 

Washington 

Santa  Clara  River 

Water  Canyon 

Leeds  Creek 

Mill  Creek 

N .  Fork  Virgin  River 

395 


•Evaluations  based  on  availability  of  game  fish  and  overall  rating  of 
stream  reach  as  per  source. 

Source:  Wydoski ,  R.S.  ,  and  Berry  C.R.,  Dec.  29,  1976,  Atlas  of  Utah  Stream 
Fishing  values,  Logan,  Utah. 
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Human  Environment 


fishing  streams  in  the  study  area  hydrological  subunits  are  shown  in  Table 
3.2.3.8-19.  The  annual  change  in  Nevada  gamefish  effort  and  harvest  is  shown  in 
Table  3.2.3.8-20. 


Snow-Related  Activities 


Snow-related  recreational  activities  in  Nevada  and  Utah  consist  mainly  of 
downhill  and  cross-county  skiing,  snowshoeing,  snow-mobiling,  and  free  play.  These 
activities  are  primarily  concentrated  in  three  main  areas  in  Nevada  and  Utah:  the 
Nevada/California  border  (Lake  Tahoe  area),  the  Mt.  Charleston  area  (Clark 
County),  and  the  national  forests  in  central  Utah.  To  a  lesser  extent,  all  other  IJ.S. 
Forest  Service  holdings  and  other  mountainous  lands  within  the  study  area  also  are 
used  for  snow  activities;  however,  because  of  their  distance  from  large  population 
centers  and  the  abundance  of  higher  quality  alternatives,  the  demand  is  much  less 
frequent.  Such  areas  include  east-central  Lincoln  County,  Toiyabe  National  Forest 
in  Nye,  Lander,  and  Eureka  counties,  and  Humboldt  National  Forest  in  White  Pine 
County. 

Native  American  Resources  (3.2.3.9) 

Cultural  Resources  (3. 2.3.9. 1) 


Ancestral  Sites  and  Occupation  Areas 

The  area  was  occupied  in  late  prehistoric  and  early  historic  times  by  the 
Northern  Paiute,  Shoshone,  Southern  Paiute,  and  Ute  tribes  (Figure  3. 2.3. 9-1).  Much 
of  the  area  lies  in  Shoshone  traditional  lands  as  well  as  in  Southern  Paiute  ancestral 
lands  in  southeastern  Nevada  and  southwestern  Utah.  Portions  of  the  Sevier  Desert, 
Desert-Dry  Lake  sub-area,  and  northern  Milford  Valley  were  occupied  by  the 
Western  Ute  in  prehistoric  and  early  historic  times. 

Sacred  Areas 

Sites  with  religious  importance  are  burial  grounds,  cremation  areas,  rock  art, 
special  caves,  springs,  and  selected  physiographic  features. 

Gathering  and  Hunting  Areas 

Native  flora  and  fauna  are  regularly  used  by  Native  Americans  for  food  and 
other  purposes.  As  in  aboriginal  times,  pinenuts  are  the  most  important  plant 
resource.  Pinyon  groves  are  distributed  commonly  in  the  mountain  areas,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  3. 2.3. 9-2. 

Native  plants  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Willow,  juncus,  devil's  claw, 
and  other  riparian  species  are  used  for  basket-making.  Also  gathered  are  special 
clays  for  pottery,  decorative  paints  and  glazes,  and  tempering  materials  such  as 
mica  and  quartzite. 
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Table  3.2.3.8-19. 


Number  of  game  fishing  streams  and 
their  total  length  for  hydrologic 
subunits  within  the  study  area. 


!  r 

:  j 

1  NUMBER  i 

l  t 

!  i 

UNIT  NAME 

NUMBER 

OF 

STREAMS 

LENGTH 

OF 

STREAMS 

(mi) 

NUMBER 

UNIT  NAME 

NUMBER 

OF 

STREAMS 

LENGTH 

OF 

STREAMS 

•mi) 

'  4 

Snake 

15 

122 

150 

Little  Fish  Creek 

4 

12 

•  46  ! 

Sevier  Desert 

S 

36 

151 

Antelope 

1 

5 

47 

Huntington 

26 

295 

154 

Newark 

2 

3 

53  : 

Pine 

1 

42 

156 

Hot  Creek 

2 

5 

55 

Car ico  Lake 

2 

16 

172 

Garden 

4 

15 

56 

Upper  Reece  River 

16 

108 

1 

173b 

Railroad  -  North 

6 

26 

50  1 

Lower  Reece  River 

5 

|  60 

174 

Jakes  - 

:  i 

7 

134  * 

Smith  Creek 

3 

24 

j  176  1 

Ruby 

i  is 

65 

137b 

BLg  Smoky  *  North 

23 

106 

1  177  j 

! 

Clovis 

9 

36 

138 

Crass 

4 

22 

178 

Butte 

2 

10 

139 

Kobeh 

1 

!  9 

179 

Steptoe 

17 

93 

140 

Monitor 

11 

62 

!  184 

1  Spring 

|  17 

99 

:  141  i 

Ralston 

1 

3 

|  205 

Meadow  Valiev  Wash 

i  1 

45 

i  149  ( 

L-  ■ 

Stone  Cabin 

1 

1 

2 

|  207  | 

1 

White  River 

1 

4 

\ 

1 _ 

37 

3092-1 


Source:  Wydoski  &  Berry,  1976.  Nevada  Stream  Evaluation,  1977, 
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Socioeconomic  Environment  (3. 2.3. 9.2) 


Reservation  Lands 

There  are  over  2.5  million  acres  of  Shoshone,  Paiute,  Washoe  and  Ute  Indian 
reserve  lands  in  the  states  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  Over  480,000  acres  are  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  area.  The  reservations  and  colonies,  their  associated  populations 
and  acreage,  are  listed  in  Table  3. 2. 3. 9*1  and  shown  in  Figure  3. 2.3. 9-3. 

Withdrawal  Lands 

The  Moapa  Indians  in  southern  Nevada  proposed  to  withdraw  70,000  acres  to 
the  south  and  west  of  their  reservation  in  the  Garnet  California  Wash,  Muddy  River 
Springs,  and  Meadow  Wash  basins.  The  application  is  pending. 

2 

The  Duckwater  Shoshone  propose  to  withdraw  35  2,000  acres  or  about  550  mi  . 
The  area  corresponds  to  the  acreage  for  which  BLM  grazing  permits  are  held  by  the 
Duckwater  Indians  among  other  ranchers  and  lies  in  the  Little  Smoky  north,  central, 
and  south  and  Railroad-northern  hydrological  units.  The  application  is  pending. 

Treaty  Lands 

The  Ruby  Valley  treaty  of  1863  granted  the  Western  Shoshone  approximately 
24  million  acres  of  land.  The  treaty  boundaries  coincide  with  the  Shoshone  ancestral 
occupational  areas  shown  in  Figure  3.2.3.9-1.  In  1951,  the  Indians  claimed 
compensation  for  treaty  lands  lost  to  white  settlers. 

An  Indian  Claims  Commission  award  of  $26  million  was  refused  by  the  Te 
Moak  Band  of  Western  Shoshone  in  1974.  The  Te  Moak  petition  for  land  restoration 
was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1979. 

2 

The  Moapa  Southern  Paiutes  were  given  3,900  mi  or  2,496,000  acres  of 
reservation  land  by  executive  order  in  1873.  These  lands  lie  in  the  southern  tip 
region  of  Nevada.  In  1874,  a  new  executive  order,  superseding  the  first  one,  doubled 
the  size  of  the  land  tract,  but  in  1875,  Congress  ordered  that  the  reservation  be 
reduced  to  1,000  acres.  The  Moapa  Indians  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  retrieve 
lands  which  were  lost  when  the  1874  executive  order  was  rescinded  in  1875. 

The  status  of  Southern  Paiute  reservation  lands  in  southern  Utah  is  undeter¬ 
mined.  In  1954,  the  Utah  Southern  Paiutes  were  terminated  from  federal  trust 
status,  but,  as  of  1980,  "The  Federal  trust  relationship  has  been  restored..."  (Public 
Law  96-227:317).  The  federal  government  has  two  years  to  develop  its  plan  for  the 
restoration  and  enlargement  of  reservations  for  the  Utah  Southern  Paiutes. 

Grazing  Land 

BLM  grazing  permits  are  held  by  Indians  in  the  Duckwater,  Odger's  Ranch  and 
Yomba  grazing  allotments. 

The  Duckwater  Reservation  Indians  in  central  Nevada  share  BLM  grazing 
permits  with  other  ranches  for  about  352,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Little  Smoky  and 
Railroad-northern  valleys  (Figure  3.2.3.9-4).  The  Odger's  Ranch  and  Yomba 
allotments  are  outside  the  area. 
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Water 


The  Humboldt  River  flows  through  or  is  adjacent  to  the  Lovelock,  Winnemuca, 
Battle  Mountain,  and  Elko  Indian  reserves.  The  South  Fork  of  the  Humboldt  and  its 
tributaries  are  principal  sources  of  water  for  the  South  Fork  and  Ruby  Valley 
reservations.  The  Reese  River,  which  flows  into  the  Humboldt  in  the  Battle 
Mountain  area,  is  the  principal  source  of  water  for  the  Yomba  Reservation  through 
which  it  flows.  The  Muddy  River  is  an  important  water  source  for  the  Moapa 
Reservation  and  the  Walker  flows  through  the  Walker  Reservation.  The  Sevier  River 
and  its  tributaries  are  important  to  the  Southern  Paiutes  in  Utah  (Figure  3. 2.3. 9-5). 

In  addition  to  major  rivers  and  tributaries,  there  are  numerous  springs  of 
varying  sizes  in  the  study  area  that  are  economically  significant  for  reservation  and 
colony  Native  Americans.  There  are  also  thousands  of  small  streams  and  creeks 
flowing  out  of  the  mountain  ranges,  many  of  which  are  important  water  resources 
for  Native  Americans. 

Throughout  most  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  stream  and  creek  flows  are  erratic 
and/or  minimal.  Much  of  the  surface  water,  therefore,  is  not  diverted  and  utilized 
but  seeps  into  the  ground.  Wells  are  relied  upon  extensively  by  Indians  and  non- 
Indians  for  domestic,  agricultural  and  other  purposes  and  groundwater  storage 
volumes  are  of  central  concern  to  the  area  inhabitants. 

The  federal  water  rights  doctrine,  established  in  1908,  holds  that  water  rights 
were  reserved  for  Native  Americans  on  reservations  when  the  reservation  lands 
were  set  aside. 

Archaeological  and  Historical  Resources  (3.23.10) 

National  and  State  Register  Properties  (3.2.3.10.1) 

The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  is  the  nation’s  official  list  of 
properties  worthy  of  preservation  for  significance  in  American  history,  architecture, 
archaeology,  and  culture. 

All  historic  and  prehistoric  properties  listed  on  or  pending  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  are  shown  in  Figure  3.2.3.10-1.  In  the  Nevada  study  area,  there 
are  currently  45  properties  listed  on  the  National  Register  and  10  properties 
currently  pending  nomination  or  in  preparation  for  nomination.  In  the  Utah  study 
area,  there  are  currently  49  properties  listed  in  the  National  Register  and  6 
properties  pending  nomination.  Utah  has  a  State  Register  of  Historic  Places  (Figure 
3.2.3.10-1).  Nevada  has  only  recently  established  a  State  Register,  and  there  are  no 
entries  as  yet. 

Archaeological  Resources  (3.2.3.10.2) 

Data  from  the  Great  Basin  study  area  serve  to  document  a  diversity  of  past 
adaptive  patterns  during  the  past  10,000  years.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
earliest  occupants  emphasized  use  of  resources  that  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pleistocene  lakes  and  rivers.  Climatic  change  resulted  in  a  shift  to  a  more  desert- 
oriented  adaptation  whereby  people  followed  a  mobile  annual  round  based  on 
seasonal,  scheduled  harvesting  of  both  plants  and  animals.  In  the  sourthern  Nevada 
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region,  some  farming  and  a  more  sedentary  lifeway  were  practiced  by  the  puebloan 
Virgin  Branch  Anasazi  during  the  period  between  A.D.  WO  and  1200.  In  Utah  and  in 
southeastern  Nevada,  Fremont  peoples  follwed  a  similar  horticultural  subsistence 
strategy  and  lived  in  semi-permanent  villages.  By  A.D.  1000,  Numic  speaking  groups 
apparently  moved  into  the  Great  Basin  following  the  Archaic  pattern  of  seasonal 
movement  and  exploitation  of  wild  food  resources.  During  the  same  period,  the 
Puebloan  lifeways  disappeared  by  A.D.  1200,  perhaps  as  new  peoples  expanded  into 
the  region,  Euroamerican  settlement  became  significant  only  after  the  mid-1800s, 
with  farming,  ranching,  and  mining  the  principal  economic  activities. 

The  nature  of  the  resources  exploited  by  the  past  occupants  of  the  study  area 
had  a  strong  determining  effect  on  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  material 
remains  that  now  comprise  the  archaeological  record.  Data  from  nearly  2,000 
archaeological  sites  from  Great  Basin  watersheds  have  been  classified  into  four 
major  types  of  sites.  "Multiple  activity"  sites  generally  include  habitation  sites  such 
as  seasonal  campsites,  rockshelters,  homesteads,  and  mining  camps.  "Special 
purpose"  sites  are  exemplified  by  rock  art  sites,  cemeteries,  churces,  and  battle 
grounds.  "Limited  activity"  sites  are  those  sites  which  either  exhibit  either  short¬ 
term  use  or  represent  only  a  limited  range  of  activities.  Some  examples  of  these 
sites  include  small  lithic  scatters,  short-term  campsites,  isolated  features,  refuse 
dumps,  corrals,  and  trails.  "Isolated  finds"  can  include  any  isolated  artifact  of 
human  manufacture  and/or  use.  Frequently,  these  include  projectile  points,  flakes, 
ceramics,  groundstone,  bottles,  and  tin  cans.  Multiple  activity,  special  purpose,  and 
limited  activity  sites  are  likely  to  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  Isolated  remains,  when  considered  in  a  regional  context,  have 
the  research  potential  to  answer  scientific  questions. 

Existing  data  suggest  that  most  site  types  tend  to  be  associated  with  water 
and  food  resources;  however,  they  can  occur  in  any  topographic  setting.  Limited 
activity  sites  and  isolated  finds  are  numerous  and  widespread. 

Historical  and  Architectural  Resources  (3.2.3.103) 

The  historic  resources  in  the  Nevada/Utah  study  area  reflect  its  settlement. 
Several  historic  exploration  trails,  numerous  ghost  towns,  mining  camps,  home¬ 
steads,  stage  stations,  railroad  lines  and  stations,  stamp  mills,  and  ranches  are 
present.  Typically  these  resources  can  be  expected  near  water  sources  and  in  the 
foothill  and  mountain  zones.  Nearly  1,800  historic  sites  have  been  identified  within 
the  study  region.  This  area  has  undergone  a  series  of  economic  booms,  followed  by 
periods  of  decline,  and  the  architecture  of  cities  and  towns  reflect  these  cycles. 
The  most  obvious  remnants  of  these  cycles  are  the  numerous  ghost  towns. 

Abandonment,  neglect,  and  thefc  of  materials  have  reduced  the  number  of 
architecturally  significant  properties.  However,  the  lack  of  intense  development  in 
small  communities  has  helped  preserve  the  architectural  integrity  of  the  now 
significant  structures.  Other  architectural  resources  include  residences,  pony 
express  and  stage  stations,  military  forts,  and  other  isolated  structures. 

Paleontological  Resources  (3.2.3.10.4) 

Paleontology  in  the  Nevada/Utah  region  is  divided  into  two  basic  types:  those 
fossils  of  Paleozoic  age,  225  to  590  million  years,  found  in  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
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those  of  Cenozoic  age,  10,000  to  60,000  years,  found  mainly  in  the  valleys  and  along 
the  mountain  fronts.  Paleozoic  fossils  occur  in  most  of  the  mountain  ranges  in 
Nevada  and  western  Utah,  except  (a)  those  made  up  of  Cenozoic  volcanic  rocks,  and 
(b)  the  Snakes  Range,  which  is  largely  metamorphic.  Cenozoic  fossil  occurrences 
are  scattered  throughout  the  area.  Figure  3.2.3.10-2  shows  some  of  the  known 
localities. 

Construction  Resources  (3.23.11) 

The  M-X  system  will  require  substantial  quantities  of  a  number  of  construc¬ 
tion  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  direct  and  indirect  construction  activity. 
Those  resources  considered  most  significant  and  deserving  of  mention  are  cement, 
steel  (mostly  rebar  steel),  asphaltic  oil,  aggregate,  and  lumber. 

Cement  (3.2.3.11.1) 

For  a  M-X  system  based  in  Nevada/Utah,  the  potential  supply  region  covers 
the  eleven  western  States.  The  levels  of  production  for  the  eleven  state  regional 
market  over  the  recent  past  are  given  in  Table  3.2.3.11-1,  reaching  in  excess  of  17 
million  tons  in  1978.  Of  this  total,  however,  over  50  percent  originates  in 
California.  Demand  just  exceeds  production,  however,  regional  output  is  consider¬ 
ably  below  present  plant  capacity  levels  with  a  capacity  utilization  for  the  region  of 
73  percent  over  the  period  1973-1978.  See  Table  3.2.3.11-2. 

At  the  more  local  level,  however,  demand  exceeds  capacity  in  both  Nevada 
and  Utah  by  42  percent  and  18  percent,  respectively  in  1979.  Assuming  the  11-state 
cement  plant  capacity  utilization  level  of  73.7  percent  over  the  period  1973-1978, 
these  percentage  shortfalls  rise  to  93  percent  for  Nevada  and  60  percent  for  Utah. 
Over  the  period  1960-1978  the  average  regional  shortfall  has  amounted  to  105,000 
tons/year. 

Steel  (3.2.3.11.2) 


Of  all  the  steel  utilized  by  the  M-X  system,  98  percent  will  be  in  the  form  of 
reinforcing  bar  steel  (rebar)  employed  in  reinforced  concrete  construction.  The 
production  of  rebar  takes  place  in  plants  much  smaller  in  size  than  iron  and  steel 
plants  and  which  are  much  more  frequent  in  their  geographical  distribution. 
Producer  of  rebar  exist  in  a  number  of  states  considered  to  be  within  the  M-X 
supply  region:  California,  Oregon,  Wahsington,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Colorado.  Their 
combined  estimated  rebar  capacity  as  of  1979  was  over  1.5  million  times  annually 
which  exceeds  the  regional  consumption  by  over  half  a  million  tons. 

Asphaltic  Oil  (3.2.3.11.3) 

The  demand  for  asphaltic  oil  originates  in  two  sources:  as  a  component  of 
asphaltic  concrete  of  which  it  makes  up  5.6  percent  by  weight;  and  as  road  bed 
coating  and  realing  oil. 

Excess  capacity  presently  exists  within  the  regional  supply  area  and  two 
asphalt  suppliers  in  southern  California  report  that  their  combined  capacity  will  be 
over  four  times  the  peak  year  requirements  for  M-X.  Spokes  people  for  the  two 
companies  indicated  that  the  asphalt  market  is  presently  depressed  due  primarily  to 
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Table  3.2.3.11-1.  Nevada/Utah  market  area  production 

of  Portland  cement  by  district, 
1960-1978. 


THOUSANDS  Of  SHORT  TONS 

i 

YEAR 

WYOMING 

MONTANA 

AND  IDAHO 

COLORADO . 

A°  I  T.ONA . 

1 T  Ah .  AND 

NEW  MEXICO 

OREGON 

AND 

NEVADA 

WASHINGTON 

CALIFORNIA 

TOTAL 

(  1  ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1960 

490 

2.238 

1 ,5502 

7.498 

12.776  ; 

1961 

524 

2.581 

1 . 39 3  2 

7.738 

12.236 

1962 

576 

2.550 

1 . 352“ 

6.239 

12.717 

1  1963 

680 

2.549 

1 ,466“ 

8 .664 

12.35?  : 

1964 

68$ 

2.413 

1 . 550“ 

9,019 

13.670 

1965 

677 

2.222 

704 

1  .  143 

8.491 

13.237 

1966 

694 

2.191 

804 

1 . 166 

6.51? 

12.374 

1967 

655 

2.063 

638 

1  .  106 

7.905 

12 . 367 

1968 

718 

2.274 

680 

1 . 189 

8.849 

,  13.710  i 

1969 

880 

2.263 

657 

1.139 

!  9.542 

:  14,521  ■ 

1970 

845 

2,598 

740 

1.254 

9.412 

14.  $49 

1971 

942 

2,954 

840 

1 , 324 

9.105 

,  15.165 

1972 

956 

3 . 145 

831 

1  ,426 

9 . 392  i 

j  15.750 

1973 

1 .047 

3,441 

908 

1,462 

9,502 

|  16 . 360  ; 

1974 

1.092 

3.351 

916 

1.389  1 

1  S.202 

14.950 

1975 

1.005 

3.295 

658 

1,379 

7.211 

13,746 

1976 

1 .044 

3 . 524 

912 

1.391 

7.892 

14.763 

1977 

1 .118 

3,85$ 

904 

1 ,636 

9 . 040 

16.556 

1978 

1 .058 

3 . 899 

1 

1  .006 

1,880 

9.315 

mul 

3700 


1  Production  data  for  Oregon  included  m  Washington’s  total  no  production 
data  for  Nevada  until  1965. 

2 

Washington’s  production  includes  Oregon  from  1960-1964. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Minerals  Yearbook. 
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Table  3.2.3.11-2.  Portland  cement  capacity  utilization 

Nevada/Utah  market  area,  1973-1978. 


Year 

Wyoming , 
Montana , 
and  Idaho 

Colorado , 
Arizona , 

Utah ,  and 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

and 

Nevada 

Wash¬ 

ington 

California 

1973 

86 . 3$ 

72.4$ 

65.6$ 

64.7$ 

83 .  n 

1974 

89.6 

62.3 

66.1 

61.5 

74 .3 

1975 

83.1 

57.9 

61.9 

65 . 0 

65.3 

1976 

85.6 

62.1 

65.8 

67.2 

73.0 

1977 

93.2 

71.7 

65.2 

78.0 

82.0 

1978 

88.2 

70.3 

75.9 

89.7 

83.3 

Six  Year 

Average 

87.7$ 

66.2$ 

66.8 

71.0$ 

76.8$ 

3729 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Minerals  Yearbook . 
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a  major  change  in  federal  transportation  funding  which  has  reduced  highway 
construction  significantly. 

Aggregate  (3.2.3.11.4) 

Aggregate  is  virtually  a  ubiquitously  occuring  resource  which,  in  addition,  is 
transported  only  small  distances  because  of  both  its  low  value  and  bulky  nature. 
With  M-X  deployment  in  Nevada/Utah  preliminary  field  reports  indicate  that  basin 
fill  is  of  good  quality  and  that  substantial  recover  exist  throughout  the  deployment 
area. 

Lumber  (3.2.3.11.3) 

M-X  peak  year  demand  for  lumber  amounts  to  0.3  percent  of  national 
production  and  at  present  western  lumber  inventories  and  mill  capacity  are  in  excess 
of  demand.  The  demand  level  exerted  by  M-X  related  construction  can  be 
considered  no  more  than  round-off  error  in  production  estimates. 
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REGIONAL  ENVIRONMENT 
TEXAS/NEW  MEXICO 

INTRODUCTION  (3.3.1) 

The  following  sections  describe  che  natural  and  human  environment  of  the 
Texas/New  Mexico  study  area.  Included  are  descriptions  of  physical  and  biological 
resources:  Groundwater;  Surface  Water;  Air  Quality;  Mining  and  Geology;  Vegeta¬ 
tion  and  Soils;  Wildlife;  Aquatic  Species;  Protected  Species;  and  Wilderness  and 
Significant  Natural  Areas.  Discussion  of  the  human  environment  covers:  Employ¬ 
ment;  Income  and  Earnings;  Public  Finance;  Population  and  Communities;  Transport¬ 
ation;  Energy;  Land  Ownership;  Land  Use;  Native  American  Resources;  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  and  Historical  Resources  and  Construction  Resources. 

General  Descirption  of  Study  Areas  (3.3. 1.1) 

The  study  area  in  the  Southern  High  Plains  encompasses  the  Texas  Panhandle 
and  eastern  New  Mexico  (Figure  3. 3.1. 1-1).  The  relatively  flat  land  has  no  well- 
defined  drainage  basins  and  little  runoff.  The  climate  is  semi-arid,  precipitation 
averaging  less  than  20  in. /year.  Dry  land  and  irrigated  farming  is  an  important 
economic  activity.  Several  high-production  oil  and  gas  fields  are  within  the  area. 

Description  of  Other  Projects  (3.3. 1 .2) 

The  effects  of  future  projects  will  depend  both  on  their  geographic  location 
within  the  region  and  their  magnitude.  To  assess  project  impacts,  it  is  necessary  to 
simulate  the  future  baseline  environment.  Also,  since  much  of  the  project  effects 
are  driven  by  labor  in-migration,  future  baseline  employment  levels  must  be 
detailed. 

Table  3. 3. 1.2-1  presents  baseline  employment  forecasts,  by  place  of  residence, 
for  counties  comprising  the  Texas-New  Mexico  ROI.  These  projections,  an  extra¬ 
polation  of  employment  growth  trends  over  the  1967-19 77  period,  indicate  modest 
growth  in  regional  employment  through  1994.  Over  the  1982-1994  period,  regional 
employment  is  forecast  to  increase  by  38,590  jobs,  an  employment  level  of  343,450 
in  1994  (HDR  Sciences,  October  1980). 
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Table  3. 3. 1.2-1. 
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Table  3. 3. 1.2-1.  Employment  by  place  of  residence,  including 

military,  Texas/New  Mexico  region  of 
influence,  1982-1994.  (Page  2  of  2) 
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Over  this  period,  Texas1  share  of  the  total  forecast  is  to  increase  slightly,  from 
83.9  percent  of  total  ROI  employment  in  1982  to  84.7  percent  by  1994.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  overall  average  annual  growth  of  1.0  percent,  with  little  cyclical  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  employment  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  The  table  indicates  that  not  all 
counties  are  projected  to  grow;  Lamb,  DeBaca,  Harding,  and  Quay  counties  are  all 
forecast  to  experience  minor  employment  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counties  of 
Lubbock  and  Potter/Randall,  which  already  comprise  relatively  well  developed 
economies,  are  forecast  for  above-average  growth. 

Trend  growth  includes  the  assimilation  of  some  industrial  expansion;  however, 
sizeable  energy  projects,  for  example,  would  require  adjusting  employment  growth 
forecasts.  Numerous  energy-related  projects  are  slated  for  the  region  during  the 
forecast  period.  However,  virtually  all  have  been  found  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  small 
magnitude  or  short  duration  such  that  they  would  not  be  expected  to  alter  trend- 
growth  data  presented  in  Table  3.3. 1.2-1. 

The  following  discussion  details  the  more  important  future  projects  in  the 
region.  It  sets  out  project  employment  requirements  and  compares  them  to 
projected  available  labor;  then,  where  necessary,  it  estimates  projected  labor  in- 
migration. 

Labor  in-migration  is  a  key  variable  in  assessing  project  effects,  since  it  drives 
population  in-migration,  which  in  turn  affects  local  housing  markets  as  well  as 
supplies  of  community  goods  and  services  such  as  health  care  facilities,  police  and 
fire  protection  services,  parks,  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Tolk  1  and  Tolk  2  Power  Plants 


The  Southwestern  Public  Service  Company  is  planning  and  building  two  large 
coal-fired  electrical  generating  units  in  Lamb  County,  Texas.  Each  would  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  543  MW  of  electricity,  with  a  capital  cost  of  $220  million  for 
each  plant. 

Construction  of  Tolk  1  is  underway,  and  the  unit  should  be  on-line  in  mid- 1982. 
Construction  of  Tolk  1  will  require  a  peak  of  650  workers  in  the  spring  of  1981. 
Construction  of  Tolk  2  will  begin  in  1982  and  be  completed  in  1985.  The  Tolk  2 
plant  also  will  require  a  peak  of  650  construction  workers,  with  this  peak  occurring 
in  the  spring  of  1984. 

The  build-up  of  operations  personnel  for  Tolk  1  began  in  October  1980,  and  will 
reach  a  steady  state  of  100  to  120  persons  by  late  1981.  Some  operations  personnel 
for  Tolk  2  will  start  work  in  the  fall  of  1983,  and  will  reach  30  by  1985.  The  total 
operating  staff  for  both  plants  combined,  therefore,  is  expected  to  be  130-150 
people. 

According  to  the  manager  of  plant  construction,  few  of  the  construction 
workers  currently  employed  on  Tolk  1  have  their  families  near  the  site.  Instead, 
most  commute  from  their  homes  in  Amarillo,  Lubbock,  Clovis,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
region.  This  pattern  is  likely  to  continue  for  construction  of  Tolk  2.  Operations 
personnel  probably  would  relocate  to  communities  nearer  the  site,  though  the 
number  of  such  persons  is  quite  small. 
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Of  the  peak  employment  of  650  jobs,  this  analysis  assumes  that  100  would  be 
f;’  d  by  persons  in  Lamb  County.  If  each  of  these  direct  jobs  induces  0.5  indirect 
jo^>  in  the  county,  the  total  employment  impact  in  Lamb  County  would  be  150 
workers.  The  rest  of  the  project’s  employment  effects  would  be  dispersed  so  widely 
over  the  region  that  no  significant  impacts  in  any  single  area  are  anticipated. 

The  Texas  State  Water  Board’s  projected  population  of  Lamb  County  during 
the  1980-1985  period  is  a  constant  17,400  persons.  Assuming  a  continuation  of  1975- 
78  behavior  for  labor  force  participation  and  unemployment  (an  average  partici¬ 
pation  rate  of  42.8  percent  and  unemployment  of  4.3  percent),  projected  employ¬ 
ment  (using  the  labor  force  concept)  in  the  county  would  total  7,100  persons.  Peak 
project  employment  of  150  persons  represents  2  percent  of  this  baseline  projection. 
Most  of  the  jobs  created  by  the  power  plants  could  be  filled  by  current  residents  of 
Lamb  County  projected  to  be  unemployed,  though  some  in-migration  is  likely 
because  of  possible  mismatches  between  the  occupational  demands  of  the  project 
and  the  skills  of  local-area  residents. 

To  account  for  these  small  levels  of  project-induced  in-migration,  the  "high 
growth"  basehne  for  Lamb  County  is  assumed  to  be  17,500  through  1995,  compared 
to  17,300-17,400  projected  under  the  trend  growth  baseline. 

Interstate  27 


The  Texas  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation  is  planning 
major  improvements  to  Interstate  27  over  a  115-mi  stretch  from  Amarillo  to 
Lubbock.  The  project  is  broken  into  two  sub-projects  with  the  24-mi  section  north 
of  Swisher  County  managed  from  the  Amarillo  office  and  the  remaining  91-mi 
portion  managed  from  the  Lubbock  office.  Both  sections  now  are  under  construc¬ 
tion,  with  approximately  100  workers  employed  on  the  Amarillo  portion  and  200 
workers  on  the  Lubbock  section.  This  work  force  of  300  persons  is  expected  to 
continue  activities  through  1986,  with  a  decline  in  project  employment  thereafter, 
and  completion  anticipated  in  1988-89.  No  significant  numbers  of  operations  per¬ 
sonnel  are  associated  with  the  project. 

These  project  labor  demands  are  extremely  small  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
labor  force  in  the  Amarillo  and  Lubbock  SMSAs.  No  adjustments  are  made  to  the 
baseline  projections  to  account  for  this  project. 

Amoco  Carbon  Dioxide  Pipeline 

The  Amoco  pipeline  project  is  designed  to  bring  carbon  dioxide  from  wells  in 
Colorado  to  the  Texas/New  Mexico  area.  It  would  traverse  Union,  Harding,  Quay, 
Curry,  and  Roosevelt  counties  in  the  M-X  deployment  region.  The  carbon  dioxide 
delivered  by  the  pipeline  would  be  used  for  tertiary  recovery  of  crude  oil,  a  process 
that  has  been  tested  on  an  experimental  basis  but  not  yet  applied  commercially. 
The  Amoco  project  bears  a  capital  cost  of  approximately  $300  million. 

Construction  of  the  pipeline  is  expected  to  require  approximately  6  months, 
and  probably  would  start  in  the  last  quarter  of  1983.  The  project  would  require  two 
crews  of  300  workers  each,  laying  15,000  feet  of  pipe  daily  for  seven  months  to 
complete  the  planned  400-mi  pipeline.  The  project’s  employment  requirements 
consequently  consist  of  about  600  workers  during  late  1983  and  early  1984. 
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Assuming  an  employment  multiplier  of  1.75  for  the  five-county  re?  '"-,  through 
which  the  pipeline  would  be  built,  the  project's  600  direct  jobs  would  generate  an 
additional  450  indirect  jobs,  for  a  total  employment  impact  within  the  five-county 
area  of  1,050  jobs. 

Baseline  population  projections  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico's  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research  indicate  a  population  for  the  five-county  area  of 
78,000  during  this  period.  Projecting  the  region's  1975-78  average  labor  force  parti¬ 
cipation  rate  of  39  percent  and  unemployment  rate  of  5  percent,  baseline  employ¬ 
ment  (labor  force  concept)  in  the  five-county  area  would  be  about  29,000  persons  in 
1984.  Project-related  employment  of  1,050  jobs  represents  3.6  percent  of  this 
baseline  projection. 

Since  much  of  the  project  is  located  within  long  commuting  distance  to 
Amarillo  and  Lubbock,  many  of  the  project's  employees  would  reside  in  these  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  If  half  of  the  600  direct  employees  do  so,  a  total  of  750  jobs  would  be 
filled  by  residents  of  the  five-county  area.  Assuming  that  250  of  these  jobs  are 
filled  by  area  workers  who  otherwise  would  be  unemployed,  the  remaining  500  jobs 
would  be  filled  by  in-migrants  to  the  area.  If  the  ratio  of  population  to  employment 
for  these  in-migrating  workers  is  2.3  (the  U.S.  average  for  1979),  the  population  of 
the  five-county  area  would  increase  by  1,150  persons  during  1983-84.  This  repre¬ 
sents  1.5  percent  of  the  area's  baseline  population.  The  population  of  each  of  the 
five  counties  traversed  by  the  pipeline  therefore  is  assumed  to  increase  by  1.5 
percent  above  the  baseline  projection  during  1983  and  1984. 

Shell-Mobile  Carbon  Dioxide  Pipeline 

Shell  and  Mobile  plan  to  construct  a  pipeline  to  transport  carbon  dioxide  across 
New  Mexico  in  a  northwest-southeast  direction.  A  total  of  10  New  Mexico  counties 
would  be  traversed  by  the  pipeline.  Within  the  region  of  influence  of  the  M-X 
system,  however,  only  Chavez  and  DeBaca  counties  would  contain  portions  of  the 
pipeline. 

The  pipeline  would  require  1,300-1,400  workers  during  the  peak  construction- 
phase  from  April  1982  to  June  1983.  These  workers  would  be  spread  over  the  ten- 
county  area  traversed  by  the  pipeline.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  one  crew  of 
300  persons  would  be  employed  in  Chavez  and  DeBaca  counties  during  1982-83.  If 
half  of  the  crew  lives  in  these  counties,  and  if  the  ratio  of  total  project-related 
employment  to  direct  employment  is  1.3,  the  project  would  generate  about  200  jobs 
in  Chavez  and  DeBaca  counties.  Projecting  the  1975-78  average  labor  force 
participation  rates  and  unemployment  rates  for  these  counties  implies  a  level  of 
employment  in  Chavez  County  of  19,800  and  in  DeBaca  County  of  1,000  in  1982-83. 
Pipeline-related  employment  would  represent  1  percent  of  this  two-county  total. 

Since  the  projected  unemployment  rate  in  Chavez  County  is  6  percent,  many 
of  the  pipeline-related  jobs  could  be  filled  by  area  workers  who  otherwise  would  be 
unemployed.  The  small  number  of  remaining  jobs  generated  by  the  project  would  be 
within  the  normal  employment  growth  projected  for  Chavez  County  under  baseline 
conditions.  As  a  consequence,  no  alterations  are  made  to  the  baseline  projections  to 
account  for  this  project. 
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Arco  Carbon  Dioxide  Pipeline 

Arco  plans  to  build  a  pipeline  to  transport  carbon  dioxide  across  the  potential 
M-X  deployment  region  from  north  to  south  through  Union,  Quay,  Curry,  and 
Roosevelt  counties.  The  cost  of  the  pipeline  is  approximately  $200  million,  with  a 
peak  construction-personnel  requirement  of  about  600  workers.  The  peak  of 
construction  activity  would  occur  between  the  fall  of  1982  and  the  fall  of  1983. 

The  economic  and  demographic  impacts  of  the  pipeline  would  be  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Amoco  pipeline  project  discussed  previously.  The  labor  and 
materials  demands  of  the  two  projects  are  similar,  and  both  projects  are  located  in 
the  same  area.  Peak  activity  on  the  Arco  pipeline  is  scheduled  approximately  a  year 
earlier  than  that  on  the  Amoco  project.  The  baseline  populations  of  the  four 
affected  counties  consequently  are  increased  by  1.5  percent  in  1982-83  to  account 
for  the  impacts  of  the  Arco  pipeline.  For  the  four  counties  traversed  by  both 
pipelines,  the  projected  1983  population  under  high-growth  conditions  reflects  the 
combined  impacts  of  the  two  projects. 

San  Marco  Coal  Slurry  Pipeline 

The  San  Marco  Pipeline  Company  plans  to  build  a  900-mi  coal  slurry  pipeline, 
80  mis  of  which  would  cross  Union  County  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  New 
Mexico.  At  the  peak  of  construction  activity  from  fall  1984  through  spring  1985, 
approximately  600  workers  would  be  employed  in  building  the  pipeline. 

If  half  of  the  projects  direct  employees  reside  in  Union  County,  and  assuming 
the  project  has  an  employment  multiplier  within  the  county  of  1.25,  total  employ¬ 
ment  creation  in  Union  County  as  a  result  of  the  project  is  375  jobs.  Projecting  into 
the  future,  the  1975-78  average  labor  force  participation  and  unemployment  rates  of 
45.6  and  4.2  percent,  employment  in  Union  County  (labor  force  concept)  would  be 
approximately  2,100  persons.  Project-related  employment  of  375  jobs  represents 
17.9  percent  of  this  baseline  projection. 

Given  the  relatively  low  projected  rate  of  unemployment,  virtually  all  of  the 
375  workers  would  be  in-migrants.  If  the  average  ratio  of  population  to  employment 
for  these  in-migrants  is  equal  to  the  1979  U.S.  average  of  2.3,  the  population  impact 
of  the  project  would  be  860  persons.  Since  the  peak  of  construction  activity  would 
be  observed  only  during  portions  of  1984  and  1985,  the  annual  average  population 
impact  would  be  somewhat  less  than  860  persons.  Union  County  population  is 
assumed  to  increase  by  500  persons  in  1984  and  750  persons  in  1985  above  trend- 
growth  conditions  as  a  result  of  the  San  Marco  pipeline.  In  1984,  these  impacts  are 
added  to  the  smaller  impacts  of  the  Amoco  pipeline. 

Table  3.3. 1.2-2  summarizes  the  adjustments  made  to  the  baseline  projections 
of  the  University  of  New  Mexico’s  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  and 
the  Texas  State  Water  Board  in  order  to  account  for  the  likely  effects  of  major  non- 
M-X  projects. 
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Table  3.3. 1.2-2.  Adjustments  to  baseline 

population  projections  to 
account  for  major  non-M-X 
projects,  Texas/New  Mexico 
deployment  regions. 


COUNTY  AND  PROJECT 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Lamb  County,  TX 

Trend-growth  Baseline 

17,400 

17,400 

17,400 

17.400 

Impact  of  Tolk  1  and  2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

High-growth  Baseline 

17,500 

17,500 

17,500 

17.500 

Curry  County,  NM 

Trend-growth  Baseline 

43,870 

44,010 

44,150 

44 .290 

Impact  of  Amoco 

— 

660 

660 

— 

Impact  of  Arco 

660 

660 

— 

— 

High-growth  Baseline 

44,530 

45,330 

44 ,810 

44.290 

Harding  County,  NM 

Trend-growth  Baseline 

1,050 

1,030 

1.010 

1,000 

Impact  of  Amoco 

— 

15 

15 

— 

High-growth  Baseline 

1,050 

1,045 

1,025 

1,000 

Quay  County,  NM 

Trena-growth  Baseline 

11,230 

11,250 

11,270 

11,290 

Impact  of  Amoco 

—  | 

170 

170 

— 

Impact  of  Arco 

170 

170 

— 

— 

High-growth  Baseline 

11,400 

11,590 

11 ,440 

11,290 

Roosevelt  County,  NM 

Trend-growth  Baseline 

16,610 

16,670 

16,730 

16,800 

Impact  of  Amoco 

— 

250 

250 

— 

Impact  of  Arco 

250 

250 

— 

— 

High-growth  Baseline 

16 , 860 

17,170 

16,980 

16,800 

Union  County,  NM 

Trend-growth  Baseline 

4,850 

4,830 

4 ,810 

4,800 

Impact  of  Armoco 

— 

70 

70 

— 

Impact  of  Arco 

70 

70 

— 

— 

Impact  of  San  Marco 

— 

— 

— 

— 

High-growth  Baseline 

4,920 

4,970 

5,380 

5,550 

3922 


Sources:  Trend-growth  projections  are  from  the  Texas 

State  Water  Board  and  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research.  Impact  estimates  and  high-growth 
projections  have  been  calculated  by  HDR 
Sciences,  October  1980. 

Note:  Only  in  Lamb  County,  TX,  do  the  changes  shown 

persist  through  the  entire  projection  period 
(through  1994).  For  the  other  counties  shown, 
no  adjustments  are  made  to  the  trend-growth 
baseline  from  1986  through  1994. 
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NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT  (3.3.2) 

Groundwater  Resources  (3.3.2. 1) 

All  surface  and  groundwater  in  the  project  area  originates  from  precipitation 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Most  of  the  precipitation  returns  to  the  atmosphere  by 
evapotranspiration.  The  remainder  appears  as  runoff  in  streams  or  percolates  into 
the  ground  to  recharge  underground  aquifers. 

Rainfall  occurs  unevenly  in  the  siting  area,  both  seasonally  and  annually.  In 
addition  to  being  poorly  distributed  in  space  and  time,  most  of  the  rainfall  occurs 
within  short  periods  of  time.  As  a  result,  runoff  is  often  excessive  and  damaging 
floods  are  frequent.  Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  1  5  to  20  in. 

Like  rainfall,  snowfall  in  the  area  is  poorly  distributed  from  year  to  year. 
Average  annual  snowfall  for  the  proposed  siting  area  is  1  5  in. 

The  amount  of  lake  surface  evaporation  is  influenced  by  air  and  water 
temperature  and  wind  movement  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  During  wet  years 
when  the  availability  of  water  is  relatively  high,  net  lake  surface  evaporation  rates 
are  low,  but  during  years  of  drought,  evaporation  from  lakes  and  transpiration  rates 
of  growing  vegetation  are  high  and  the  water  supplies  are  increasingly  depleted. 
Mean  annual  lake  evaporation  ranges  from  60  to  70  in.  per  year. 

Drought  interrupts  the  flow  of  water  supplies  and  increases  the  consumption 
requirements  from  water  in  storage.  The  water-supplying  entities  of  the  area  must 
be  prepared  to  store  and  deliver  sufficient  quantities  of  suitable-quality  water  to 
meet  regular  needs  and  to  carry  the  water  users  through  the  drought  cycle. 

The  principal  aquifers  in  the  project  area  are  the  Ogallala  Formation  on  the 
High  Plains  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  and  the  shallow  and  artesian  aquifers  in  the 
Roswell  Basin,  New  Mexico.  Numerous  other  geologic  units  are  considered  to  be 
minor  aquifers  because  of  interior  storage  and  production  characteristics  and  water 
quality. 

The  Ogallala  Formation  (To)  is  the  major  aquifer  in  the  project  area.  The 
boundary  of  the  Ogallala  Formation  in  the  Texas/New  Mexico  area  is  shown  in 
Figure  3. 3. 2.1-1  as  are  the  counties  affected  by  the  proposed  M-X  project.  The 
total  volume  of  groundwater  potentially  recoverable  from  storage  in  the  Ogallala 
Formation  within  the  project  area  is  approximately  112  million  acre-feet.  Of  this 
total,  approximately  100  million  acre-feet  is  in  storage  in  Texas.  This  is  presented 
in  Table  3.3.2. 1-1.  Average  annual  depletions  from  the  Ogallala  Formation  are 
approximately  2  million  acre-feet  per  year  (see  Table  3.3.2. 1-2).  The  regions  and 
subregions  referred  to  in  these  Tables  are  illustrated  in  Figure  3.3.2. 1-2. 

The  potential  yields  of  wells  that  tap  the  Ogallala  Formation  generally  exceed 
several  hundred  gallons  per  minute.  The  water  quality  is  generally  satisfactory  for 
municipal  and  irrigation  uses.  Some  groundwater  contains  objectionable  concentra¬ 
tions  of  fluoride  and  hardness,  and  may  require  treatment  before  use. 

Recharge  to  the  Ogallala  Aquifer  is  mainly  from  precipitation  and  has  been 
estimated  at  a  fraction  of  an  inch  per  year  (Cronin,  1969).  Use  of  water  from  the 
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Ogallaia  Formation  is  mainly  for  irrigated  agriculture.  Relatively  large  users  of  the 
Ogallala  aquifer  for  municipal  supply  in  the  project  area  include  the  cities  of  Clovis 
and  Portales,  and  Cannon  Air  Force  Base  in  New  Mexico. 

The  artesian  and  shallow  aquifer  in  the  Roswell  Basin  make  up  a  complex 
multi-aquifer  system  in  which  recharge  to  the  groundwater  almost  equals  removal  of 
groundwater  from  storage.  Production  characteristics  of  the  aquifers  are  excellent; 
yields  of  irrigation  wells  that  tap  artesian  aquifers  average  2,000  gpm.  The  quality 
of  groundwater  generally  is  satisfactory  for  irrigation  and  municipal  uses;  however, 
encroachment  of  saline  water  east  of  Roswell  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  pumping. 
The  aquifers  of  the  Roswell  Basin  are  used  mainly  for  irrigated  agriculture  and  for 
the  City  of  Roswell's  municipal  supply. 

The  Dakota-Purgatoire  Aquifer  (Kdp)  is  an  important  aquifer  in  Regions  II  and 
V  by  virtue  of  its  relatively  good  water  quality  and  large  volume  of  recoverable 
groundwater  in  storage.  Projection  characteristics  of  this  aquifer  are  marginal  for 
large-scale  groundwater  development.  However,  well  yields  of  several  hundred 
gallons  per  minute  generally  are  possible  where  the  Dakota-Purgatoire  aquifer  is 
overlain  by  the  Ogallala  Formation  and  wells  tap  both  units.  The  principal  water  use 
from  this  aquifer  is  irrigated  agriculture.  The  largest  depletions  of  groundwater 
storage  from  the  Dakota-Purgatoire  aquifer  are  occurring  near  Clayton  in  Union 
County,  New  Mexico  and  in  Northwestern  Dallam  County,  Texas. 

Nearly  4  million  AFY  of  water  were  used  in  the  project  area  in  recent  years. 
Of  this  total,  nearly  90  percent  was  used  for  irrigated  agriculture.  In  the  ten  Texas 
counties  in  the  project  area,  surface  water  serves  relatively  few  uses  and  therefore 
is  not  tabulated.  Present  and  projected  uses  of  groundwater  in  these  Texas  counties 
are  shown  in  Table  3.3.2. 1-3.  Surface  water  is  used  extensively  in  some  of  the  seven 
New  Mexico  counties  in  the  project  area.  The  present  and  projected  uses  of  surface 
and  groundwater  in  these  New  Mexico  counties  are  shown  in  Table  3.3.2. 1-4. 

In  the  tabulation  of  water  uses,  a  distinction  is  made  between  water  use  and 
water  depletion.  Water  use  is  the  quantity  of  water  withdrawn  from  its  source  for  a 
beneficial  purpose.  Water  depletion  is  the  proportion  of  the  water  withdrawn  that  is 
no  longer  available  because  it  has  been  either  evaporated,  transpired,  incorporated 
into  products  or  crops,  consumed  by  people  or  livestock,  or  otherwise  removed  from 
the  water  environment. 

Water  use  demands  are  estimated  for  the  years  1970  and  1980  and  projected 
for  the  years  1990  and  2000  for  all  counties  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  which  contain 
candidate  siting  areas  under  basing  modes  currently  being  evaluated.  The  purpose  of 
these  projections  is  to  characterize  levels  of  competition  for  water  which  can  be 
anticipated  during  the  project  life  of  M-X.  The  figures  do  not  represent  precise 
water  use  levels  to  be  expected,  because  numerous  economic,  cultural,  legal,  and 
political  changes  could  prevent  actual  use  levels  consistent  with  predicted  demand. 
The  figures  represent  a  category-specific  extrapolation  of  trends  in  water  use  which 
recently  have  been  evident  in  the  region.  Both  long-term  trends  and  short-term 
variations  were  considered  with  long-term  trends  being  the  primary  predictor  of 
long-term  projections,  and  short-term  trends  being  the  primary  estimator  of  1970 
and  1980  demands.  The  projections  do  not  reflect  detailed  interactions  among 
competing  use  categories,  a  relationship  which  can  significantly  alter  actual  use 
levels.  Decreases  in  high  value  uses  such  as  steam  electric  generation  or  industrial 
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Figure  3.3.2. 1-1  Boundary 
the  Ogallala  Formation. 


Table  3. 3. 2. 1-1.  Stored  groundwater  in  regions, 


shallow 

artesian 

_ 

To-e 

85,760 

To-f 

568 , 96C 

To-g 

344,320 

To-n 

243,840 

To-i 

41,410 

Kdp-a 

636,030 

Kop-D 

384,000 

Kdp-c 

237,440 

Kdp-d 

213,120 

Kdp-e 

130, 56C 

Kdp-h 

273,920 

Kdp-i  j 

200,960 

Ka-a 

109,070 

Je 

82,980 

Tre-b 

823,270 

Trc-s 

996, 48G 

- 1 

700  j 

72f 

10 

100  j 

—  3 

IX 

Qal-a 

Qal-b 

Qab 

Trc 

Trs-a 

Trs-b 

Pat 

Psa  (Pg) 

Geolooic  sytnools  for  subregion*  are  based  on  published  reports. 

2 

Regions  I,  II,  IZl  -  published  estimates. 

3 

Values  fror  the  Ogallala  Formation  include  contribution  from  this  minor  aquifer. 

4 

Estimates  of  present  pumpage  in  Region  IV,  Basin  has  substantial  recharge:  however,  nc  new  permits 
to  pump  ground  water  have  been  issued  since  I960. 
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Table  3.3.2. 1-2.  Summary  of  calculations  of 

depletion  rates  in  ground- 
water  regions. 


REGION 

SUBREGION1 

METHOD2 

DEPLETION 
RATE 
(AFY ) 

SOURCES 

I 

To 

Ket 

A 

796,000 

(3) 

Texas  Water  Development 

Board  (1977;  » see  Table  2) 

II 

— 

A 

15,000 

— 

III 

To 

Kdp 

A 

936,000 

(3> 

Texas  Water  Development 

Board  1977);  (see  Table  2) 

IV 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

V 

To-e 

A 

11.000 

Hudson  (1976) 

To-f 

A,C 

24,300 

Hudson  (1976);  Sorensen  1974) 

To-g 

A 

7,700 

Hudson  (1976) 

To-h 

A 

44, 300 

Hudson  (1976) 

To-i 

D 

200 

Cooper  and  Davis  (1967) 

Kdp- a 

A 

0 

Hudson  and  Borton  (1974); 

Hudson  (1976) 

Kdp-b 

A 

c 

Hudson  and  Borton  (1974); 

Hudson  (1976) 

Kdp-c 

A 

16,000 

Hudson  (1976) 

Kdp-d 

D 

2,000 

Sorensen  (1974) 

Kdp-e 

A 

5,500 

Hudson  11976) 

Kdp-h 

A 

35,600 

Hudson  (1976) 

Kdp-  i 

D 

2,000 

Cooper  and  Davis  (1967) 

VI 

Kd-a 

0 

400 

Griggs  and  Hendrickson  (1951) 

Je 

E,D 

1,800 

Trauger  and  Bushman  (1964) 

Trc-b 

B ,  C 

0 

3ureau  of  Reclamation  (19^1); 
Sorensen  (1974) 

Trc-e 

C 

20, 500 

Sorensen  (1974) 

VII 

— 

A,  B 

154,000 

Hudson  and  Borton  (1974); 
Sorensen  1977) 

VIII 

To-K 

C 

26,400 

Slaney  and  Hansen  (1965),- 
Sorensen  (1974) 

IX 

Dab 

A 

0 

Mourant  and  Shomaker  (1970); 
Hudson  (1976) 

Geologic  symbols  are  based  on  published  reports. 
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:Methods  of  calculating  depletion  rata  (dv/dt)  (see  Section  5.0): 


A.  Rate  (AFX)  *  annual  ueciine  of  water  .evel»  ;<  area;  x 
(specific  yield) 


3.  Rate  (AFX)  derived  from  pumpage  data 

C.  Rate  (AFX)  »  (amount  of  irrigation  water  minus  amount  of 
deep  percolation)  x  *  irrigated  acreage) 

D.  Rate  estimated  using  available  data  and  professional 
judgment. 

depletion  rate  for  this  minor  aquifer  is  included  in  the  value  for 
the  Ogaliala  Formation. 
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Figure  3. 3. 2. 1-2.  Groundwater  regions  and  subregions  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  Texas/New  Mexico  study  areas. 


Table  3.3, 2. 1-3.  Use  and  depletion  of  groundwater 

in  Texas. 


REGION 

WATER  USE  (acre- feet) 

DEPLETION  (acre-feet) 

1974 

■ 1 

I 

1 , 074 , 6003 

795 , 980a 

II  and  III 

l,934,300b,C 

— 

1980 

I 

975,260* 

717,100 

II 

— 

15,900 

III 

— 

935,500 

1 

2000 

I 

— 

545,000 

II  i 

1 

3,500 

II  and  III 

1, 575, 500b'C 

III 

830,500 

2561 


^alue  for  Randall  County  estimated  as  proportion  of  depletion  in 
1980  (Texas  Water  Development  Board,  1977). 

^Values  reflect  the  sum  of  municipal  and  irrigation  water  uses  from 
a  summary  of  water  use  in  the  Canadian  River  Basin  (Texas  Water 
Development  Board,  1977).  Values  are  considered  high  because,  in 
addition  to  the  Project  Area,  Hansford,  Ochiltree,  Lipscomb, 
Hutchinson,  and  portions  of  Potter,  Carson,  Gray,  and  Hemphill 
Counties  are  included  in  the  estimate. 

c 

Regions  II  and  III  are  undifferentiated  because  they  are  included 
together  in  the  Canadian  River  Basin  summary. 

Source:  Texas  Water  Development  Board,  1977. 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 1-4.  Use  and  depletion  of  water  in 

New  Mexico. 


YEAR 

COUNTY 

WATER  USE 
(acre-feet) 

WATER  DEPLETION 
(acre-feet) 

SURFACE 

GROUND 

SURFACE 

GROUND 

19753 

Chaves 

46,583 

288,051 

32,513 

187,260 

Curry 

1,583 

314,508 

1,583 

172,981 

De  Baca 

49,727 

23,371 

24,067 

12,892 

Harding 

2,629 

9,661 

2,629 

5,413 

Quay 

81,420 

37,490 

42,250 

20,010 

Roosevelt 

11,077 

243,992 

11,077 

134,091 

Union 

10,809 

90,497 

7,599 

50,296 

(c) 

(C) 

1980b 

Chaves 

332 

,500 

217 

,400 

Curry 

299 

o 

o 

170 

200 

De  Baca 

50 

,800 

26 

300 

Harding 

18 

,800 

12 

200 

Quay 

149 

,900 

89, 

900 

Roosevelt 

184 

,900 

115 

700 

Union 

132 

,400 

70 

800 

2000b 

Chaves 

332 

t-» 

o 

o 

219, 

300 

Curry 

102 

,600 

61, 

700 

De  Baca 

46 

,800 

26, 

700 

Harding 

25 

,600 

17, 

200 

Quay 

169 

,500 

102, 

100 

Roosevelt 

172 

,900 

in, 

500 

Union 

146 

,300 

84, 

,000 

2562 


Sorensen  (1977) . 

"BEA-BBR  1972  projection"  from  New  Mexico  Interstate  Stream 
Commission  and  New  Mexico  State  Engineer  Office,  1975, 
County  Profiles,  Water  Resources  Assessment  for  Planning 
Purposes. 

value  for  surface  and  ground  water. 


aSource : 
b 

Source : 

CCombined 
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uses  often  increase  the  market  value  of  water  in  the  region,  thereby  precluding  its 
use  for  low  value  prediction  such  as  marginal  agriculture  or  livestock  production. 
Furthermore,  in  designated  valleys  increased  demands  cannot  be  met  by  increased 
withdrawals.  Withdrawals  must  remain  essentially  constant  while  demands  rise. 
Rising  demand  is,  in  such  cases,  an  expression  not  of  the  amount  of  withdrawal  that 
will  occur  but  rather  of  the  economic  stress  in  competition  for  water  that  can  be 
expected  in  the  area.  Generally,  increased  demands  beyond  the  level  of  withdrawal 
that  can  be  achieved  will  be  met  by  competition  among  existing  uses.  Since 
irrigation  is  normally  the  lowest  value  use,  increases  in  other  sectors  will  usually  be 
met  at  the  expense  of  irrigation  agriculture  and  increasing  demands  in  the  irrigation 
agriculture  sector  will  simply  not  be  met. 

Since  irrigation  agriculture  normally  accounts  for  greater  than  95  percent  of 
withdrawals  and  consumption,  use  levels  in  this  category  are  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  future  demands.  In  many  counties,  irrigation  is 
increasing,  and  increased  demands  can  be  expected  to  cause  problems  of  water 
availability  during  the  project  life  unless  mitigating  measures  or  moderating 
influences  reduce  competing  demands  or  increase  supply.  However,  where  irrigation 
is  decreasing  it  is  unlikely  that  surpluses  in  water  availability  will  be  generated  by 
those  declines.  It  is  more  likely  that  production  costs  associated  with  competition 
for  water  are  already  reducing  the  viability  of  marginal  agricultural  production 
thereby  decreasing  use  levels.  This  problem  does  not  preclude  water  use  for  M-X  in 
any  way,  however,  since  M-X  represents  a  high  value  use  which  can  easily  compete 
for  water  availability  in  a  free  market  economy.  It  does  suggest,  however,  that  in 
many  areas  M-X  uses  will  occur  at  the  expense  of  irrigation  agriculture  or  other  low 
value  uses. 

Water  use  is  characterized  by  two  values,  withdrawal  volumes  and  consump¬ 
tion  volumes.  Withdrawals  represent  the  amount  of  water  displaced  from  the  source 
and  consumption  represents  that  portion  of  withdrawal  which  is  no  longer  available 
for  other  uses  after  the  particular  use  has  occurred.  In  general,  water  use  is 
increasing  slightly  in  the  region  and  consumption  is  increasing  slightly  but  at  a 
faster  rate  than  withdrawals.  This  is  largely  due  to  increased  efficiencies  in 
irrigation  methods.  Water  withdrawal  and  consumption  values  were  calculated  using 
coefficient  multiplication  procedures  similar  to  the  accepted  procedures  used  in 
national  and  regional  assessments  and  projections  of  water  demands.  Activity  levels 
and  demand  levels  may  differ  from  regional  estimates  due  to  the  higher  detail  used 
in  the  county  level  estimates.  Consumption  values  are  generally  estimated  as  an 
established  percentage  of  withdrawal  based  upon  observed,  calculated,  or  published 
values.  Tables  3.3.2. 1-5  through  3.3.2. 1-8  present  estimates  of  current  and 
projected  water  withdrawals  and  consumption  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  through 
2000. 


Estimates  of  the  physical  availability  of  groundwater  in  the  project  area  are 
presented  in  Table  3.3.2. 1-9.  For  those  subregions  where  value  for  "life  of  aquifer1’ 
is  presented,  mining  (overdraft)  of  the  groundwater  reservoir  (aquifer)  is  permitted 
by  state  laws.  The  life  of  the  aquifer,  therefore,  corresponds  to  an  estimate  of  the 
additional  years  that  the  groundwater  reservoir  can  sustain  present  uses. 

The  "allowable  additional  development"  assumes  a  40-year  life  of  the  aquifer. 
It  is  the  annual  use  in  addition  to  existing  uses  that  can  be  developed  from  the 
groundwater  reservoir  such  that  the  reservoir  is  depleted  in  40  years.  This 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 1-5.  Texas  water  withdrawals  (acre-feet/ 

year ) . 


COUNTY 

1970 

1980 

- 1 

1990 

2000 

Bailey 

293,748 

290,711 

287,992 

285,286 

Castro 

684,465 

704,716 

725,884 

746,533 

Cochran 

261,325 

252,248 

243,289 

234,532 

Dallam 

128,896 

137,342 

146,250 

155,054 

Deaf  Smith 

259,778 

278,325 

296,982 

316,530 

Hale 

912,134 

860,075 

802,764 

j  744,717 

Hartley 

86,406 

97,823 

106,650  | 

115,636 

Lamb 

559,173 

594,633 

623,854 

660,442 

Moore 

181,614 

171,113 

1 

192,800 

184,223 

Oldham 

28,341 

31,111 # 

> 

32,877 

34,505 

Parmer 

660,977 

726,645 

793,083 

859,573 

Swisher 

547,340 

578,495 

607,246 

636,227 

2588 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 1-6.  Texas  water  consumption  (acre- 

feet  /year) . 


COUNTY 

1970 

1980 

1990 

2000 

Bailey 

247,420  | 

1  ! 

;  i 

245,345 

i 

243,553  ! 

241,702 

Castro 

595,581 

i  i 

:  613,399 

639,415 

650,964 

Cochran 

207,389 

1 

200,739 

194,162 

187,680 

Dallam 

104,528 

111,647 

119,353 

126,940 

Deaf  Smith 

209,852  i 

i 

224 , 828 

i 

239,667 

255,407 

Hale 

791,021 

742,309 

690,708 

639,258 

Hartley 

70,357  j 

79,596 

88,426 

i 

96,411 

Lamb 

1 

483,441 

515,431 

567,883 

601,009 

Moore 

141,694 

135,796  ! 

1 

129,335 

124,200 

Oldham 

22,907  j 

i 

! 

23,357  i 

23,511  1 

23,472 

Parmer 

1 

574,575  ; 

632,282 

690,816 

749,451 

Swisher 

475,650 

502,553 

i 

528,276 

554,217 

T5o7 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 1-7.  New  Mexico  withdrawals 

(acre-feet/year) . 


COUNTY 

1970 

1980 

- 1 

1990 

2000 

Chaves 

396,831 

- 

407,484 

420,121 

432,523 

Curry 

256,421 

281,024 

306,088 

330,934 

De  Baca 

28,900 

31,252 

33,806 

i  36,200 

Quay 

116,635 

131,399 

! 

145,316 

|  158,774 

Roosevelt 

131,256 

159,629 

l 

187,637 

217,699 

Union 

65,605 

66,075 

1 

67,909 

69,223 

2S89 


Table  3. 3. 2. 1-8.  Consumption  (acre-feet/year), 

New  Mexico. 


COUNTY 

1970 

1980 

1990 

2000 

Chaves 

244,458 

2  52,039 

261,739 

271,315 

Curry 

185,681 

203,389 

221,633 

239,683 

De  Baca 

17,975 

19,797 

21,800 

23,716 

Quay 

54,601 

62,804 

70,324 

77,486 

Roosevelt 

95,450 

116,356 

137,519 

159,487 

Union 

38,217 

38,335 

39,825 

i 

40,807 

2590 
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Table  : 

3. 3. 2. 1-9 

.  Physical  availability  of  groundwate 
in  the  Texas/New  Mexico  study  area. 

RECOVERABLE 

REGION* 

SUBREGION2 

GROUNDWATER 

IN  STORAGE 
( 10 3  acre-feet) 

DEPLETION 

RATE 

(10 3  AFY) 

LIFE  OF 

AQUIFER3 

(years) 

ALLOWABLE 
DEVELOPMENT* 
(10J  AFY) 

: 

To 

Ket " 

28, 100 

796 

35 

U_— * 

_ 

i: 

— 

490 

15.9 

31 

n 

rri 

L 

To 

Kdp7 

72, 100 

936 

77 

366 

" 

shallow 

artesian 

(6) 

— 

— 

0 

■ 

215 

11.0 

19 

0 

4,270 

24.3 

175 

32.4 

, 

1 

637 

7.7 

49 

9.5 

i 

To6 

609 

44 . 3 

3 

i 

To’ 

103 

■ 

515 

2.4 

i 

Kdp 1 

4,630 

1 

— 

117 

! 

Kdp2 

2,560 

■  s 

— 

64.0 

Kdp 

1, 110 

16.0 

69 

H.7 

Kdp 

707 

2.0 

353 

15.7 

Jdo3 

787 

5.5 

143 

14.2 

i 

:<d^ 

1,830 

35.6 

51 

10.2 

l 

Kdp" 

536 

2.0 

263 

11.4 

V  X 

Kd1 

363 

0.4 

907 

3.“ 

Je 

1,  330 

1.3 

"39 

31.4 

Trc2 

6,040 

0.0 

— 

151 

i 

Trc,  s 

5,980 

20.5 

292 

129 

i  7i  i 

5,780 

154 

3" 

^7 

VIII 

To 

K5 

l,  250 

26.4 

47 

4.3 

1 

L  “ 

lab 

266 

0.0 

— 

oa 

1490 


■Regions  shown  on  figure  3.3.I.J-2. 

-Geologic  symbols  for  subregions  provided  on  figure  3. 3. 1.3-2. 

-ire  of  Aquifer  *  Recoverable  Groundwater  in  Storage. 

Depletion  Rate 

*Ailcwaoie  Additional  Development  1  assumes  a  40»yr  life  of  the  aouifer: 

2  *  Recoveraple  Oroundwatsr  in  Storage  »  Depletion  Rate. 

40 

'Values  of  recover aole  storage  and  depletion  rate  include  contributions  from 
noth  aquifers. 

^Pumpage  m  Roswell  Basin  limited  by  State  Engineer  to  present  amount : 
approximately  104,000  AFY  for  shallow  aquifer  and  134,;::  AFY  f:r 
artesian  aquifer  m  Region 

Additional  development  m  the  Percales  Vr.de i  crtur.d  va-.er  Dasm  is 
regulated  by  the  hew  Mexico  State  Engineer. 

* S  .bregicn  lies  within  Fort  Sumner  ,'r.dercro  ;r.d  >:atei  3asm. 

Additional  development  probably  rot  *11 'wed  .r  +  es3  ;-.:fice  rmt* 
are  retired. 
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additional  groundwater  development  is  assumed  to  be  consumptive  use,  which 
probably  would  result  from  municipal  and  industrial  use  of  the  water  for  the 
proposed  M-X  project.  Where  the  "life  of  aquifer'1  is  less  than  40  years,  no 
additional  develpment  of  the  aquifer  is  assumed.  The  subregions  with  less  than  a  40- 
year  "life  of  aquifer"  are  judged  to  have  a  severe  problem  of  groundwater  overdraft. 
Forty  years  is  the  life  of  the  aquifer  generally  assigned  by  the  New  Mexico  state 
engineer  to  declared  underground  water  basins  in  which  overdraft  is  permitted. 

An  interpretation  of  the  estimates  of  physical  availability  of  groundwater  is 
as  follows.  For  subregions  in  which  "allowable  additional  development"  is  non-zero, 
development  of  groundwater,  in  addition  to  the  amount  presently  being  used,  can 
take  place.  The  relative  size  of  that  additional  development  is  indicated  by  the 
values  in  Table  3.3.2. 1-9.  For  subregions  in  which  "allowable  additional  develop¬ 
ment"  is  zero,  existing  uses  of  groundwater  would  have  to  be  retired  in  order  to  use 
groundwater  for  other  purposes. 

Reliance  on  Table  3.3.2. 1-9  to  predict  the  availability  of  groundwater  must  be 
qualified.  First,  in  New  Mexico,  the  state  engineer  may  administer  use  of 
groundwater  by  declaration  of  an  underground  water  basin.  Parts  of  Regions  IV,  VII, 
and  IX  lie  within  such  declared  basins  and  are  essentially  closed  to  additional 
groundwater  development.  In  the  Portales  underground  water  basin,  use  of 
relatively  large  quantities  of  groundwater  would  require  the  purchase  of  existing 
groundwater  rights.  In  the  Fort  Sumner  and  Roswell  underground  water  basins,  use 
of  groundwater  probably  would  require  the  purchase  of  both  groundwater  and 
surface  water  rights.  The  dependability  of  groundwater  rights  in  basins  tributary  to 
the  Pecos  River  are  in  question  because  of  the  ongoing  suit  over  the  Pecos  River 
Compact.  In  addition,  the  New  Mexico  state  engineer  may  declare  a  new 
underground  water  basin  in  the  project  area  if  he  feels  management  controls  of 
groundwater  use  are  necessary. 

Secondly,  in  the  Texas  part  of  the  project  area,  most  of  the  land  and, 
consequently,  the  water  rights,  is  owned  by  individuals.  Purchase  of  lease  of  the 
land  and/or  water  rights  would  be  required  to  develop  the  groundwater  for  municipal 
and  industrial  use  for  the  proposed  project  M-X.  In  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
underground  water  conservation  districts,  rules  established  by  the  respective 
districts  regarding  well  spacing  would  have  to  be  followed. 

Thirdly,  the  values  presented  in  Table  3.3.2. 1-9  are  for  planning  purposes  only 
and  should  be  used  cautiously,  especially  in  subregions  where  extensive  development 
of  groundwater  has  not  taken  place.  In  these  relatively  undeveloped  subregions, 
published  hydrologic  data  probably  are  not  sufficient  to  reliably  estimate  the 
quantity  of  recoverable  groundwater,  potential  well  yields  and  other  design  factors, 
and  the  economics  of  obtaining  a  groundwater  supply.  In  addition,  the  foregoing 
analysis  has  not  considered  uncertainties  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  land  and/or 
water  rights. 

Surface  Water  (3.3.2.2) 

The  project  area  lies  within  parts  of  three  major  surface  water  drainage 
basins:  (1)  Arkansas-Red  White  River  Basins,  (2)  Texas  Gulf  Basins,  and  (3)  Pecos 
River  Basins  (Figure  3.3.2.2-D.  The  principal  surface  water  resources  in  the  project 
area  are  the  Canadian  River  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  and  the  Pecos  River  in  New 
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Mexico  (Figure  3,3,2. 2-1).  The  locations  of  major  and  minor  water  courses,  surface 
water  reservoirs,  and  gauging  stations  for  both  stream  flow  and  water  quality 
records  for  the  project  area  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 3.2. 2-1.  The  major  surface 
water  projects  (reservoirs)  that  are  presently  operating  and  drainage  areas  that  are 
regulated  by  interstate  compacts  are  shown  on  Figure  3. 3. 2. 2-1. 

The  Canadian  River  flows  through  Quay  County,  New  Mexico,  and  Oldham  and 
Moore  counties,  Texas,  Stream  flow  is  regulated  principally  by  the  Ute  Reservoir  in 
New  Mexico  and  Lake  Meredith  in  Texas.  Lake  Meredith  supplies  water  for 
municipal  and  industrial  uses  in  11  west  Texas  cities,  but  the  contracted  amount  of 
this  water  is  only  103,000  AFY.  Water  from  Ute  Reservoir  is  available  for 
municipal  and  industrial  uses  but  is  largely  unsold  at  present.  Ute  Reservoir  has 
been  designed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  River  Compact,  which 
allow  a  maximum  conservation  storage  capacity  of  200,000  acre-feet  between 
Conchas  Dam  and  the  New  Mexico/Texas  state  line.  At  present,  the  conservation 
storage  capacity  of  Ute  Reservoir  is  about  90,000  acre-feet.  The  reliable  yield  of 
Ute  Reservoir  is  estimated  at  approximately  10-15,000  acre-feet  per  year. 
However,  the  water  is  used  only  for  municipal  purposes  at  a  state  park  and  for 
gravel  washing. 

At  present,  Texas  essentially  has  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  waters  in  the 
Canadian  River  Basin  in  Texas,  excluding  the  North  Canadian  River.  Lake  Meredith 
effectively  controls  all  of  the  developable  surface  water  resources  in  Texas  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Compact.  Water  from  Lake  Meredith  is  sold  to  1 1 
cities  for  municipal  and  industrial  uses.  The  contracted  amount  of  water  from  the 
reservoir,  103,000  AFY,  is  assumed  to  be  the  reliable  yield.  However,  the  quantity 
of  water  released  to  the  cities  in  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  about  70,000  acre- 
feet  per  year  (U.  S.  Water  and  Power  Resources  Service,  1980). 

In  recent  years,  water  supplied  from  Lake  Meredith  for  municipal  uses  has  had 
to  be  mixed  with  ground  water  to  improve  the  overall  quality. 

The  Pecos  River  flows  through  De  Baca  and  Chaves  Counties,  New  Mexico. 
Stream  flow  is  regulated  principally  by  Los  Esteros  Reservoir,  north  of  the  project 
area,  and  by  Lake  Sumner.  Water  uses  (both  ground  and  surface  water)  must  comply 
with  provisions  of  the  Pecos  River  Compact,  which  state  that  upstream  use  of  the 
Pecos  River  shall  not  diminish  the  flow  entering  Texas  below  the  amount  available 
under  1947  conditions.  The  Pecos  River  is  being  adjudicated  at  present  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  a  suit  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  average  annual  discharge  of  the  Pecos  River  in  the  project  area  is 
approximately  150,000  AFY.  Losses  of  streamflow  take  place  in  the  reach  of  the 
Pecos  River  between  Sumner  Dam  and  Acme.  The  river  gains  base  flow  from 
seepage  of  ground  water  in  the  reach  between  Acme  and  Lake  Arthur.  Water  in  the 
Pecos  River  in  the  project  area  is  slightly  saline.  The  water  probably  is  adequate 
for  irrigation  but  unsuitable  for  municipal  uses.  In  the  reach  between  Sumner  Dam 
and  Acme,  the  water  quality  shows  a  marked  degradation. 

Virtually  all  surface  water  in  the  project  area  is  appropriated  and  is  being  used 
beneficially  within  the  terms  of  international  treaties,  interstate  compacts,  court 
decrees  and  state  laws.  A  major  exception  is  water  in  Ute  Reservoir,  which  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  New  Mexico  Interstate  Stream  Commission  but  is  largely 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 2-1.  Records  of  gauging  stations  in  the  Texas/ 

New  Mexico  study  area. 


STATION 

NUPJiER 

STATIC!*.-  NA*tr 

DRAINAGE  AREA 
‘STfAFI.  KILE; 

AVERAGE 

riSCiiARCI 
i AC  Ki - FETT ' YEAR 

VEARf  or  RECORD 

MEAN  SPECIFIC 
-^•NK'CTANCE 
( V.  I  CROMHOf  CM 

REMARK?  1 

ARKANSAS- WHITE  RIVER  BASIN 

C“15341C 

bennett  Spring  near  Capulir..  NP  | 

- 

?o: 

i  1976 

Gao*  at  J  ft 

beiow  scwir* 

r':535f’: 

Dr>  Cimarror.  River  naar  Gu\  N* 

| 

54' 

t  ,  04 ; 

'194 

- 

Discontinue: 

C15400C 

Cimarror  River  near  Folsom,  NP 

840 

‘  ,  46C 

(1928-193? 

Diseor.tinuec 

l91i 

e?226Sor 

Ute  Creex  naar  Loaar, ,  NP 

1,44? 

1~.S3{ 

(1943-1976 

* 

0722880'. 

0722656C 

Ute  Reservoir  near  Loqan,  NP. 

10.03C 

* 

(1963-1978 

7  94 

Reservoir  content 

07227000 

Canadian  River  at  Loaan.  NP 

1C. 031 

284,000 

(1909,  19i:-1912, 
19r*-193e 

‘ 

Prior  tc 
come ietior  cf 

Conchas  Lar 

186. 20C 

(1939-1982 

- 

Prior  t; 
comFletior  c: 

Ute  Dan 

21.17C 

(1963-1978 

- 

- 

0722710C 

i  Revuelto  Creek  near  Logan,  NP. 

786 

33.98C 

|  (1960-1978' 

1 , 740 

j 

07227200  ' 

j  Tamperos  Creek  near  Stead,  NP 

556 

1 

Nc  flow  most  Cf 
the  time 

|  ( 1967-1973 ; 

1 

1  Di s continued 

I  19-; 

07227140 

Canadian  River  above  New  Mexico/ 

[  Texas  state  line  ir,  NP 

12,614 

- 

I 

•  ; 

5  ,R2( 

!  Rate:  qualit 
j  data  p.-J 

C7227446  1 

|  Punta  De  Aqua  Creek  near  Chinning,  TX 

i 

1 . 50C 

No  flow  most  cf 
the  tim* 

i 

i  i 

902 

(  Discontinued 

1  !«-? 

07227470  j 

Canadian  River  at  Tascoaa,  TX 

14.71? 

291 ,630 

i  IJ 969-2 9?C 

!  :,33: 

i 

j  Discontinue.; 

1 

J  RET  RIVER  BASIN 

TZZ  !  1 

07295500  j 

Tierra  Blanca  Creek  above  Buffalo  Lake 
near  Umbarger ,  TX 

536 

6,480 

< 1940-1954 .  . 
19C '-1970 

i  ( 

0729600C 

|  Buffalo  Lake  near  Urauargar ,  TX 

575 

(1936-1954 : 
1986-1970  : 

! 

I  , 

.  Reserv  r  content  < 
discor.’  nwet  | 

0729610C  | 

Tierra  Blanca  Creek  below  Buffalo  Lax*- 
near  Umbaraer,  TX 

S75 

Ver'  little  flow 
most  Of  the  tim* 

( 1 986-197C 

1 

|  : :  tcor.t  „vj,5 

1 

0729750C  i 

*  Prairie  Doc  Town  Fork  Red  River  near 

Canyon,  TX 

~J  1 

e,  lir 

I 1926- 1 94 V 

j 

C iscontlnuec  1 

194-  (  i 

07297000  : 

Palo  Duro  Creek  at  Amarillo  City  (Bivins > 

‘  Lake,  TX 

82 

Z.72C 

(194.-1954' 

1  •  ! 

D.scor.*  i  nuvt  j 

:?54  i 

PECOS  RIVE*  BASIN 

Lake  Sumner  ne*r  Fort  Sumner,  NP 

Pecos  River  below  Sumner  Dam,  NP. 


f 1938-1c7r  j 
(1913-I9.H  I 


Veservcir  ..crtert 

Prior  to 
completicr  cf 
j  Sumne:  Dir 


08385000  ■  Tort  Simmer  Main  C ar.el  near  Fort 
Sumner,  NP 

I 

08J8600C  |  Pecos  River  near  Acme,  NP 

08390500  Ric  Hondo  at  Diamond  A  Ranch  near 
Roswell,  NP 

0839060C  Two  Rivers  Reservoir  near  Roswell.  NP 


Ric  Hondo  below  Diamond  A  Ranch  near 
Roswel 1 ,  NP 

Rocky  Arroyc  at  Two  River*  Reservoir 
near  Roswell.  NX 

Rocky  Arroyo  below  Rockv  Dar  near 
Newell,  NP 

Worth  Spring  River  at  Roswell.  NP 

Pecos  River  near  Haaeman .  np 

Rio  Fell*  at  Old  Hiohwav  Rndq* 
naar  Haaeman,  np 

Pecos  River  near  Latte  Artnur .  NP 
Rio  PeAascc  near  Dunken.  NP 


46C  (Rio  Monde  Nc  content  ir. 
64  (Rockv  Arroyo.  [  197P  and  most 


'/perarert  as  a  lf>*^ 
flow  statior  onlvl 


U «4:- 194  > 
10*'4-I97ti 

(  Q',p 

i  lasc'-ia^R 


<29f  3-1 

(lOR4-ia'p> 
(1<»<  4-1*0 r 

( 1 964  - 1 9*  R 


,  ;9«.*-19»  1 


Mote-  Location  of  Gagino  Stations  showr  or  Fiaure  ‘ 
Source  t.  * .  ieo  jocjicai  Survrv .  ’9-iw  •  *  and  t  jui« 
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unused  at  present.  This  water  would  be  available  under  contract  to  the  Interstate 
Stream  Commission.  The  reliable  yield  of  Ute  Reservoir  is  estimated  to  be 
10-15,000  acre-ft  per  year. 

Other  major  surface  water  resources  in  the  project  area  would  be  available 
only  by  purchase  of  water  rights  or  lease  of  water  from  existing  users.  Development 
of  these  surface  water  resources  for  purposes  of  the  proposed  project  M-X  would 
require  retiring  existing  uses  of  the  water.  Water  in  Lake  Meredith  in  Moore 
County,  Texas,  must  be  purchased  from  the  Canadian  River  Municipal  Water 
Authority.  Rights  to  water  flowing  or  in  storage  along  the  Pecos  River  in  New 
Mexico  would  have  to  be  purchased  or  leased  from  irrigation  districts.  When 
contemplating  the  acquisition  of  water  from  the  Pecos  River,  it  is  important  to 
purchase  or  lease  water  rights  that  are  of  relatively  senior  priority,  in  order  to 
assure  the  availability  of  water  in  times  of  short  supply.  In  addition,  without  prior 
treatment,  the  quality  of  water  in  parts  of  the  Pecos  River  may  not  be  satisfactory 
for  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  M-X  project. 

Administration  of  Water  Rights  (3.3. 2. 2.1) 

New  Mexico 

Systems  of  Water  Appropriations.  All  surface  water  and  ground  water  in  New 
Mexico  belongs  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  appropriation  for  beneficial  use. 
Beneficial  use  is  the  basis,  measure,  and  limit  to  the  right  to  use  water,  and  priority 
in  date  of  appropriation  gives  the  better  right.  The  administration  of  water  rights  in 
New  Mexico  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  engineer  as  set  forth  in  provisions 
of  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  state,  by  adjudications  of  the  courts,  and  by 
terms  of  interstate  compacts. 

Surface  water  throughout  the  state  of  New  Mexico  is  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  state  engineer  under  the  1907  water  code  (New  Mexico  Statutes,  1953, 
Annotated,  Volume  II,  Part  2).  Groundwater  in  certain  areas  of  the  state  is  also 
subject  to  control  by  the  state  engineer  under  the  groundwater  code  enacted  in  1931 
(New  Mexico  Statutes,  1953,  Annotated,  Volume  11,  part  2).  The  authority  of  the 
state  engineer  exists  only  in  so-called  ’’declared  undergound  water  basins,”  basins 
declared  by  the  state  engineer  to  have  reasonably  ascertainable  boundaries  and  for 
which  management  controls  are  necessary.  The  state  engineer  may  declare  an 
undergound  water  basin  without  obtaining  judicial  approval.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  27  declared  underground  water  basins  in  New  Mexico,  encompassing 
approximately  59  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  state. 

Four  concepts  of  New  Mexico  water  law  are  important  to  consider  in  the 
selection  of  an  available  source  of  water  for  Project  M-X.  First,  water  rights  are 
considered  to  be  property  rights;  as  such  they  may  be  transferred,  sold,  or  leased. 
Second,  water  rights  are  not  necessarily  appurtenant  to  the  land  on  which  the  water 
is  diverted  or  extracted.  One  may  own  a  water  right  that  permits  pumping  of  water 
from  one  groundwater  basin  and  applying  the  water  to  beneficial  use  in  another 
basin. 


Third,  the  mining  (overdrafting)  of  groundwater  basins  is  permitted  in  New 
Mexico.  The  state  engineer  decides  whether  the  groundwater  in  a  particular  basin 
will  be  mined.  In  a  mined  basin,  the  state  engineer  determines  the  rate  at  which  the 
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groundwater  reservoir  will  be  depleted.  The  lowering  of  water  levels  in  a  mined 
basin  caused  by  the  pumping  of  groundwater  by  relatively  junior  appropriators, 
together  with  the  resulting  increase  in  pumping  costs  and  decrease  in  well  yields, 
does  not  necessarily  constitute  an  impairment  of  the  rights  of  relatively  senior 
appropriators.  Finally,  New  Mexico  water  law  does  not  establish  a  priority  of  uses 
for  water,  so  that  use  of  water  for  irrigation  is  as  appropriate  a  beneficial  use  as  is 
the  use  of  water  for  municipal  and  industrial  purposes. 

Status  of  Appropriations.  Ail  or  part  of  five  declared  underground  water 
basins  are  present  in  the  project  area.  Four  of  these,  the  Canadian  River,  Fort 
Sumner,  Penasco  and  Roswell  Underground  Water  Basins,  are  classified  as  stream 
connected,  in  which  ground-water  extraction  may  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
discharge  of  surface  streams  in  the  basin.  No  new  permits  to  appropriate 
groundwater  in  these  basins  are  allowed  by  the  state  engineer  unless  the  immediate 
and  potential  effects  of  this  appropriation  are  offset  by  the  retirement  of  existing 
surface  water  rights. 

In  the  Portales  underground  water  basin,  mining  of  groundwater  is  permitted 
at  rates  set  by  the  state  engineer.  This  basin  is  probably  fully  appropriated  except 
for  about  5,000  acre-ft  per  year  in  the  sand  hills  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  basin 
(Jim  Wright,  New  Mexico  State  Engineer  Office,  1979,  personal  communication). 

Outside  of  these  declared  basins  in  the  project  area,  the  drilling  and  pumping 
of  water  wells  in  unregulated.  However,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  state 
engineer  may  declare  a  new  basin  in  an  area  where  relatively  large  new  uses  of 
groundwater  are  proposed. 

Surface  water  in  the  project  area  is  fully  appropriated  except  in  the  Arkansas- 
Red/White  River  Basins.  About  10-15,000  acre-ft  per  year  from  the  Dry  Cimarron 
River  may  be  available  for  appropriation.  In  the  Canadian  River  Basin,  Ute 
Reservoir  has  been  designed  to  hold  200,000  acre-ft  of  conservation  storage,  the 
maximum  allotted  under  the  Canadian  River  Compact,  when  spillway  gates  are 
installed.  These  gates  have  not  been  built  yet,  although  bonds  for  most  of  the 
construction  costs  have  been  authorized  by  the  New  Mexico  Legislature.  The 
present  conservation  storage  capacity  of  Ute  Reservoir  is  90,000  acre-ft  of 
unappropriated  rights.  It  may  be  possible  to  divert  streamflow  in  Revuelto  Creek 
(approximately  35,000  acre-ft  per  year)  until  such  time  as  spillway  gates  on  Ute 
Dam  have  been  installed  (Slingerland,  New  Mexico  Interstate  Stream  Commission, 
1980,  personal  communication). 

The  Pecos  River  in  New  Mexico  is  generally  believed  to  be  overappropriated. 
The  Carlsbad  Irrigation  District,  south  of  the  project  area,  has  the  oldest  priority 
(1887  and  1888)  for  large  quantities  of  direct  flow  in  the  river.  The  District  also  has 
the  right  to  store  300,000  acre-ft  per  year  in  Los  Esteros  Reservoir  and  Lake 
Sumner,  with  a  priority  date  of  1906.  By  stipulation,  the  Fort  Sumner  Irrigation 
District  in  northern  De  Baca  County  has  the  right  to  divert  the  first  100  cfs  (35,000 
acre-feet  per  year)  in  the  Pecos  River.  This  water  is  released  from  Lake  Sumner. 

Other  uses  of  water  from  the  Pecos  River  in  the  project  area  either  are  small 
or  have  relatively  junior  priorities.  Included  in  this  latter  category  are  rights  to 
pump  groundwater  in  the  Fort  Sumner  and  Roswell  underground  water  basins.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  suit  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico  regarding  the  Pecos 
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River  Compact,  has  defined  the  provision  of  the  Compact  regarding  1947  conditions. 
New  Mexico,  in  maintaining  the  flow  entering  Texas  that  was  occurring  in  1947, 
must  account  for  river  losses  due  to  development  of  groundwater  in  the  Roswell 
Basin  as  of  1947.  The  full  effect  of  depletion  in  the  surface  flow  of  the  Pecos  River 
due  to  pumping  in  1947  may  not  yet  have  occurred.  When  rights  in  the  Pecos  River 
are  adjudicated  as  a  result  of  this  suit,  many  groundwater  rights  in  the  Fort  Sumner 
and  Roswell  areas  may  have  to  be  retired  (Slingerland,  1980,  personal  communica¬ 
tion). 

Texas 


Systems  of  Water  Appropriation.  Surface  water  within  a  defined  watercourse 
in  Texas  is  public  water  and  is  subject  to  appropriation  for  beneficial  use. 
Beneficial  use  is  the  basis,  measure  and  limit  of  the  right  to  use  water,  and  priority 
in  date  of  appropriation  gives  the  better  right.  Besides  priority  in  date  of 
appropriation,  the  following  priorities  for  types  of  beneficial  uses  are  also  appli¬ 
cable:  (1)  domestic  and  municipal;  (2)  industrial;  (3)  irrigation;  (4)  mining  and 
recovery  of  minerals;  (5)  hydroelectric  power;  (6)  navigation;  (7)  recreation  and 
pleasure;  and  (8)  other  beneficial  uses.  Whether  priority  by  date  of  priority  by  use 
takes  precedence  has  not  been  decided  by  Texas  courts.  Surface  water  rights  are 
adminstered  by  the  Texas  Water  Commission  of  the  Texas  Department  of  Water 
Resources.  An  adjudication  of  water  rights  in  the  Canadian  River  Basin  in  the 
project  area  is  underway,  and  a  report  of  water-rights  claims  has  been  issued  (Water 
Rights  Adjudication  Section,  1980). 

Groundwater  in  Texas  belongs  to  the  individual  landowners  and  is,  therefore  a 
private  right.  Texas  courts  have  followed  unequivocally  the  "English”  or  "common 
law"  rule  that  the  landowner  has  a  right  to  take  for  use  or  sale  all  the  water  he  can 
capture  from  beneath  his  land.  Owners  of  land  overlying  defined  groundwater 
reservoirs  (i.e.,  the  Ogallala  aquiffer)  may  voluntarily  adopt  well  regulation  through 
mutual  association  in  underground  water  conservation  districts. 

Three  underground  water  conservation  districts  have  been  created  in  the 
project  area.  Only  two  of  those  districts,  North  Plains  Ground  Water  Conservation 
District  No.  2  and  High  Plains  Underground  Water  Conservation  District  No.  1.,  are 
active.  These  districts  are  headquartered  in  Dumas  and  Lubbock,  respectively,  and 
have  jurisdiction  in  part  of  the  project  area.  The  principal  rules  established  by  the 
districts  that  control  use  of  ground  water  are  the  required  minimal  spacings  for 
wells.  The  spacing  between  wells  depends  on  the  design  discharge  of  the  well,  as 
measured  by  the  inside  diameter  of  the  pump  column.  For  example,  in  the  North 
Plains  Ground  Water  Conservation  District  No.  2,  a  proposed  well  with  a  10-inch  or 
larger  pump  must  be  spaced  at  least  500  yds  from  the  nearest  well.  Other  wells  of 
the  districts  prohibit  the  waste  and  pollution  of  water. 

Status  of  Appropriations.  Surface  water  in  the  project  area  is  considered  by 
state  authorities  to  be  fully  appropriated.  Existing  surface  water  impoundments 
control  most  of  the  developable  surface  water  supplies.  In  the  Canadian  River 
Basin,  the  Canadian  River  Municipal  Water  Authority  has  rights  to  use  approxi¬ 
mately  150,000  acre-ft  per  year  from  Lake  Meridith  for  municipal  and  industrial 
purposes.  Their  permit  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  River  Compact, 
which  will  not  be  enforced  until  Oklahoma  builds  more  reservoirs  for  conservation 
storage.  In  the  Red  River  Basin  there  are  water-rights  permits  for  both  Bivins  and 
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Buffalo  Lakes,  although  springflow  that  once  supplied  Buffalo  Lake  has  dried  up 
(Settemeyer,  Permits  Division,  Texas  Department  of  Water  Resources,  personal 
communication,  1980).  In  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  River  Basins  surface  runoff  is 
not  sufficient  to  administer  under  a  system  of  water  rights  (Haisler,  Permits 
Division,  Texas  Department  of  Water  Resources,  personal  communication,  1980). 

East  of  the  project  area  in  Hansford  County,  Texas,  the  Palo  Duro  River 
Authority  of  Texas  has  rights  to  approximately  10,000  acre-ft  of  water  per  year  in 
Palo  Curo  Creek  for  municipal  use.  A  reservoir  to  store  this  water  has  been 
permitted  but  has  not  been  constructed  (Water  Rights  Adjudication  Section,  1980). 

Air  Quality  (3.3.2.3) 

Meteorology 

The  climate  is  semi-arid  with  dry  winters  and  is  transitional  between  the 
desert  to  the  west  and  the  humid  coastal  regions  to  the  east.  Precipitation  varies 
widely  in  location  and  amount  throughout  the  year.  Flash  flooding  is  common 
locally.  Tornadoes  may  occur  from  May  through  August.  Dust  storms  occur 
frequently  in  the  spring  and  are  associated  with  frontal  passages.  This  area  has  the 
highest  incidence  of  naturally  caused  windblown  dust  in  the  United  States  (Taole 
3.3.2.3-1).  The  study  area  has  good  vertical  mixing  and  small  potential  for  high 
concentrations  of  gaseous  pollutants. 

Air  Quality 

The  federal,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  ambient  air  quality  standards  are 
presented  in  Tables  3. 3. 2.3- 2  and  3. 3. 2. 3- 3.  In  addition  to  the  federal  standards, 
Texas  has  adopted  more  strict  short-term  particulate  standards. 

The  New  Mexico  particulate  standard  is  identical  to  the  secondary  federal 
standard.  As  for  gaseous  pollutants,  the  Texas  and  federal  standards  are  identical; 
the  New  Mexico  standards  are  stricter  than  the  corresponding  federal  standards. 
The  federal  primary  annual  and  24-hour  particulate  standards  have  been  exceeded  at 
several  locations  in  the  study  area;  e.g.,  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  Hobbs  and  Clovis,  New 
Mexico.  Sulfur  dioxide,  ozone,  and  carbon  monoxide  levels  remain  below  standards. 

Mandatory  Class  I  areas  (no  degradation  permitted)  located  in  the  air  quality 
study  area  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  are  Carlsbad  Caverns,  White  Mountain 
Wilderness  Area,  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness  Area,  and  Pecos  Wilderness  Area.  The 
air  quality  study  area  boundary  and  Class  1  areas  are  shown  in  Figure  3.3.2.3-1. 

One  Class  II  area  (some  degradation  permitted)  in  the  study  area  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  consideration  for  redesignation  to  Class  I  status,  the  Capulin  Mountain 
National  Monument  in  New  Mexico. 

Mining  and  Geology  (3.3.2.*) 

Sesmicity  (3.3.2.4.1) 

No  active  earthquake  region  is  in  the  study  area.  Only  minor  damage  can  be 
expected  to  occur  from  distant  earthquakes. 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 3-1  Monthly  percent  frequency  of  dust 

observations  in  the  Texas /New 
Mexico  regions. 


MONTH 

PERCENT  FREQUENCY1 

CLOVIS 

CLAYTON 

AMARILLO 

LUBBOCK 

January 

1.400 

2.400 

0.700 

2.900 

February 

3.100 

0.620 

2.100 

4.500 

March 

6.000 

3.348 

3.400 

7.700 

April 

5.500 

1.541 

3.200 

7.600 

May 

2.700 

0.427 

1.100 

4.500 

June 

1.500 

0.284 

0.700 

2.800 

July 

0.500 

0.061 

0.300 

0.500 

August 

[  0.300 

0.061 

0.100 

0.200 

September 

0.700 

i  0.346 

0.400 

0.500 

October 

0.600 

0.065 

0.400 

0.500 

November 

1.000 

0.068 

0.600 

1.400 

December 

2.000 

0.304 

1.300 

3.400 

Annual 

Average 

2.100 

0.610 

1.200 

3.100 

,  832-3 

The  percentage  of  hourly  weather  observations  in  which 
dust  is  reported  as  a  restriction  to  visibility. 

Source:  Orgill  and  Sehmel  (1975). 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 3-2.  Summary  of  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 

Standards  (NAAQS)  and  Texas/New  Mexico 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 


POLLUTANT 

AVERAGING 

NAAQS 

TEXAS 

NEK  MEXICO 

TIME 

PRIMARY 

SECONDARY 

STANDARDS 

STANDARDS 

Total  Suspended 
Particulate  Matter 

Annual 

(Geometric  Mean) 

?5  ug/ir ** 

60  yg/nr 

Same  as 
NAAQS 

6C  uc  'nr 

Total  Suspended 
Particulate  Matter 

24-hour*- 

260  ug/ir. : 

15C  ug/m : 

150  ug  'ir. r 

150  uc/ir, ; 

Total  Suspended 
Particulate  Matter 

1-hour r 

— 

— 

4 CO  y g/m- 

K  7. 

Total  Suspended 
Particulate  Matter 

3- hour ; 

— 

— 

200  yg/nr 

N/A 

Total  Suspended 
Particulate  Matter 

5-hour ; 

1 

— 

|  100  vg/w:‘ 

t:  a 

Lead 

Quarterly 
(Arithmetic  Mean) 

1.5  ug/nr.- 

— 

Same  as 
NAAQS 

Same  as 

NAAQS 

Secondary  annual  NAAQS  TSP  standard  (6o  ug/m * )  is  a  guide  for  assessinc 
state  implementation  plans. 

2Not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once  per  year . 

^Not  to  be  exceeded  any  time  by  any  single  manor  stationary  source 
or  group  cf  sources  located  on  contiguous  property. 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 3-3. 


Summary  of  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 
(NAAQS)  and  Texas  and  New  Mexico  ambient  air 
quality  standards  for  gaseous  pollutants. 


— 

POLLUTANT 

AVERAGING  TIME 

NAAQS 

[  1 

TEXAS  I  NEK  MEXICO 

STANDARDS  STANDARDS 

PRIMARY 

SECONDARY 

Carbon  Monoxide 

8-hour 1 

. 

10  rog  /  ir.  * 

Same  as  primary 

Same  as  NAAQS  ;  9.7  mg  m  3 

( 9  ppm ) 

standard 

(8.7  ppm 

1-hour1 

40  mg/m3 

15  mg  ir: 

(35  ppm) 

'  (13.1  ppm 

Carbon  Monoxide 

8-hour 1 

10  mg/m3 

above  5.000  ft  MSL 

(9  ppm) 

1-hour 1 

40  mg/m3 

(35  ppm) 

i 

Ozone 

1-hour : 

235  ug/m3 

Same  as  primary 

Same  as  NAAQS  1  118  jg  rr;' 

(0.12  ppm) 

standard 

j  1  ( 0 . 06  ppm 

1  j 

Nitrogen  Dioxide 

Annual 

100  ug/m3 

Same  as  primary 

Same  as  NAAQS 

j 

(Arithmetic  Mean) 

(0.05  ppm)  | 

standard 

•  ! 

i 

Hydrocarbons 

3-hour 

160  ug/m3 

Same  as  primary 

I  Same  as  NAAQS 

(Corrected  for 

(6-9  a. m . ) 

!  (0.24  ppm) 

\  standard 

Methane) 

l 

Sulfur  Dioxide 

Annual 

80  ug/m3 

Same  as  primary 

|  Same  as  NAAQS  ,  52  „g  m3 

i  (Arithmetic  Mean) 

(0.03  ppm 

standard 

[  (0.02  ppm' 

24-hour1 

365  ug/m3 

:  260  ug/m3 

(0.14  ppm)  1 

!  |  ( 0 . 1 0  ppm  * 

3-hour 1 

none 

1,300  ug/m3 

f  I  Same  as  NAAQS 

(0.5  ppm) 

!  i 

1376 


‘Not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once  per  year. 

2Tbe  ozone  standard  Is  attained  when  the  expected  number  of  days  per  calendar  year  with  a  maximum 
hourly  average  concentration  above  the  standard  is  equal  to  or  less  than  one. 
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Minerals  (3. 3. 2. 4. 2) 

The  major  minerals  are  oil,  natural  gas,  sand  and  gravel,  natural  carbon 
dioxide,  lime,  and  scoria.  Potential  deposits  of  copper,  gold,  uranium,  potash,  salt, 
high  calcium  limestone,  vanadium,  and  diatomaceous  earth  have  been  identified. 

Sherman  and  Cochran  counties  in  Texas,  and  Roosevelt  County  in  New  Mexico, 
contain  giant  oil  or  natural  gas  fields  and  have  been  continuously  explored  for  many 
years.  Several  counties  in  eastern  New  Mexico  remain  largely  unexplored  for  oil  and 
gas,  mostly  because  they  do  not  contain  favorable  source  and  reservoir  rocks. 
Figure  3. 3. 2. 4- 1  indicates  areas  of  oil  and  gas  and  uranium  potential. 

Tables  3. 3. 2. 4-1  and  3. 3. 2. 4- 2  present  the  value  of  mineral  production  in  the 
study  area  by  county. 

Playas  (3.3.2.4.3) 

Texas/New  Mexico  playas  are  intermittent  to  permanent  ponds  forming  in 
wind-deflation  basins  filled  by  surface  runoff  after  rains,  and  are  not  associated 
with  any  major  drainage  systems.  The  lakes  vary  in  size  and  depth,  ranging  from 
several  feet  to  several  miles  in  diameter,  and  from  inches  to  feet  in  depth.  The 
larger  playas  have  been  excluded  from  the  suitable  areas. 

Vegetation  and  Soils  (3.3.2. 5) 

Much  of  the  study  area  has  been  previously  cleared  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Most  Texas  counties  have  over  30  percent  cropland,  while  much  smaller  percentages 
occur  in  New  Mexico  (except  for  Curry  County). 

The  undisturbed  natural  vegetation  of  the  study  area  is  limited  in  extent,  and 
is  composed  mainly  of  fast-growing  prairie  grasses,  including  blue  grama  grassland 
and  mixed  grama  grassland  vegetation  types,  which  have  moderately  fast  recovery 
potential  (Figure  3. 3. 2. 5-1).  Uplands,  canyons,  and  riparian  areas  are  dominated  by 
woodlands  with  large  shrubs  and  small  tress.  Characteristics  of  natural  vegetation 
types  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 3.2. 5-1. 

The  study  area  has  two  major  soil  types,  Alfisols  and  Mollisols.  Found  on 
gently  undulating  upland  surfaces,  both  are  alkaline,  generally  fertile,  and  suitable 
for  irrigated  crops.  Aridisols  occur  in  only  small  regions.  Figure  3. 3. 2. 5-2  shows 
soil  groups  in  the  study  area.  In  general,  erosion  potential  from  wind  is  high. 

Wildlife  (3. 3.2.6) 

Common  and  Typical  Species  (3.3. 2.6.1) 

Wildlife  is  a  subset  of  Great  Plains  fauna.  Animal  species  diversity  is  limited 
due  to  low  habitat  diversity.  Diversity  increases  in  the  northwest  and  west  central 
(near  Santa  Rosa,  New  Mexico)  portions,  due  to  increasing  topographic  relief  as  well 
as  decreasing  aridity.  The  southwestern  portion  is  arid  grassland.  Amphibians  are 
most  common  in  riparian  habitats  and  include  toads  and  salamanders.  Reptiles  are 
found  in  all  habitat  types.  The  vast  majority  of  bird  species  are  found  in  the 
riparian  habitats.  However,  others  congregate  in  the  can  yon /upland  habitats.  The 
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mammals  include  opossums,  shrews,  bats,  armadillos,  rabbits,  rodents,  carnivores 
(such  as  coyotes  and  foxes),  and  hoofed  animals  (such  as  mule  deer,  white-tailed 
deer,  and  pronghorn).  Tables  3. 3. 2. 6-1,  3.3.2.6-2,  and  3. 3. 2. 6-3  show  all  terrestrial 
animals  that  may  occur  in  or  near  the  study  area,  whether  rare  or  abundant. 

Game  Animals  (3. 3. 2. 6.2) 


Big  game  species  are  mule  deer  (Figure  3.3.2.6-i),  white-tailed  deer  (Figure 
3. 3, 2. 6-1),  pronghorn  (Figure  3.3.2.6-2),  and,  at  the  edge  of  the  area,  barbary  sheep 
(aoudad)  (Figure  3. 3. 2. 6-3).  Important  upland  game  (Figure  3. 3. 2. 6-4)  include 
mourning  dove,  bobwhite,  scaled  quail,  pheasant,  lesser  prairie  chicken,  turkey,  and 
cottontail  rabbits.  Much  of  the  Texas  study  area  is  cropland,  which  supports  such 
upland  game  as  pheasant  and  bobwhite.  Most  game  birds  live  in  canyon/upland 
habitats.  Beaver,  muskrat,  raccoon,  badger,  skunk,  coyote,  fox,  and  bobcat 
comprise  the  majority  of  furbearers  trapped  or  hunted.  Playa  lakes  are  important 
habitat  to  migratory  ducks,  geese,  and  other  waterfowl  along  the  Central  Flyway. 
Several  national  wildlife  refuges  are  located  in  the  region,  providing  a  high-quality 
habitat  for  migratory  and  breeding  waterfowl. 

Aquatic  Species  (3.3.2.7) 

Aquatic  Habitat  (3. 3. 2. 7.1) 

Playa  lakes  are  the  major  aquatic  habitat,  but  biotic  diversity  is  limited  by 
harsh  conditions  (e.g.,  periodic  drying,  high  salinity,  wide  fluctuations  in  water  level, 
and  agricultural  and  oil  field  pollution)  (Figure  3. 3. 2. 7-1). 

Aquatic  Biota  (3. 3. 2. 7. 2) 

Twenty-eight  fish  species  in  the  area  have  some  commercial  or  sport  value 
(Table  3. 3. 2. 7-1).  Several  minnow  species,  game  fish  species,  and  rough  fish  are 
found  in  the  river  systems,  reservoirs,  and  ponds.  In  many  areas,  highly  mineralized 
or  intermittent  waters  allow  only  native  and  other  undesireable  introduced  fishes 
such  as  carp,  carpsuckers,  and  redhorse  to  survive.  The  most  significant  sport  fishes 
are  largemouth  bass,  catfish,  and  sunfish.  Few  endemic  species  occur  because  of 
the  temporary  nature  of  most  aquatic  habitats. 

Protected  Species  (3.3,2.8) 

The  term  "protected  species"  applies  to  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered 
species  that  are  condidates  for  or  already  included  on  state  or  federal  lists.  For 
ferderally  listed,  proposed,  and  candidate  species,  Section  7  consultation  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  was  intiated  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
by  the  Air  Force  on  September  3,  1980. 

Plant  Species  (3. 3. 2.8.1) 


No  federally  protected  plant  species  occur  in  the  study  area.  Kuenzler's 
barrel  cactus  (Echinocereus  kuenzleri)  is  the  closest  federally  listed  endangered 
species,  and  it  is  known  to  occur  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  southwest  of  the 
study  area.  State-proposed  protected  species  do  exist  and  are  shown  in  Table 
3.3.2. 8-1.  Their  spatial  distribution  is  shown  in  Figure  3.3.2.8-1. 
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Table  3. 3. 2.4-1.  Texas  mineral  production  in  1976 

by  county  within  the  study  area. 


COUNTY 

VALUE 

minerals 

PERCENT  OF 

STATE  TOTAL 
($18.1  BILLION) 

Bailey 

W 

Stone 

Cochran 

$169,270,000 

Petroleum, 
Natural  Gas 

0.9 

Dallam 

W 

Natural  Gas 

Oldham 

$  4,496,000 

Petroleum, 
Natural  Gas 
Sand  &  Gravel 

0.02 

Parmer 

W 

Stone 

Sherman 

|  $  42,439,000 

Petroleum, 
Natural  Gas 

0.2 

Hartley 

W 

Natural  Gas 

Deaf  Smith 

w 

Limestone 

(Caliche) 

3221 


W  -  Figures  withheld  to  prevent  disclosure  of  single 
company  production;  state  totals  do  not  include 
county  withheld  values. 

Source:  Minerals  Yearbook,  1976. 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 4-2.  Value  of  mineral  production  in  New 

Mexico  by  county  within  study  area 
1976. 


COUNTY 

VALUE 

MINERALS 

PERCENT  OF 

STATE  TOTAL 
($2.5  BILLION) 

Chaves 

$20,387,000 

Petrol eum ,  Na  tur al 

Gas ,  Sand  and  Gravel , 
Stone 

0.8 

Curry 

w 

Sand  and  Gravel 

DeBaca 

w 

Sand  and  Gravel 

Harding 

$  80,000 

Carbon  Dioxide 

0.003 

Quay 

W 

Sand  and  Gravel , 

Stone 

Roosevelt 

$19,048,000 

Petroleum,  Natural 

Gas,  Stone 

0.75 

Union 

w 

Pumice,  Sand  and 

Gravel,  Stone 

3222 


W  -  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  proprietary  data?  state 
totals  do  not  include  county  withheld  values. 

Source:  Minerals  Yearbook,  1976. 
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Figure  3. 3. 2. 5-1.  Simplified  vegetation  of  the 

Texas/New  Mexico  study  area. 


Table  3. 3.2. 5-1.  Major  vegetation  types  in  the  Texas/ 

New  Mexico  study  area. 


TYPE 

GENERAL  LOCATION 

1 

COMPOSITION 

j  SOURCE  OF 

1  PRESENT  DISTURB AN 

Blue  grama  grassland 

Clay-clay  loam  soils, 

north-northeast  portions 

Blue  grama,  buffalo  grass  i 

Agriculture,  grazm 

Mixed  grama  grassland 

Silt  loam- sandy  loam,  most  1 
of  high  plains 

Blue  grama,  side-oats 
grama,  purple  three-awn 

Acnculture,  gra2in 

1 

Bluestem  grassland 

Sandy  soils 

Little  bluestem,,  side-oats 
grama,  sand  bluestem, 
sand  sage,  shinnery  oak 

i 

Grazing,  aancu^tur 
1  oil  fields 

| 

Mesquite  grassland 

Overgrazed  grassland 

Honey  mesquite,  blue  grama, 
little  bluestem 

Overgrazing,  OFVs 

Sand  dune  vegetation 

Sand 

Shinnery  oak,  sand  sage 

Grazing,  hunting,  0 

Desert  grassland 

Western  edge ,  dry  higf 
plains 

ElacK  grama,  tobosa  grass, 
fluff  grass,  soap-tree 
yucca 

i 

|  Grazing,  minting ,  C 

Chihuahuar,  Desert 

scrub 

Southern  edge,  high  plains 

Creosote  bush,  black  grama, 
bush  muhlv 

j  Grazing,  minting.  D 

I 

Upland  and  canyon 
break  vegetation 

Gravelly  loam.,  rolling  to 
steep  slopes 

Juniper,  mesquite,  oak 

1  „ 

i  Grazing,  hur.tm; ,  C 

Riparian  woodland 

Stream,  valleys 

Cottonwood,  hackberry, 
willows,  mesquite, 
tamarisk 

I  Hunting,  grazmc, 

|  camping,  OFVs 

! 

Floodplain  vegetation 

Salty  floodplains 

Alkali  saccaton,  Giant 
dropseea 

1 

1  Grazinc,  OFVs 

| 

Playa  lake  wetland 

Playa  lakes  on  high  plains, 
clay  soils 

Buffalo  grass,  wheatgrass , 
cattail,  ouilrush, 
willow 

|  Agriculture,  grazm 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 6-1.  Amphibians  and  reptiles  of  the  High  Plains  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  by  habitat  type.  State  or  federally 
listed  endangered  species  are  not  included. 


COMMON  NAME 


SPECIES  NAME 


HABITAT  TYPE 


CANYON 

UPLAND 


DESERT 

SCRUB 


DUNE 

SCRUB1 


MESQUITE 

GRASSLAND 


AGRICULTURE 


Salamander* .  Frog*  and  Toad* 
Tiger  Sal asunder 
Plains  Spade foot 
Was tarn  S pad a foot 
Woodhouses  Toad 
Grsst  Plain*  Toad 
Green  Toad 
Rad-spottad  Toad 
Bullfrog 

Plains  Laopard  Frog 


Ambystoam  tiqnnum 
Sc  a  pfu  opus  boatiti  front 
S .  h  umondi 
Bufo  wodhouMmi 
a.  coqnatun 
9.  iebilis 
8 -  punccaeus 
Ran*  c*tasbai*n* 

R.  Iain 


Turtla* 

Common  Snapping  Turtle 
fallow  Mud  Turtla 
Pond  Slidar 
Ornate  Box  Turtla 


Chalydrm  smrpantin* 
Kinostsmon  fl*v*sc*ns 
C.  script* 

Tarrapmnm  ornata 


Lizards 

Collared  Lirard 
Round- tailed  Homed  Lizard 
Lesser  Earless  Lizard 
S id*- blotched  Lizard 
Eastern  Fence  Lizard 
Great  Plains  Slunk 
Texas  Spotted  whipteil 
Checkered  whip tail 
Chihuahua  whipteil 


Crotapnytus  collar is 
Phyronosoma  nodes tust 
Holbrooki*  maculata 
Uta  stMnsburiana 
S.  undulatus 
E.  obaolstus 
C.  gularis 
C.  tesseiatus 
C.  • r Sanguis 


Snakes 

Checkered  Garter  Snake 
Texas  Blind  Snake 
western  Hognos*  snake 
Prairie  Ring-necked  Snake 
Yellow-bellied  Racer 
Coachwtup 
Glossy  Snake 
Bull snake 

Great  Plains  Rat  Snake 
Central  plains  Milk  3nak* 
ring snake 

Great  Plains  Ground  Snaks 
Long-nosed  Snake 
Plain*  Black -headed  Snake 
Tsxas  Night  Sn*k* 

Desert  Massasauga 

Prairie  Rattlesnake 

western  Diamondbeck  Rattle¬ 
snake 


F.  msrciBfius 
l.  dulcis 
Hmtarodon  nasicus 
Oiadophis  punctatu * 
Colubmr  constrictor 
rtastieophis  flagellum 
Arizona  eiegana 
hcuophis  malanolaucas 
Slapha  guttata 
Lampropaltis  enangulua 
L.  gatulus 
Sonora  epi scope 
Bhinochailus  lecontei 
Tantilla  mgr  leaps 
Hypstglan*  eorguaea 
Sistrurua  catena tue 
Crotalus  viridis 
c.  aero * 


1  includes  shinnery-oak  and  sand  sag*  dun* . 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 6-2.  Birds  of  the  High  Plains  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  by 
states  and  habitat  type  (Pg.  1  of  3). 


TCMNON  NAME 

■■ 

Loons  and  Grebes 

Eared  Treqe 

Podiceps  fugricoilis 

Pie-billed  drew 

Podi.ymOuJ  podiceps 

_  --  - 

Herons,  Egrets  and  Ibis 

dreat  Blue  Heron 

Ardea  herodiaa 

Snowy  Egret 

Laucophoqx  thuia 

Blac<- crowned  Night  Heron 

Vyceicorax  nqcticorax 

Swans.  Ducks  and  Geese 

Canada  doose 

3 rant*  canadana 19 

Snow  -loose 

Chan  hqparbotaa 

Mallard 

Anas  platqrhqnchoa 

ladvai 1 

A.  scrapara 

American  widgeon 

A.  jnenci/ia 

Pintail 

A.  acuta 

Treen-winqed  Teal 

A.  crecca  carol  mmnsa 

91ue-winqed  teal 

A.  iiacors 

Cinnamon  Teal 

A.  ry anoptera 

Shovler 

A.  clypeaca 

Redhead 

AyCrtya  amencana 

Tanvasback* 

A.  valismeria 

Lesser  Scaup 

A.  affima 

Bur f 1 ahead 

3u caphaia  albaola 

Buddy  Duck 

Qxqura  ;am*icansis 

Hawks.  Eagles,  and 

Vultures 

Turkey  vulture 

Catharzaa  aura 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk* 

Accipitar  Jtriacus 

Toopar ' a  Hawk* 

A.  cooper! 

Bed-tailed  Hawk 

fluteo  ;amaicensi3 

Rough- leqqed  Hawk 

S.  lagopus 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

3.  regalia 

Swainaon’s  Hawk* 

a.  jwjihjoni 

dolden  Eagle 

Aguila  chrysaecos 

Marsh  Hawk* 

Circus  cqanaus 

Prairie  Falcon* 

Faico  .naxicanus 

American  Kestrel* 

F .  sparveriua 

Gallinaceous  Birds 

Bobwhite 

Co  Linus  virqinianua 

Scaled  £uail 

CalLipapla  aguamata 

Itinq-necked  Pheasant 

Phaaianus  coichicua 

Rio  drande  Turkey 

laLeaqns  qallopavo 

Cranes.  Rails  and 
Gall  mules 


Sandhill  Trane 
American  root 


Snowy  plover 
Kilideer 
Tompon  Snipe 
Lonq- billed  Turlew 
Greater  feilowleos 
daird't  Sandpiper 
Least  Sandpiper 
western  Sandpiper 
American  A voce c 
Slack-necked  Stilt 
Wilson's  Phalarope 


Gulls  and  Terns 

Ring-hilled  dull 
Slack  Tern* 


Pigeons  and  Doves 


Stock  Dove  i  Pigeon l 
Mourning  Dove 


anadensis 

americana 


Charadnus  aiexandrinua 
vocifarus 
CapaLia  qalhnaqo 
Vumenuu  amencanus 
Trinq*  .it eianoieuca 
CJlidns  bmirdu 
C  ■  mnati  ila 
C.  maun 

Pacurviroaera  amencana 
H  ltnantopua  naxicanus 
staqanopua  tricolor 


tar j*  dmlawaranaia 

Chi U don l a *  mqar 


Co  lamb*  1 ivia 
Zenaida  macron r a 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 6-2.  Birds  of  the  High  Plains  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  by- 
states  and  habitat  type  (Pg.  3  of  3). 


RIPARIAN 

CANYON 

DESERT  ' 

DUNE  - 

MESQUITE 

!  SHORTS  RAGS 

AGRICULTURE 

UPLAND 

SCRUBS 

SCRUB" 

CRASS 

1 

Shrikes 

" 

boggarnead  Snnke 

Lamas  ludovimenus 

Starling 

1 

Sterling 

1 

turnus  tru.jens 

91*  »►  white  Werolar 

sasnviiie  werbler 
Yellow  waroler 
Yeliow-runped  weroler- 
MacGii  1  ivary '  j  Mrtlfr 
Yeiiowtnroat 
Wilson1 s  Warbler 


Y/uoCi^ee  •/srxs 
/•ruvore  ru/icepilla 
D»n4roics  pececme 
0.  corona ea 
Jporormg  tciaiei 
Geot Alypis  tnerteJ 
wiijonjd  pusiile 


weaver  Finches 

House  Sperrow 

Passer  ioaesticus 

Meadowlark 

Eastern  Meadowlark 
western  Meadowlark 

S turns! I a  ttagna 

5.  neglects 

Blackbirds  and  Orioles 

Red-winged  Blackbird 
Northern  Oriole  1 

Brewer’s  Blackbird 

Great- tax  led  Greek  la 

Cosaon  Greek le 

Brown- heeded  Cowoird 

Agelaius  phoemceus  I 

Icterus  galbuia 
ffupftagus  eyanocepAalu*  1 

Jmscalus  aexicanus 

J.  quincvl* 

Noiochrus  star 

Grosbeaks.  Finches. 

Sparrows  and  Buntings 

Blue  Grosbeak 
belli i  Bunting 
Oickciasel 
Evening  Grosbeak 
Meuse  Pinch 
Pine  Siskin 
Asericsii  Gold/mcn 
Lesser  Goldfinch 
Rufous- sided  Townee 
berk  Bunting 
berk  Sparrow 
Cassin'a  Sparrow 
Oark-eyed  Junco 
Tree  Sparrow 
C ley -colored  Sparrow 
Braver' s  Sparrow 
white- crowned  Sparrow 
White- throated  Sparrow 
Lincoln's  Sparrow 
Song  Sparrow 

Chestnut-collared  bongs  pi 


‘Includes  shinnery-oak  and  sand  sags  duns. 
^ American  Ornithology  Union  Blue-listed, 
’includes  Audubon's  warbler. 


Guinea  caerulea 

MSSufB 

Paaerma  aeoena 

MSS  of 

Spire  « mm i .can*  \ 

MSSufB 

Hmtpmnphon*  votporzins 

MSPW 

Carpodacua  own  cane 

YU 

Carduelis  pinua 

KYL 

C.  ceiseis 

MSllW 

C.  psalcria  1 

Yt, 

Pipxlio  mrythrothMlmiM 

YL 

Calaaoapiaa  eeianocory# 

MSufWt 

Chondeacaa  graswcus 

MSSuB 

Aiaephila  csMBinn 

YU 

Junco  hyssi alia 

MSPW 

dpi  sails  arbor as 

MFW 

5.  pallida 

MSvif 

S.  brewer i  | 

MBSuWB 

Zonot  rictus  isucophrys 

MYL 

Z.  tlbicoilx*  | 

MSPW 

ftmioapits  ixncolrui  ' 

MSPW 

ft.  miodi*  , 

KYL 

Ceicanua  ornacua  ' 

MSPW 

n  *  Migratory  into,  out  of,  or  through  area. 

B  •  Breading  record  in  area. 

S  •  Spring  records. 

Su  *  i<atr  records . 

t  •  Autvawt  records. 

■  ■  winter  records . 

ft.  •  Records  throughout  year. 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 6-3. 


Mammalian 
Mexico  by 


fauna  of 
habitat 


the  High  Plains  of  Texas  and  New 
type. 


COMMON  NAME 

HABITAT 

TYPE 

SPECIES  TYPE 

RIPARIAN 

CANYON 

upland 

DESERT 

SCRUB 

DUNE 

SCRIB" 

MESQUITE 

GRASS 

SHORTGRASS 

AGRICULTURE 

Opossum 

Opossum 

Didei phi  a  virgi  menus 

X 

X 

Shrews 

— 

— 

Desert  Shrew 

Wot 10 jo rex  crav/ordi 

X 

* 

Bats 

— 

— 

Cave  Hyocis 

Myotis  veil  far 

X 

Lonq-leqqed  Myotis 

W.  voians 

X 

Western  Pipistrelle 

Pipistrellus  bmsperus 

X 

Townsend's  Biq-eared  Bat 

Plecotus  to*nsendi 

X 

Pallid  Bat 

Antroxouj  palhdus 

X 

X 

Brazilian  Freetailed  Bat 

Tadacidm  brasiiansis 

X 

X 

Big  Free-tailed  Bat 

?.  macrotis 

X 

Pocketed  Free-tailed  Bat 

7.  femorosacca 

X 

Armadillos 

Anadillo 

Desypu*  novsmemetus 

X 

. 

Rabbits 

Black -tail  JeckraJbbit 

L+pus  call /arm  cue 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Desert  Cottontail3 

Syivilagvs  audubom 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Eastern  Cottontail3 

S.  floridanus 

X 

X 

X 

Rodents 

Thirteen- lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Sp+mopti±ias  tndeceml meatus 

X 

X 

Spotted  Ground  Squirrel 

5.  spilosot m 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

Cynom y*  ludovicianus 

X 

X 

Plains  Pocket  Gopher 

Ceosiys  bursanus 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

Desert  Pocket  Gopher 

G.  arenariu# 

X 

X 

Yellow-faced  Pocket  Gopher 

Pappogecmys  castanops 

X  j 

X 

Silky  Pocket  Mouse 

Perognatftus  flaws 

X 

X 

X 

1  X 

X 

x 

Plains  Pockat  Mouse  1 

P.  f lavesemns 

x 

X 

X 

Mernam's  Pocket  Mouse 

P.  Smmami 

X 

X  I 

!  1 

X 

Hispid  Pocket  Mouse 

P.  luspidis 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Ord ' s  Kanqaroo  Rat 

Dipodomys  ordi 

X  | 

x  1 

1  X 

Beaver2 

Castor  canadensis 

X 

1 

1  1 

Plains  Harvest  .Mouse 

Pei chrod on tomy s  montsnus 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

western  Harvest  Mouse 

P.  maqalotis 

X  1 

1 

X 

x  1 

X 

Deer  Mouse 

Peroeyscua  mameuiatua 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

white-rooted  Mouse 

P-  iaucopus 

X 

1 

X 

X 

Brush  Mouse 

P.  hoyln 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Rock  Mouse 

P.  difticxhs 

X 

X 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

Onychomys  leucogaacer 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hispid  Cotton  Rat 

Sigmodon  tnspidis 

X 

X 

Southern  Plains  woodrat 

Veotoma  suer  opus 

X  1 

X 

white- throated  woodrat 

X.  tibiquia 

X 

X 

X  1 

Norway  Rat 

Pattus  norv+gicua 

X  1 

X 

House  Mouse 

vus  mjMculus 

X 

X 

Porcupine 

trethiton  iorsatum 

x  1 

X 

X 

Carnivores 

1 

Coyote* 

Cams  lazzans 

X 

X 

X 

i  x 

X 

X 

Swift  Fox 

'/ui pea  valor 

i 

X  1 

Gray  Pox1 

Urocyon  cmereoa rgenceus 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Racoon1 

P roc yon  lotor 

X 

X 

X 

Long- tailed  Weasel1 

Yus cel a  frenata 

X 

X 

X 

Badger* 

Taxidaa  tarus 

X 

X 

Spotted  Skunk 

Spilogal*  gracilis 

X 

3tnped  Skunk 

Yephi ti s  me phi ti s 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bobcat* « * 

Palis  cufus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hoofed  Animals 

Mule  Deer3 

Odocoileus  hmmionus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White-tail  Deer3 

O,  vitpimanus 

X 

X 

Pronghorn3 

Antilocapra  amecicana 

X 

X 

i: is-i 


1  Regulated  as  «  furbearer. 

^Regulated  as  a  predator. 

^Regulated  «i  a  game  intMl. 

"includes  shinnery-oak  and  aand  sage  dunes. 
Source* :  Davie,  I97«i  Findley,  et  al..  1975, 
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Mule  deer  and  white  tailed  deer  distributions  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
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Figure  3. 3. 2.6-3.  Barbary  sheep  distribution  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
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and  New  Mexico. 


Natural  Environment 


Wildlife  Species  (3.3.2.8.2) 

Three  federally  protected  and  12  state-protected  birds  occur  in  the  area. 
Randall  County  is  a  stopover  point  along  the  Canada-Aransas  migratory  route  for 
the  federally  protected  whooping  crane.  One  federally  protected  mammal  —  the 
black-footed  ferret  --  may  live  in  prairie  dog  towns  in  the  study  area  but  is  probably 
extirpated.  A  complete  list  and  map  of  endangered  and  threatened  animal  species  is 
provided  in  Table  3.3.2.8-2  and  Figure  3. 3.2.8- 2,  respectively. 

Aquatic  Species  (3.3.2.8.3) 

Protected  fish  occur  mostly  in  the  Pecos  River  near  Roswell,  Fort  Sumner,  and 
Santa  Rosa,  in  the  Canadian  River  near  the  Texas  border,  and  in  Ute  Creek  near 
Mosquero  (Figure  3.3.2.8-2).  Thirteen  fish  and  two  frogs  which  are  state  protected 
as  well  as  one  federally  protected  fish  (the  Pecos  gambusia)  may  occur  in  or  near 
the  study  area.  Seven  state-protected  reptiles  are  present. 

Wilderness  and  Significant  Natural  Areas  (3.3.2.9) 

Wilderness  (3.3.2. 9.1) 


USFWS-managed  Salt  Creek  Wilderness  within  the  Bitter  Lakes  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  New  Mexico,  has  been  designated  a  wilderness  area  by  Congress. 
Potential  wilderness  areas  within  the  proposed  siting  region  include  Sabinosa  and 
Mescalero  Sands  (Figure  3. 3. 2. 9-1),  both  of  which  are  designated  wilderness  study 
areas. 

Significant  Natural  Areas  (3.3.2.9.2) 

Significant  natural  areas  within  or  near  the  area  are  the  National  Grasslands, 
six  national  wildlife  refuges,  two  national  monuments,  14  natural  landmarks  and  two 
national  grassland  leased  in  blocks  for  rangeland  (Figure  3.3.2.9-1). 
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MM-E-1 

Figure  3. 3. 2. 7-1.  Water  bodies  and  major  creeks  in  the  Texas/New  Mexico 

study  area.  . 


Table  3. 3. 2. 7-1.  Fishes  of  the  Texas/New 

Mexico  study  area. 


DRAINAGE 


P  •  Paco* 

C  *  Canadian  and  Arkansas 
R  ■  Rad 

S  *  Sport]  C  •  Coawarcial 
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1510-0-1  1729-A 


Figure  3. 3. 2. 8-1.  Protected  plant  species  located  in  and  near 

the  Texas/New  Mexico  geotechnically  suitable 
area  (hatched). 


Table  3. 3. 2. 8-2.  Endangered  and  threatened  fish  and  wildlife 

in  the  Texas/New  Mexico  High  Plains  area, 
(Page  1  of  2). 


SPECIE? 

FEDERAL 

MAMMALS 

Black- footed  Ferret 
(Mustela  nignpes) 

E 

BIRDS 

Olivaceous  Cormorant 
(Phalacrocozax  ohvaceus) 

Little  Blue  Heron 
(Florida  caerulea) 

Mississippi  Kite 

(let  in  la  mississippiensis) 

Black  Hawk 

(Buteogallus  anthracinus 
anthraemus; 

Zone-tailed  Hawk 
(Buteo  albonotatus ) 

Bald  Eagle 

(Hahaeetus  leucocephalus) 

E 

Osprey 

(Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis) 

American  Peregrine  Falcon 
(Falco  peregrinus  ana  turn 

E 

Whooping  Crane 
(Crus  americana) 

E 

Interior  Least  Tern 
(Sterna  albifrons  athalassos) 

Red-headed  woodpecker  | 

(Melanerpes  erythrocephalus  caurinus ; 

white-faced  Ibis 
(Plegadis  chi  hi) 

Bell's  Vireo 
(Vireo  belli) 

Baird's  Sparrow 
(Kemodramus  bairdi) 

McCown  ’  s  Long  spur 
(Calcarius  mccotmi) 

REPTILES 

Central  Plains  Milk  Snake 
(Lampropeltis  triangulun 
gent  ilia) 

Pecos  western  Ribbon  Snake 
(Thamnophis  proximua  diabolicua) 

Texas  Horned  Li sard 
(Phrynoaona  cornu  two) 

Sanddune  Sagebrush  Lizard 
(Sceloporua  gracioaua  arenicolua) 

Texas  Slider 

(Chrysemy*  concinna  texana) 

Spiny  Softshell  Turtle 
(Trionyx  apiniferua  hartvegi) 

Smooth  Softshell  Turtle 
(Trionyx  muticua) 

Resident 

Prairie  Doc  Towns 

Occasional 1 

Lakes,  Reservoirs 

Occasional  Breeder 

River  Marshes 

Occasional  Breeder 

Riparian  Woods 

Casual 

Riparian  Woods 

Occasional  Breeder 

Canyons 

Casual 

River  Valleys 

Occasional  Breeder 

River  Valleys 

Casual 

1  All  habitats 
( 

Casual2 

j  River  Valleys  and  Marshes 

Occasional  Breeder 

j  River  Valleys 

t 

Occasional  Breeder 

Riparian  Woods 

Casual 

River  Valleys 

Occasional  Breeder 

Riparian  Shrubs,  Woods 

Winter  Resident 

Grasslands 

Casual 

Shortgrass 

Resident 

Grassland 

Resident 

Edges  of  Ponds,  Streams 

Resident 

In  Open  Terrain 

Resident 

Active  Sand  Dunes 

Resident 

Rivers,  Ponds 

Resident 

Rivers,  Reservoirs 

Resident 

Rivers,  Reservoirs 
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Table  3. 3. 2. 8-2.  Endangered  and  threatened  fish  and  wildlife 

in  the  Texas/New  Mexico  High  Plains  area, 
(Page  2  of  2). 


SPECIES 

FEDERAL 

TEXAS 

NEW 

MEXICO 

STATUS 

HABITAT 

AMPHIBIANS 

Eastern  Barking  Frog 
(Hylactophryne  augusti  latransj 

T 

Resident 

Limestone  Regions 

Blanchard's  Cricket  Frog 
i'Actis  crepitans  blanchardi ; 

T 

Resident 

Pond,  Stream  Edges 

FISHES 

American  Eel 
(Anguilla  rostrata} 

E 

Resident  - 

Rivers,  Streams 

Blue  Sucker 
(Cycleptus  elongatus) 

T 

E 

Resident 

Large  Rivers 

Gray  Redhorse 
(Moxostoma  conges  turn* 

E 

Resident 

Rivers,  Large  Streams 

Mexican  Tetra 
j  (Astyanax  mexicanus) 

T 

Resident 

1 

All  Water  Bodies 

Roundnose  Minnow 
(Dionda  episcopa) 

T 

Resident 

Creeks,  Sprinas 

Canadian  Speckled  Dace 
i (Hybopsis  aestivalis  tetranemus) 

T 

Resident 

i 

Rivers  (Below  Ute  Dam  j 

Arkansas  River  Shiner 
(Notropis  girardi) 

E 

Resident 

!  Rivers,  Streams 

Silverband  Shiner 

Ciotropis  shumardi ) 

E 

Resident 

1 

1  Larae  Rivers 

Suckermouth  Minnow 
(Phenacobius  mirabilis ) 

T 

Resident 

j 

Streams  with  Gravel  Bottoms 

Pecos  Pupfish 
(Cyprinodon  sp) 

I 

T 

Resident 

I 

i 

:  Springs,  Sinks,  Ponds 

Rainwater  Killifish 
(Lucania  parva) 

l 

T 

Resident 

i 

1 

Swamps  t 

Greenthroat  Darter 
(Etheostoma  lepidum) 

T 

Resident 

t 

i  Vegetated  Sprinas 

Bigscale  Logperch 
(Percma  macrolepxda) 

T 

Resident 

Small  Lakes,  Rocky  Silt  Bottoms 

Pecos  Gambusia 
(Gambusia  nobilis) 

E 

E 

i 

Resident 

Sinkholes,  Springs 
(Known  from  S  localities') 

■57T 


E  -  Endangered 
T  *  Threatened 
‘Breeds  west  of  study  area. 
^Winters  outside  of  area. 
3Possibly  extirpated. 
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Protected  animal  species  in  and  near  the 
Texas/New  Mexico  geotechnically  suitable 
area  (hatched). 


SIGNIFICANT  N* 
TMf  TIJUS  N*W  I 
'  aita  at mca  national  gnmhmm 

i  *UP*ALO  LAM  NATIONAL  •'LOLIPI  "1*UG* 

]  NULt*HO«  NATIONAL  NILOL'«*  41  PUG* 

•  MJPPALO  VAINGS 
s  high  plain* 

•  muvISnO*  nawAAl  lan0ma4« 

•  »AlO  OUAO  CANTON  STATI  »4A» 

•  I  AM  M«AfO'TN  NATIONAL  AfCACATION  AAI  A 

•  CAPOLlN  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  MONIAMNT 
•OAT  UNION  NATIONAL  MONUMCNT 
<(0*4  NATIONAL  OAAJfc.ANO* 

I  *lTT|  A  L  AA|  NATIONAL  MILOV'**  AfPUGl 
GAUL  LA  NATIONAL  WlLOU»*  «(PuOI 
la*  WlGAS  NATIONAL  NIlOLiPI  AIPUC* 

•Of  V  (  AOS  *NO  a  TO  a  as  PL  A  >NS 
••  TTf  A  LA«|  G"OUP 


tuaal  ANCAS  of 

eucostuo*  * ac a 

1 7  MMCAkiAO  MCAAPMCNt 
II  *MCAL<  AO  SANOS 
I*  *L  ACANATfA  OAAN 
»  COAN  AANCN 

Jt  K'OA  PAAlAit  CHICAlN  AOOMING  liPOU 
:2  ENONOSTI***  ^AASSLANO 
;j  SIIAAA  GAANOt  SMOATGAAiS  PAAiAif 
;«  sorTONL*S*  l  AMS  ST  A  r*  pan* 
n  OLAtTON  k A*f  STAft  *AAA 
29  CONCHAS  L**l  ST AT|  PAAl 
:r  U«(  SUA*N<A  SfAff  *AA« 

29  OAilSiT*TIUA« 

29  uri  STATI  PAAA 
»  SAAINOSA  AlLOiANCSS 
31  MIKALfNO  SANOS«*lLO(AN(SS 
H  SALT  CAM*  NILOtANiU 


Figure  3. 3. 2. 9-1.  Existing  and  proposed  wilderness  and  signifi¬ 
cant  natural  areas  in  and  near  the  Texas/New 
Mexico  geotechnically  suitable  area  (hatched) 
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HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT  (3.3-3) 

The  designated  Texas/New  Mexico  region  of  influence  (ROI)  is  shown  in  Figure 
3.3.3- 1.  It  includes  the  Texas  counties  of  Bailey,  Castro,  Cochran,  Dallam,  Deaf 
Smith,  Hale,  Hartley,  Hockley,  Lamb,  Lubbock,  Moore,  Oldham,  Parmer,  Potter, 
Randall,  Sherman,  and  Swisher,  and  the  New  Mexico  counties  of  Chaves,  Curry,  De 
Baca,  Harding,  Quay,  Roosevelt,  and  Union.  Geographic  areas  analyzed  other  than 
the  ROI  include  areas  of  analysis  (AOA)  and  potential  base  site  locations.  Attri¬ 
butes  which  cannot  be  logically  evaluated  at  the  county  level  (e.g.,  air  quality)  are 
explicitly  defined  when  baseline  data  are  presented.  Potential  base  sites  are  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  and  Dalhart,  Texas. 

Employment  (3.3.3. 1) 

During  the  past  decade,  employment  rates  in  both  Texas  and  New  Mexico  have 
been  above  the  national  average.  Most  of  the  unemployment  in  both  states  has  been 
in  the  large  metropolitan  areas.  In  the  Panhandle  and  South  Plains  regions  of  Texas, 
the  unemployment  rate  has  been  below  both  the  state  and  national  averages.  This  is 
also  the  case  in  Curry  County,  New  Mexico.  This  favorable  employment  condition  is 
expected  to  continue  as  both  states  anticipate  growth  of  local  markets  as  a  result  of 
population  influxes. 

Texas 


The  state  of  Texas  possesses  the  following  economic  characteristics: 

o  A  growth  rate  more  than  twice  that  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 

o  A  predominantly  metropolitan  and  young  population 

o  An  economy  that  is  well  distributed  across  diverse  economic  sectors, 
with  greatest  emphasis  in  manufacturing  and  trade 

o  A  low  level  of  unemployment 

Tables  3.3.3. 1-1  and  3. 3. 3.1-2  highlight  detailed  employment  characteristics 
of  the  Texas  ROI.  The  former  table  indicates  the  relative  dependence  of  the 
regions  economy  on  four  sectors— government,  comprising  17  percent  of  total 
employment  in  1976;  services,  with  15  percent;  agriculture,  with  11  percent;  and 
manufacturing,  the  source  of  10  percent  of  1976  regional  employment.  The 
government  and  services  1976  employment  shares  in  the  region  were  slightly  below 
those  for  the  state  and  nation,  while  the  agricultural  employment  share  was  more 
than  double  the  corresponding  shares  for  Texas  and  the  U.S.  The  region's 
manufacturing  employment  share  was  two-thirds  that  of  the  state  and  only  one-half 
that  of  the  nation.  Table  3. 3. 3.1-2  presents  nine  year  employment  growth  figures 
and  indicates  that  the  Texas  ROI  has  grown  at  a  pace  just  slightly  faster  than  the 
nation  although  the  state  of  Texas  has  grown  at  almost  double  the  national  rate  over 
the  1967-1976  period.  All  of  the  industries  experienced  growth  rates  above  2.6 
percent  per  year  except  the  agriculture  and  government  sectors  where  employment 
declined  in  both  sectors  by  0.6  percent  per  year  between  1967  and  1976. 

Figure  3. 3. 3. 1-1  presents  historic  and  projected  baseline  labor  force  in  the 
Texas  ROI  from  1974  to  1994.  It  shows  a  sharp  increase  in  the  amount  of 
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Table  3. 3. 3. 1-1.  Total  employment  and  percent  share  by  major  economic  sectors  for  counties 

in  Texas,  1976. 


Human  Environment 
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Table  3.3. 3. 1-2.  Texas  employment  growth  by  sector,  study  area  counties, 

1967-1976  (Page  2  of  2). 
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BEA,  July  197H 


Human  Environment 


Figure  3. 3. 3-1.  The  Texas/New  Mexico  region  of  influence  (ROI)  for  the  human 
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Figure  3. 3. 3. 1-1, 


Historic  and  projected  baseline  labor 
force  in  Texas  17-county  region. 
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employable  workers  from  1974  to  1980,  then  projects  a  short  decline  from  1981  to 
1982  and  then  steady  increase  through  1994.  Figure  3.3.3. 1-2  presents  the  historic 
and  projected  rate  of  unemployment  from  1974-1994  in  the  17-county  ROl.  The 
unemployment  rate  has  remained  very  close  to  four  percent  over  the  past  six  years, 
and  is  projected  to  remain  at  this  level  through  1994. 

New  Mexico 


In  the  last  half  of  the  1970s,  the  economy,  population,  and  employment  of  New 
Mexico  expanded.  But  by  1980,  inflation  had  moderated  the  significant  economic 
improvement  of  the  past  few  years.  Population  growth  was  running  at  a  1.5  percent 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  1977.  Development  of  the  state’s  energy  resources  and 
the  attractiveness  of  sunbelt  living  have  been  prime  influences  in  this  expansion. 

Tables  3. 3. 3. 1-3  and  3. 3. 3. 1-4  highlight  detailed  employment  characteristics 
of  the  New  Mexico  ROI.  Tables  3.3.3. 1-3  indicates  the  relative  dependence  of  the 
region’s  economy  on  three  sectors— government,  comprising  28  percent  of  total 
employment  in  1977;  agriculture,  with  13  percent;  and  services,  the  source  of  12 
percent  of  1977  regional  employment.  The  ROI  government  sector  employment 
share  is  50  percent  greater  than  that  of  the  nation.  The  agricultural  employment 
share  is  three  times  that  of  the  nation. 

Manufacturing  and  services  traditionally  dominate  a  well-balanced  economic 
base;  however,  in  the  New  Mexico  ROI,  manufacturing  is  only  one-third,  and 
services  only  two-thirds  that  of  the  corresponding  national  employment  shares. 

Table  3. 3. 3. 1-4  presents  10-year  employment  growth  figures  and  indicates  that 
the  New  Mexico  ROI  has  grown  very  little  relative  to  the  state  as  a  whole. 
Employment  has  increased  by  only  1.6  percent  per  year  between  1967  and  1977  in 
the  region,  but  increased  by  3.3  percent  per  year  statewide.  Government  sector 
employment  increased  by  3,151  jobs,  greater  than  the  total  of  all  the  other  sectoral 
employment  increases  combined;  however,  its  average  annual  growth  rate  was  still 
less  than  both  the  state  and  national  figures.  Both  mining  and  agriculture 
experienced  employment  declines  over  the  1967-1977  period  in  the  New  Mexico  ROI. 

Figure  3. 3. 3.1 -3  presents  historic  and  projected  baseline  labor  force  in  the 
New  Mexico  ROI  from  1970-1994.  It  shows  a  sharp  increase  in  the  amount  of 
employable  workers  from  1970  to  1980  and  projects  a  slight  increase  from  1982  to 
1994.  Figure  3.3.3. 1-4  presents  historic  and  projected  annual  rates  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  from  1970  to  1994  in  the  seven-county  ROI.  The  unemployment  rate  has 
decreased  slightly  over  the  last  decade  from  around  six  percent  to  4.5  percent,  and 
is  projected  to  remain  at  this  level  form  1982  to  1994. 

Income  and  Earnings  (3.3.3.2) 

Income  and  earnings  trends  in  Texas  indicated  growth  in  all  economic  sectors 
during  the  1970s.  Nearly  all  sectors  approached  or  exceeded  a  doubling  of  income 
between  1970  and  1975.  The  Texas  study  area  also  showed  gains  in  all  sectors  with 
the  exception  of  agriculture,  which  declined  in  the  South  Plains  Region. 

In  New  Mexico,  only  agriculture  registered  a  decline  in  earnings  during  the 
1970s.  However,  unlike  Texas,  manufacturing  showed  only  modest  increases,  while 
mining  ranked  as  the  fastest  growing  economic  sector.  Because  of  the  state’s 
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Figure  3. 3.3. 1-2.  Historic  and  projected  baseline  rate  of 

unemployment  in  Texas  17-county  region. 
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Table  3.3. 3. 1-4.  New  Mexico  employment  growth  by  sector,  study  area  counties, 

1967  to  1977  (Page  2  of  2). 


Figure  3. 3. 3. 1-3.  Historic  and  projected  baseline  labor  force 

in  New  iexico  7-county  region. 
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energy  resources,  mining  is  expected  to  outpace  ail  other  activities  in  the  early 
1980s. 

Both  Texas  and  New  Mexico  have  revenue  structures  that  reflect  a  well- 
balance  framework.  Sales  tax  revenues  constitute  the  principal  source,  accounting 
for  one-fourth  of  the  total  in  each  state.  Total  revenues  have  grown  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  13.8  percent  in  Texas  and  8.4  percent  in  New  Mexico.  The  largest 
expenditure  for  both  states  was  for  education,  which  accounted  for  about  half  of  the 
total.  In  both  states  social  services  were  the  second  largest  expenditure. 

Texas 


Total  earnings  have  exhibited  little  growth  over  the  1968-1978  period  in  the 
Texas  ROI.  Table  3. 3. 3. 2-1  highlights  the  Texas  ROI  earnings  by  major  industrial 
sector  relative  to  individual  counties  in  the  ROI,  the  state  of  Texas,  and  the  U.S. 
These  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  1978  dollars  to  account  for  inflation.  It 
indicates  that  the  regions  1978  total  earnings  of  $2,916.3  million  were  only  about 
four  percent  of  the  state  total.  Further,  the  region's  annual  earnings  growth  was 
less  than  one-half  that  for  Texas  as  a  whole  over  the  1968-1978  period.  Disaggre¬ 
gating  earnings  by  industry,  however,  shows  that  earnings  growth  in  several  sectors 
were  relatively  large—  manufacturing  posted  an  8.9  percent  average  annual  growth 
rate,  while  construciton,  mining,  and  services  had  average  annual  gains  of  6.2,  6.9, 
and  4.3  percent,  respectively.  Government  had  a  relatively  small  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  0.7  percent  per  year  while  agricultural  earnings  decreased  by  $412.2 
million  between  1968  and  1978  at  an  average  annual  decline  of  11.7  percent. 

Table  3.3. 3.2-2  highlights  per  capita  income  and  earnings  shares  by  major 
industry  in  the  Texas  ROI.  The  regions  1978  per  capita  income  of  $7,460  was 
roughly  95  percent  that  of  both  Texas  and  the  national  figure.  By  industrial  source, 
manufacturing,  services,  and  government  contributed  14,  15,  and  16  percent  of  1978 
earnings  in  the  Texas  ROI,  respectively.  The  manufacturing  sector  earnings  share 
for  the  region  was  well  below  that  of  the  state  and  nation.  Both  services  and 
government  sectors  kept  pace  with  state  earnings  shares  but  were  slightly  lower 
than  the  national  figures  in  those  industries. 

New  Mexico 


Total  earnings  in  the  New  Mexico  ROI  have  also  exhibited  little  growth  over 
the  1968-1978  period.  Table  3. 3. 3. 2-3  highlights  the  New  Mexico  ROI  earnings  by 
major  industrial  sector  relative  to  individual  counties  in  the  ROI,  the  state  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  U.S.  These  figures  are  in  1978  dollars.  It  indicates  that  the  region's 
1978  earnings  growth  was  less  than  one-half  that  for  New  Mexico  over  the  1968- 
1978  period.  Disaggregating  earnings  by  industry,  however,  shows  that  earnings 
growth  in  several  industrial  sectors  were  relatively  large— manufacturing,  construc¬ 
tion,  mining,  and  services  experienced  average  annual  growth  rates  of  6.4,  5.4,  3.8, 
and  3.2  percent,  respectively.  The  government  sector  increased  by  2.1  percent 
annually  and  had  1978  earnings  totalling  more  than  manufacturing,  construction, 
mining,  and  services  combined.  Agricultural  earnings  dropped  by  2.2  percent 
annually  between  1968  and  1978  from  $123.0  million  to  $98.6  million. 

Table  3. 3. 3. 2-4  highlights  per  capita  income  and  earnings  shares  by  major 
industry  in  the  New  Mexico  ROI.  The  region's  1978  per  capita  income  of  $6,443  was 
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Table  3. 3. 3. 2-1.  Earnings  of  economic  sector,  Texas  counties,  1968-1978 

(in  thousands  of  1978  dollars)  (Page  2  of  2). 
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Table  3. 3. 3.2-3.  Earnings  by  economic  sector,  New  Mexico 

counties,  1968-1978  (in  thousands  of 
1978  dollars).  (Page  2  of  2) 


CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING  j 

IsUUjN  1  I 

1968 

1978 

D 

1968 

1978 

A 

Chaves 

8 , 2  54 

13,650 

1 

5.2 

11,846 

25,124 

7.8 

Curry 

6,504 

9,597 

4.0 

7,905 

12i,  105 

4.4 

De  Baca 

366 

675 

6.3 

105 

153 

5 . 5* 

Harding 

260 

101 

-8.2“ 

491 

976 

10.3“ 

Quay  ! 

1,292 

4,015 

12.0 

724 

1,390 

6.7 

Roosevelt 

1,742 

1,888 

0.8 

1,916 

2,530 

2.8 

Union 

696 

2,346 

12.9 

205 

432 

9.8“ 

New  Mexico  ROI 

19,094* 

32,272 

Mi 

42,710 

6.4 

Total  State 

264,064 

517,492 

ED 

237,330 

430,710 

6.1 

United  States 

62,388,750 

79,872,000 

2.5 

303,099,380 

345,771,000 

1.3 

3817-2 


SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 

UvJUii  1 Y 

1968 

1978 

D 

1968 

1978 

■ 

Chaves 

21,660 

29,443 

a.i 

26,754 

38,703 

3.8 

Curry 

14,044 

22,317 

4.7 

71,128 

78,939 

1.0 

De  Baca 

699 

751 

0.7 

1,558 

1,897 

2.0 

Harding 

117 

132 

1 . 34 

1,144 

1,475 

2.6 

Quay 

4,142 

4,599 

1.1 

9,032 

10,316 

1.3 

Roosevelt 

3,769 

4,492 

1.9 

13,886 

21,474 

4.5 

Union 

1,862 

1,905 

0.2 

3,919 

4,446 

1.3 

New  Mexico  ROI 

46,290* 

63,639 

3.2 

127,421 

157,250 

2.1 

Total  State 

687,840 

1,012,124 

3.9 

1,242,111 

United  States 

153,226,880 

221,951,000 

3.8 

174,725,630 

3817-2 


■  Average  annual  growth  rate. 

2(D)  •  Not  shown  to  avoid  disclosure  of  confidential  information. 

3  (L)  *  Less  than  10  wage  and  salary  jobs. 

4Rate  in  doubt  because  of  large  number  of  data  points  withheld  by  disclosure  rules 
5 —  *  Undefined. 

Estimate. 

Source:  BEA,  July  1980. 
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Table  3. 3. 3. 2-4.  Per  capita  income  and  earnings  shares  by  economic  sector. 

New  Mexico  counties,  1978. 


Human  Environment 


98  percent  that  of  New  Mexico’s,  but  only  82  percent  of  U.S.  per  capita  income.  By 
industrial  source,  government,  agriculture,  and  services  contributed  27,  17,  and  11 
percent  of  1978  earnings  in  the  New  Mexico  ROI,  respectively.  The  share  of  total 
employment  in  manufacturing  for  the  region  and  state  was  only  seven  percent,  well 
below  one-third  that  of  the  national  earnings  share. 

Public  Finance  (3.3.3„3) 

Sales  tax  revenues  constitute  the  principal  revenue  source  in  both  states. 
Total  revenues  have  grown  at  average  annual  rates  of  8.6  percent  in  Texas  over  the 
1977-1979  period,  and  8 .4  percent  in  New  Mexico  over  the  1975-19 77  period  (Annual 
Report  of  the  Comptroller,  1979  (Texas);  New  Mexico  Statistical  Abstract,  1978). 

Population  and  Communities  (3.3.3.4) 

Table  3.3.3.4-1,  shows  population  growth  rates  of  18  and  13  percent  for  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  respectively,  for  the  decade  between  1965  and  1975.  Both  have 
been  among  the  12  fastest  growing  states  in  the  nation  since  1970,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  in-migration. 

Texas  experienced  a  population  growth  of  10.9  percent  between  1970  and  1975, 
or  2  percent  annually,  well  above  the  national  average,  and  attributable  to  the  large 
amount  of  in-migration.  In  contrast  to  the  national  trend,  population  growth  in 
Texas,  until  recently,  has  occurred  primarily  in  cities  and  metropolitan  areas,  rather 
than  in  small  towns  or  rural  areas.  The  state’s  population  is  projected  to  increase 
from  an  estimated  13.4  million  in  1980  to  18.3  million  by  the  year  2000. 

In  contrast  to  Texas,  New  Mexico  experienced  net  out-migration  during  the 
1960s,  resulting  in  a  growth  rate  of  less  than  1  percent  annually.  This  trend  has 
been  reversed  since  1970  and  net  in-migration,  combined  with  the  highest  birth  rate 
in  the  western  United  States,  is  expected  to  contribute  to  a  high  rate  of  growth  in 
the  future.  Net  in-migration  to  the  Albuquerque  metropolitan  area  has  counter¬ 
balanced  out-migration  from  rural  areas  in  the  past,  although  recent  data  suggest 
that  some  rural  counties  are  now  experiencing  net  in-migration.  New  Mexico’s  total 
population  is  projected  to  exceed  1.5  million  by  1990. 

Transportation  (3.3.3.5) 

Roads  (3.3. 3.5.1) 

The  principal  routes  are  U.S.  82  and  180  (east-west)  and  U.S.  87,  285,  and  385 
and  Interstate  22  (north-south).  Figure  3.3.3.5-1  shows  the  principal  federal  and 
state  highways.  Also  shown  is  the  annual  average  daily  traffic  for  1975.  Numerous 
county  roads  cross  the  area,  connecting  the  cities  and  communities.  Those  with 
populations  over  1,000  are  circled  in  Figure  3.3. 3. 5-1. 

There  are  few  topographic  features  that  influence  alignment  or  grades.  Most 
of  the  roadways  are  two-lane  facilities,  but  the  interstate  route  and  some  of  the 
federal  and  state  routes  are  four  lanes  and  all  are  adequate.  Roads  are  generally  of 
good  quality,  with  few  capacity  restrictions. 

Load-carrying  limits  in  New  Mexico  are  the  same  for  interstates,  U.S. 
highways,  and  state  routes.  These  limits  are  24,000  lb  for  a  single-axle  truck,  and 
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Table  3. 3. 3.4-1. 


Population  and  employment  in  Texas/New 
Mexico  by  year  1965-1975. 


TEXAS 

_ 

NEW  MEXICO  1 

YEAR 

EMPLOYMENT 

POPULATION 

EMPLOYMENT 

POPULATION 

1965 

1966 

1967 

4,419,612 

10,378,000 

10,492,000 

10,599,000 

358,436 

1,012,000 

1,007,000 

1,000,000 

1968 

4,566,630 

10,819,000 

362,128 

994,000 

1969 

4,748,531 

11,045,000 

374,439 

1,011,000 

1970 

4,777,239 

11,236,000 

376,007 

1,023,000 

1971 

4,831,192 

11,416,000 

393,254 

1,053,000 

1972 

4,963,583 

11,603,400 

412,503 

1,076,300 

1973 

5,215,356 

11,828,438 

428,641 

1,099,253 

1974 

5,403,836 

12,017,132 

440,327 

1,119,049 

1975 

5,491,228 

12,236,233 

445,012 

1,146,744 

2163-1 

Source:  U.s.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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42,000  lb  for  a  tandem.  Weights  for  multiple-axle  vehicles  are  based  on  vehicle  size 
and  axle  spacing.  Vehicles  with  more  than  six  axles  are  discouraged  because  of 
deteriorated  road  conditions  and  potential  road  damage.  Width,  height,  and  length 
legal  limits  are  10  ft,  13  ft  6  in.,  and  63  ft,  respectively. 

In  Texas,  load-carrying  limits  vary  with  the  type  of  road  and  there  is  regional 
variation  depending  on  road  conditions.  In  general,  on  U.S.  highways  and  interstates 
the  weight  for  a  single  axle  is  13,000  lb.  For  each  additional  axle,  the  maximum 
weight/axle  with  a  permit  is  22,500  lb.  On  state  routes,  the  maximum  with  a  permit 
is  18,500  lb  per  axle.  Limitations  on  width  also  depend  on  the  route.  The  interstate 
limit  is  14  ft,  and  right-hand  lane  travel  only  is  permitted,  no  passing.  Widths  up  to 
28  ft  can  be  permitted  on  state  roads  and  U.S.  highways,  but  clearance  must  be 
received  from  all  districts,  and  escorts  are  required  in  front  and  behind  the  vehicle. 

Railroads  (3.3.3.5.2) 


The  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad  runs  west  to  east  via  Vaughn, 
New  Mexico,  and  Amarillo,  Texas.  From  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico,  another  branch 
runs  northeasterly  through  Dalhart  to  Oklahoma.  At  Dalhart  a  branch  runs  easterly 
though  Etter  and  Morse  Junction. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  services  Vaughn,  Clovis,  and 
Dalhart,  Amarillo,  and  other  cities. 

The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad  runs  southeasterly  through  the  northeast 
tip  of  New  Mexico  and  into  Texas  to  Dalhart,  where  it  intersects  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  and  Pacific  Ralroad.  It  then  continues  southeasterly  to  Amarillo. 

Air  Traffic  (3.3.3.5.3) 

Airline  service  is  provided  by  the  commercial  airports  at  Clovis  and  Roswell, 
New  Mexico,  and  Lubbock,  and  Amarillo,  Texas. 

Energy  (3.3.3.6) 

Fuel  Supply 

Within  the  Texas/New  Mexico  region,  there  are  numerous  natural  gas,  crude 
oil,  and  product  oil  pipelines.  A  map  of  the  existing  and  proposed  pipelines  produced 
from  information  supplied  by  the  energy  companies  and  the  federal  agencies  is 
presented  in  Figure  3.3.3.6-1.  Projected  fuel  consumptions  for  the  area  are 
presented  in  Table  3.3.3.6-1. 

Electric  Power  Supply 

The  Texas/New  Mexico  study  area  is  serviced  by  Region  22  of  the  Southwest 
Power  Pool  (SWPP).  Projected  peak  demands  without  M-X  and  resources  are 
presented  for  winter  and  summer  conditions  in  Figures  3.3.3.6-2  and  3.3.3.6-3, 
respectively.  At  present  the  majority  of  electric  power  is  produced  by  burning 
natural  gas.  Much  of  the  projected  increase  in  capacity  will  be  generated  with  coal- 
fired  facilities. 
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Table  3. 3. 3. 6-1.  Fuel  consumption  projections 


FUEL 

TEXAS 

NEW  MEXICO 

1978 

1985 

1990 

1978 

1985 

1990 

Total  Petroleum 
(103  BBLS) 

448 , 520 

398,150 

403,030 

42,910 

34,970 

35,400 

Natural  Gas  (Dry) 

UO6  ft3) 

4 , 211 ,430 

4,000,860 

4,169,320 

213,700 

203. 010 

211,560 

Total  Fuel  Oil  (Dist.) 
(103  BBLS) 

8,170 

65,420 

69,900 

9 , 63C 

7 , 76C 

8,290 

Diesel  Fuel  (Dist.) 

25,230 

20,330 

21,730 

3,570 

2,880 

3,070 

(ID3  BBLS) 

Heating  Fuel  (Dist.) 

<103 BBLS) 

10,080 

8,120 

6,680 

520 

420 

450 

Gasoline 
(103  BBLS) 

201,990 

169,270 

160,990 

18,920 

18,920 

15,080 

Jet  Fuel 

UO3  BBLS) 

28,540 

28,540 

31,130 

2,790 

2,790 

‘ 

3,050 

1  Barrel  *  42  Gallons 
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OPERABLE  RESOURCES 


Figure  3. 3. 3.6-2.  Southwest  Power  Pool  (SWPP),  Region  22,  peak  demands  and  resources 

projected  (winter  conditions,  Texas/New  Mexico). 


OPERABLE  RESOURCES 


Figure  3. 3. 3. 6-3.  Southwest  Power  Pool  (SWPP),  Region  22,  peak  demands  and 

resources  projected  (summer  conditions,  Texas/New  Mexico). 


Human  Environment 


A  map  of  the  existing  and  proposed  transmission  lines  is  shown  in  Figure 

3.3.3.6- 4. 

Land  Ownership  (3.3.3.7) 

Federal  Land,  Texas/New  Mexico 

The  location  of  federal  land  is  shown  in  Figure  3.3.3.7-1.  Table  3.3.3.7-1 
shows  the  amount  of  federal  and  BLM-administered  land.  The  National  Park  Service 
administers  lands  of  historic,  cultural,  or  scenic  and  recreational  values.  The  major 
National  Park  Service  holding  is  the  Lake  Meredith  National  Recreational  Area. 
The  Kiowa  and  Rita  Blanca  National  Grasslands  are  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  The  Buffalo  Lake  National  Wildlife  Reserve  is  another  large  federal  land 
parcel  managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Private  Land,  Texas/New  Mexico 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  study  area  is  privately  owned.  Chaves  County  is  the 
only  New  Mexico  county  with  less  than  50  percent  privately  owned  land.  Most  of 
BLM-administered  land  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  other 
counties  are  about  72  percent  privately  owned.  Texas  counties  are  almost  totally 
privately  owned.  Figure  3.3. 3.7- 2  shows  the  location  of  private  land.  Table 

3.3.3.7- 1  shows  the  number  of  acres  of  private  land  and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
land  in  each  county. 

State  Land,  Texas/New  Mexico 

In  Texas  the  only  state  lands  are  those  that  have  been  acquired  from  private 
owners.  In  New  Mexico,  lands  were  conveyed  to  the  state  by  the  federal 
government  as  a  condition  of  statehood.  Figure  3.3.3.7-3  shows  that  at  least  two 
sections  in  every  township  are  owned  by  the  state.  Table  3. 3. 3.7-1  shows  the 
amount  and  percentage  of  state  land  by  county. 

Land  Use  (3.3.3.S) 

Agricultural  land  uses  are  croplands  and  grazing  lands.  Many  of  the  cropland 
areas  have  irrigation  systems  that  have  increased  productivity.  Table  3.3.3.8-I 
indicates  the  number  of  farms,  total  farmland  acreage,  and  the  percentage  of  total 
farmland.  Farming  trends  from  1950-1974  are  shown  in  Table  3.3. 3. 8- 2.  Since  1950, 
harvested  areas  in  New  Mexico  have  fallen  50  percent,  and  in  Texas  30  percent,  due 
to  water  costs  and  other  reasons. 

Cropland  productivity  in  the  High  Plains  region  of  Texas  is  high.  This 
productivity  zone,  attributed  to  the  Ogallala  aquifer,  extends  west  into  portions  of 
eastern  New  Mexico.  Approximately  28  percent  of  area  is  irrigated  cropland. 
About  60  percent  is  rangeland  and  the  remainder  nonirrigated  farmland. 

Table  3.3.3.8-3  shows  the  amount  of  cropland,  harvested  cropland,  and  pasture 
land  for  the  study  area  counties.  As  noted  in  the  table,  the  proportion  of  the  state's 
total  cropland  is  significantly  higher  in  New  Mexico  (61.2  percent)  than  in  Texas 
( 1 3.4  percent).  Table  3.3. 3.8-4  provides  data  on  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
products  sold  in  the  study  area  counties. 
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Percent  totals  way  not  equal  1001  due  to  round inq. 
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Figure  3. 3. 3. 7-1.  Federal  lands  in  the  Texas/New  Mexico 

study  area. 
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Figure  3 . 3 . 3 . 7 - 2 . 
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Table  3. 3. 3. 8-1. 


Farmland  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
study  area  counties,  1974. 


NUMBER  OF 

COUNTY 

FARMS 

COUNTY  FARMLAND  AS 
PROPORTION  OF  STATE 
FARMLAND  ( PERCENTAGE) 


Texas 

1 

Bailey 

479 

Castro 

616 

Cochrar. 

297 

Dallam 

345 

Deaf  Smith 

637 

Hale 

1,078 

Hartley 

196 

Lamb 

944 

Moore 

270 

Oldham 

154 

Parmer 

704 

Randall 

486 

Sherman 

300  * 

Swisher 

699 

Total  or 

7,205 

average 

New  Mexico 

Chaves 

517 

Curry 

636 

DeBaca 

177 

Harding 

175 

Lea 

512 

0uay 

607 

Roosevelt 

905 

Union 

416 

Total  or 

3,945 

average 

Texas /New 
Mexico  Total 

11,150 

420.800 

581.500 

408.600 

960.100 

856.100 
685,400 

912.800 

639.500 

514.600 

815.600 
580, 10C 

529.200 

559.500 

559.200 


2,771,600 

837,200 

1,274,000 

1.377.900 

2. 254.900 

1.957.900 
1,530,200 
2,045,000 


78 

.7 

103, 

.2 

81. 

.6 

o 

o 

r-t 

.4 

1  88, 

.6 

109. 

.4 

95. 

.9 

97, 

.8 

88. 

.5 

86, 

.3 

105. 

1 5 

90. 

.5 

95. 

.4 

97. 

,5 

^Includes  *11  cropland,  pasture*,  and  grazing  land  except  that  on  open  ranges  under  government  permit. 

tabulated  as  being  in  the  operator's  principal  county  which  is  defined  as  the  one  with  the  largest  value 
of  agricultural  products  produced.  This  is  where  the  operator  reported  all  of  the  largest  portion  of  his 
total  land.  As  a  result  of  this  procuedure,  several  counties  exceed  100  percent. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  1977. 
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Table  3. 3. 3. 8-2.  Trends  in  farming  in  Texas  and 

New  Mexico  1950-1974. 


YEAR 

NUMBER 

OF  FARMS 

ACREAGE 

IN  FARMS 

IRRIGATED 

ACREAGE  IN  FARMS 

HARVESTED 

ACREAGE  IN  FARMS 

Texas 

1950 

331 , 567 

145,389,000 

3,132,000 

28,108,000 

1954 

292,947 

145,813,000 

4,707,000 

24,885,000 

1959 

227,071 

143,218,000 

5,656,000 

22,236,000 

1964 

205,115 

141,705,000 

6,385,000 

19,408,000 

1969 

213,550 

142,567,000 

6,88e,000 

19,825,000 

1974 

174,068 

134,185,000 

6.594,000 

19,014,000 

New  Mexico 

1950 

23,599 

47,522,000 

655,000 

1,898,000 

1954 

21,070 

49,451,000 

650,000 

1,135,000 

1959 

15,919 

46,293,000 

732,000 

1,077,000 

1964 

14,206 

47,646,000 

813,000 

906,000 

1969 

11,641 

46,792,000 

823,000 

1,008,000 

1974 

11,282 

47,046,000 

867 ,000 

976,000 

i - - - 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  1977. 
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Table  3.3. 3.8-3.  Cropland  acreage  in  Texas/New  Mexico 

study  area  counties,  1974. 


HARVESTED 

CROPLAND 


CROPLAND  USED 
ONLY  FOR 
PASTURE 


LAND 

IRRIGATED 


CROPLAND  AS 
PROPORTION  OF 
STATE  CROPLAND 
PERCENTAGE 


Human  Environment 


Human  Environment 


Figures  3. 3.3.8- 1  and  3.3. 3. 8-2  show  the  location  of  irrigated  and  nonirrigated 
croplands.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  proposed  siting  area  is  rangeland,  and 
50  percent  of  the  livestock  sold  in  Texas  in  1974  was  raised  in  the  Texas  portion  of 
the  study  area  (Figure  3. 3.3.8- 3). 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  study  area  is  used  for  grazing  and  pasture 
land.  This  grazing  is  entirely  on  private  rangeland  of  the  study  area  counties, 
except  Chaves  County,  New  Mexico,  where  the  BLM  administers  certain  grazing 
lands.  Inventories  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  shown  in  Table  3.3. 3. 8- 5.  Cattle  and 
sheep  inventories  have  generally  decreased  in  the  periods  shown  in  the  New  Mexico 
counties,  while  only  the  cattle  inventory  has  decreased  in  the  Texas  counties. 

Cattle  feedJots  are  an  important  regional  industry.  Cattlfc-are  shipped  to  the 
region  from  as  far  away  as  New  Hampshire.  In  New  Mexico,  nearly  60,000  cattle 
are  fed  annually  in  feedlots.  This  represents  about  10  percent  of  all  cattle  in  the 
region.  It  is  an  even  larger  industry  in  West  Texas,  with  about  75  percent  of  the 
1.47  million  cattle  in  the  Texas  study  area  counties  maintained  in  feedlots. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cost  ancf  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  beef  are 
added  in  the  feedlots.  The  weight  for  the  most  part  is  fat,  and  it  takes  about  nine 
pounds  of  irrigated  corn  to  put  a  pound  of  fat  on  a  calf  or  steer.  About  2  million 
acre-ft  of  water  are  consumed  annually,  primarily  for  irrigated  crops;  the  most 
demanding  of  which  is  corn.  Water-intensive  agriculture  is  expected  to  decrease 
about  7  percent  by  the  year  2000.  The  decrease  is  in  response  to  an  increasing 
shortage  constraining  development.  For  example,  as  water  loss  due  to  overdrafts  of 
the  Ogallala  aquifer  continues,  corn  production  will  decrease.  Since  over  95  percent 
of  the  com  is  used  in  regional  feedlots,  the  feedlots  may  go  out  of  business.  Cattle 
will  either  have  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  region  for  fattening  in  other  feedlots 
(Colorado,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  etc.)  or  the  diet  of  Americans  will  have  to  accommodate 
range  fed  beef. 

Water-Based  Recreation 


Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  waterskiing  are  the  major  water-oriented 
recreational  activities.  Other  recreational  activities  such  as  picnicking  and  hiking 
are  also  enhanced  by  the  availability  of  nearby  water.  Tables  3.3. 3.8- 6  and 
3.3.3.8-7  list  major  water  bodies;  these  are  located  in  Figure  3.3.3.8-4.  Lake 
Meredith  is  the  primary  source  of  water-based  recreation  in  this  region  of  Texas. 

Off-Road  Vehicle  (ORV)  Recreation 


No  designated  or  high-quality  (greater  than  2,000  annual  visits)  ORV  use-areas 
have  been  identified. 

Hunting 

Big  game  hunting  is  not  an  important  activity  because  these  species  are 
primarily  in  habitats  east  or  north  of  the  project  area.  For  example,  white-tailed 
deer  population  estimates  range  from  zero  in  13  of  the  15  High  Plains  counties  of 
Texas  to  50  in  Moore  and  Randall  and  200  in  Potter  counties  (Travis,  1980).  An 
annual  aerial  census  of  pronghorn  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the  antelope  herd  is  found 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  project  area,  in  Oldham,  Hartley,  Dallam,  Union, 
Harding  and  Potter  counties  (Travis,  1980;  Snyder,  1979).  An  inventory  of  the  big 
game  in  the  High  Plains  Red  River  drainage  area  is  shown  in  Table  3.3.3.8-8. 
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Table  3. 3. 3. 8-5.  Livestock  inventories,  Texas/ 

New  Mexico  study  area  counties 
(thousands  of  head). 


■ 


STATE/COUNTY 


1969  1974 

NUMBER  NUMBER 


STATE 

TOTAL 

(PERCENT) 


Texas 

Bailey 

42 

Castro 

149 

Cochran 

47 

Dallam 

94 

Deaf  Smith 

305 

Hale 

101 

Hartley 

53 

Lamb 

51 

Moore 

79 

Oldham 

58 

Parmer 

192 

Randall 

164 

Sherman 

132 

Swisher 

108 

Texas  Totals 

1,575 

STATE/COUNTY 

1974 

NUMBER 

New  Mexico 

Chaves 

141 

Curry 

87 

De  Baca 

38 

Harding 

47 

Quay 

91 

Roosevelt 

89 

Union 

168 

New  Mexico 
Totals 

661 

1978 

NUMBER 


STATE 

TOTAL 

(PERCENT) 


1974 

NUMBER 

STATE 

TOTAL 

(PERCENT) 

3 

0.1 

30 

1.0 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

3 

0.1 

* 

5 

0.2 

* 

1 

0.3 

3 

0.1 

1 

0.03 

* 

— 

1 

0.03 

47 

1.5 

1974 

NUMBER 


1978 

NUMBER 


STATE 

TOTAL 

(PERCENT) 


149 

110 

4 

6 

19 

16 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

179 

141 

*Less  than  500  sheep. 

*Does  not  include  dairy  cattle. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1977;  University  of  New  Mexico,  1980. 
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Table  3. 3. 3.8-6.  Recreational  lakes  and  streams 

in  the  New  Mexico  study  area. 


COUNTY 

STREAMS 

LAKES  WITH 

GREATER  THAN 

40  SURFACE  ACRES 

Union 

Perico 

Cimarron  (100  mi) 
Carrizozo 

North  Canadian (Seneca) 
Carrizo 

Ute 

Tramperos 

Clayton  Lake 
Weatherly  Lake 
Pasamonte  Lake 

Quay 

Ute 

Canadian  (50  mi) 

Conchas  Canal 

Plaza  Largo 

Ute  Res. 

Tucumcari  Lake 

Hudson  Lake 

Curry 

Frio 

La  Tule  Lake 

Roosevelt 

Lewiston  Lake 

Salt  Lake 

Little  Salt  Lake 

De  Baca 

Pecos  (80  mi) 

Red  Lake 

Alamogordo  Res. 

Chaves 

Rio  Penasco  (40  mi) 

Rio  Hondo  (47  mi) 

Arroyo  del  Macho 

Rio  Felix 

Pecos  (118  mi) 

Bitter  Lakes  (7) 

Two  Rivers  Res. 
Roswell  Saline 

Zuber  Lake 

Lake  Van 

Table  3. 3. 3. 8-7.  Recreational  lakes  and  streams 

in  the  Texas  study  area  counties 


COUNTY 

STREAMS 

LAKES 

Carrizo 

pallam 

Mustang  (West 
Rita  Blanca) 
Cold  Water 

Hartley 

Punt a  de  Agua 
Rita  Blanca 

Oldham 

Rita  Blanca 
Canadian 

Lake 

Meredith 

(portion) 

Moore 

S .  Palo  Duro 

Lake 

Meredith 

(portion) 

Palo  Duro 

Deaf  Smith 

Tierra  Blanca 
Frio 

Randall  j 

Palo  Duro 

Tierra  Blanca 

Buffalo  Lake 

Parmer 

Frio 

Running  Water 

Castro 

Running  Water 
Frio 

Swisher 

Tule 

Bailey 

Blackwater 

Lamb 

Blackwater 
Running  Water 

Hale 

Blackwater 
Running  Water 

Cochran 

Sulphur  Draw 

2803 
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Table  3. 3. 3. 8-8.  Wildlife  inventory  estimates 

in  the  High  Plains  drainage 
area  of  the  Red  River.1 


SPECIES 

HABITAT 

(ACRES) 

TOTAL 

POPULATION 

White-Tailed  Deer 

55,850 

30 

Mule  Deer 

73 , 260 

380 

Aoudad  (Barbary  Sheep) 

55,850 

150 

Pronghorn 

— 

Rio  Grande  Turkey 

72,330 

130 

Ring-Necked  Pheasant 

1,239,770 

47,850 

Lesser  Prairie  Chicken 

— 

— 

-Quail 

2,578,830 

23,200 

Mourning  Dove 

3,070,000 

185,520 

Fox  Squirrel 

23,040 

90 

Ducks 

35,370 

176,850 

Geese 

35,370 

35,370 

rrom  U.S.D.A.,  Special  Report,  1976 
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Table  3. 3. 3. 8-9.  Major  parklands  and  recreational 

facilities  in  New  Mexico  study 
area  counties. 


COUNTY 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

PARK/AREA  NAME 

De  Baca 

New  Mexico  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission 

Summer  Lake  State  Park 

Chaves 

New  Mexico  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission 

Bottomless  Lakes  State  Park 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Bitter  Lakes  National  Wildlife 
Refuge 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

Lincoln  National  Forest 
(portion) 

Curry 

No  major  parklands 

Quay 

New  Mexico  Parkland  Recreation 
Commission 

Ute  Lake  State  Parks 

Roosevelt 

New  Mexico  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission 

Oasis  State  Park 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Grulla  National  Wildlife 

Refuge 

Union 

New  Mexico  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission 

Clayton  Lake  State  Park 

National  Park  Service 

Capulin  Mountain  National 
Monument 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

Kiowa  National  Grasslands 
(portion) 

Harding 

New  Mexico  Parks  and  Recreation 
Consaission 

Chicosa  Lake  State  Park 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

Kiowa  National  Grasslands 
(portion) 

San  Miguel 

New  Mexico  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission 

Conchas  Lake  State  Park 

New  Mexico  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission 

Storrie  Lake  State  Park 

New  Mexico  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission 

Villanueva  State  Park 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

Santa  Fe  National  Forest 
(portion) 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Las  Vegas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge 

2864 


Sources:  New  Mexico  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  1976;  State 
Parks  for  New  Mexico's  Future  1975;  Rand  McNally  Road  Atlas,  (U.S., 
Can . ,  Hex . ) . 
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Table  3.3.3.8-10.  Major  parklands  and  recreational 

facilities  in  Texas  study  area 
counties . 


COUNTY 

ADMINISTERING  AGENCY 

P^RX/AREA  NAME 

Dallam 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

Rita  Blanca  National  Grasslands 

Sherman 

No  major  parklands 

Moore 

National  Park  Service 

l 

Lake  Meredith  National  Recreation 
Area  (portion) 

Potter 

National  Park  Service 

Lake  Meredith  National  Recreation 
Area  (portion) 

National  Park  Service 

| 

j 

Alibates  Flint  Quarries  National 
Monument 

Oldham 

No  major  parklands 

Deaf  Smith 

No  major  parklands 

Randall 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Buffalo  lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge 

Texas  Department  of  Parks  and 

Palo  Duro  Canyon  State  Park 

Wildlife 

(portion) 

Parmer 

No  major  parklands 

Castro 

No  major  parklands 

Swisher 

No  major  parklands 

Briscoe 

Texas  Department  of  Parks  and 
Wildlife 

Caprock  Canyon  State  Park 

Bailey 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Muleshoe  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Lamb 

No  major  parklands 

2865 


Source:  Rand  McNally  Road  Atlas  (U.S.,  Can.,  Max.). 
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Sacred  Areas 

Rock  art  sites  are  recorded  for  Winkler,  Briscoe,  Motley,  Randall,  Potter, 
Armstrong,  and  Oldham  counties.  Caves,  rockshelters,  and  rock  crevices  were 
favored  for  internments,  and  graves  associated  with  the  Apache  and  Comanche  are 
known  in  Lubbock,  Garza,  and  Crosby  counties. 

Also,  sacred  significance  is  attached  to  established  trails  and  to  rock  cairns  or 
shrines  established  for  ceremonial  purposes  along  these  trails.  The  removal  of 
Apache  and  Comanche  peoples  from  these  ancestral  lands  has  eroded  tribal 
knowledge  of  traditional  sites  and  features,  and  locations  are  poorly  documented. 

Socieconomic  Environment  (3.3. 3. 9. 2) 

There  are  no  Native  American  reservations  lease  lands,  grazing  lands,  or  other 
lands  in  the  study  area. 

Archaeological  and  Historial  Resources  (3.3.3.10) 

National  and  State  Register  Properties  (3.3.3.10.1) 

National  Register  properties  are  illustrated  in  Figure  3.3.3.10-1. 

Archaeological  Resources  (3.3.3.10.2) 

This  area  contains  most  of  what  is  known  as  the  Southern  High  Plains.  It  can 
be  divided  into  four  geographically  distinct  areas  (Figure  3.3.3.10-2).  The  Llano 
Estacado  is  the  largest.  Aboriginal  activities  in  this  region  were  greatly  affected  by 
the  availability  of  water  and  approximately  90  percent  of  the  sites  recorded  are 
within  one  mi  of  a  permanent  or  seasonal  water  source.  The  most  archaeologically 
important  areas  are  the  draws,  their  environs,  and  the  margins  of  lakes  and  playas 
(intermittent  or  now  dry  lakes).  Paleoindian  sites  of  up  to  one  mi  away  from  draws 
have  been  mapped;  playas  are  frequently  bordered  by  dunes,  which  may  contain 
campsites  dating  as  far  back  as  the  Paleoindian  period;  dune  areas  may  also  contain 
Neoindian  and  Apache  permanent  or  semipermanent  agricultural  villages.  Kill  sites 
and  campsites  are  found  in  the  canyons  and  gullies  of  the  north,  east,  and  west  edges 
of  the  Llano,  particularly  near  the  heads  of  ephemeral  streams  draining  off  the 
escarpment  (Table  3.3.3.10-1). 

The  Canadian  River  Valley,  in  contrast  to  the  Llano,  contains  no  well  known 
Paleoindian  sites,  although  some  are  adjacent  to  it.  The  best  known  period  in  this 
area  is  the  Neoindian,  specifically  the  time  between  A.D.  1200  and  1450,  when 
sedentary  agricultural  villages  are  found  along  the  Canadian  River  and  its  tributar¬ 
ies.  Sensitive  areas  in  the  Canadian  River  Valley  would  include  village  sites  (on 
terraces,  ridge  tops,  and  mesas),  bottomlands,  gullies  and  blind  canyons,  and  caves 
and  rock  shelters. 

The  Panhandle  High  Plains  site  types  and  distributions  are  largely  tied  to  two 
kinds  of  water  sources  and  natural  animal  traps.  Kill  sites  and  campsites  from  all 
periods  can  be  expected.  Mesa/butte  tops  and  sides  contain  extensive  campsites 
from  any  period. 
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Figure  3.3.3.10-1.  National  Register  sites  in  and  near  the 

Texas/New  Mexico  geotechnically  suitable 
area  (hatched). 
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Table  3.3.3.10-1.  Numbers  of  recorded  archaeological 

sites  in  the  southern  portion  of  Llano 
Estacado. 


WITHIN  STUDY  AREA 

COUNTY 

NUMBER  OF  RECORDED  SITES 

Cochran,  Texas 

2 

Bailey,  Texas 

7 

Hale,  Texas 

54;  Plainview  site  on  National  Register 

Lamb,  Texas 

22 

Castro ,  Texas 

2 

Parmer,  Texas 

7 

Swisher,  Texas 

26 

Curry ,  New  Mexico 

18 

Roosevelt,  New  Mexico 

296;  Blackwater  Draw  locality  No.  1/ 

Anderson  Basin  on  National  Register 

ADJACENT  TO  STUDY  AREA 

COUNTY 

NUMBER  OF  RECORDED  SITES 

Crosby,  Texas 

31 

Floyd ,  Texas 

100;  Floydada  Country  Club  Site  on 

Nation  Register 

Hockley,  Texas 

5 

Lubbock,  Texas 

175;  Lubbock  Lake  Site  and  Canyon  Lakes 

District  on  National  Register 

Lynn,  Texas 

138 

Terry,  Texas 

76 

Garza,  Texas 

626;  Cooper* s  Canyon  Site,  O.S.  Ranch 

Petroglyphs,  and  Post -Montgomery 

Site  on  National  Register 

Yoakum,  Texas 

3 
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Paleontological  Resources  (3.3.3.10.3) 

Important  vertebrate  fauna  resources  are  found  in  Hemphill  County.  The 
Hemphillian  fauna  is  found  in  the  upper  130  ft  of  the  Ogallala  Formation  and  could 
be  found  in  the  Dalhart  area.  Pleistocene  deposits  on  top  of  the  Ogallala  could  also 
contain  fossils.  Fossils  along  the  western  escarpment  are  not  common,  consisting 
mostly  of  gastropods  and  seeds. 

Construction  Resources  (3.3.3. 1 1 ) 

The  M-X  system  will  require  substantial  quantities  of  a  number  of  construc¬ 
tion  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  direct  and  indirect  construction  activity. 
Those  resources  considered  most  significant  and  deserving  of  mention  are  cement, 
steel  (mostly  rebar  steel),  asphaltic  oil,  aggregate  and  lumber. 

Cement  (3.3.3.11.1) 

Under  the  assumption  that  M-X  is  deployed  in  Texas/New  Mexico  the  regional 
cement  supply  is  as  shown  in  Table  3.3.3.11-1.  The  supply  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand  and  in  most  cases  the  state  potential  production  is  greater  than  the  actual 
production,  leaving  residual  capacity  (Table  3.3.3.11-2). 

Steel  (3.3.3.11.2) 

Of  all  the  steel  utilized  by  the  M-X  system,  98  percent  will  be  in  the  form  of 
reinforcing  bar  steel  (rebar)  employed  in  reinforced  concrete  construction.  The 
production  of  rebar  takes  place  in  plants  much  smaller  in  size  than  iron  and  steel 
plants  and  which  are  much  more  frequent  in  their  geographical  distribution. 
Producer  of  rebar  exist  in  a  number  of  states  considered  to  be  within  the  M-X 
supply  region:  California,  Oregon,  Wahsington,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Colorado.  Their 
combined  estimated  rebar  capacity  as  of  1979  was  over  1.5  million  times  annually 
which  exceeds  the  regional  consumption  by  over  half  a  million  tons. 

With  deployment  in  Texas/New  Mexido,  the  available  supply  of  rebar  increases 
with  the  addition  of  suppliers  in  Texas  and  Alabama.  Their  combined  addition 
amounts  to  just  in  excess  of  1.25  million  tons.  Which  is  more  than  double  the 
apparent  1978  regional  consumption  of  just  over  630,000  tons. 

Asphaltic  Oil  (3.3.3.11.3) 

The  demand  for  asphaltic  oil  originates  in  two  sources:  as  a  component  of 
asphaltic  concrete  of  which  it  makes  up  5.6  percent  by  weight;  and  as  road  bed 
coating  and  realing  oil. 

Excess  capacity  presently  exists  within  the  regional  supply  area  and  two 
asphalt  suppliers  in  southern  California  report  that  their  combined  capacity  will  be 
over  four  times  the  peak  year  requirements  for  M-X.  Spokes  people  for  the  two 
companies  indicated  that  the  asphalt  market  is  presently  depressed  due  primarily  to 
a  major  change  in  federal  transportation  funding  which  has  reduced  highway 
construction  significantly. 
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Table  3.3.3.11-1.  Texas/New  Mexico  market  area  production 

of  Portland  cement  by  district,  1969- 
1978. 


THOUSANDS  OF  SHORT  TONS 

YEAR 

LOUISIANA 

AND 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS 

OKLAHOMA 

AND 

ARKANSAS 

TEXAS 

COLORADO , 
ARIZONA, 
UTAH,  AND 
NEW  MEXICO 

TOTAL 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1960 

1,366 

2,370 

1,503 

1,345 

4,359 

2,238 

13,181 

1961 

1,243 

2,244 

1,566 

1,709 

4,678 

2,581 

14,021 

1962 

1,480 

2,301 

1,548 

1,802 

4,970 

2,550 

14,651 

1963 

1,583 

2,386 

1,550 

2,124 

5,479 

2,549 

15,671 

1964 

1,701 

2,331 

1,567 

2,144 

5,600 

2,413 

15,756 

1965 

1,696 

2,627 

1,669 

2,274 

5,784 

2,222 

16,272 

1966 

1,739 

2,623 

1,724 

2,353 

5,919 

2,191 

16,549 

1967 

1,681 

2,798 

1,696 

2,325 

6  ,067 

2,063 

16,630 

1968 

1,578 

3,723 

1,858 

2,366 

6,421 

2,274 

18,220 

1969 

1,427 

3,921 

1,830 

2,421 

6,734 

2,263 

18,596 

1970 

1,289 

3,897 

1,687 

2,083 

6,501 

2,598 

18,055 

1971 

1,486 

4,144 

1,799 

2,374 

7,138 

2,954 

19,895 

1972 

1,602 

4,329 

1,986 

2,604 

7,884 

3,145 

21,550 

1973 

1,479 

4,359 

2,036 

2,746 

8,312 

3,441 

22,373 

1974 

1,699 

4,298 

1,996 

2,695 

9,961 

3,351 

24 , 000 

1975 

1,330 

3,919 

1,835 

2,232 

7,074 

3,295 

19,685 

1976 

1,551 

4,334 

1,950 

2,620 

7,438 

3,524 

21,417 

1977 

1,538 

4,551 

2,072 

2,771 

8,223 

3,858 

23,013 

1978 

1,586 

4,620 

2,063 

2,774 

8,624 

3,899 

23,566 

3701 


Source : 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Minerals  Yearbook. 


Human  Environment 


Aggregate  (3.3.3,11.4) 

Aggregate  is  virtually  a  ubiquitously  occuring  resource  which,  in  addition,  is 
transported  only  small  distances  because  of  both  its  low  value  and  bulky  nature. 
With  M-X  deployment  in  Nevada/Utah  preliminary  field  reports  indicate  that  basin 
fill  is  of  good  quality  and  that  substantial  recover  exist  throughout  the  deployment 
area. 

Lumber  (3.3.3.11.5) 


M-X  peak  year  demand  for  lumber  amounts  to  0.3  percent  of  national 
production  and  at  present  western  lumber  inventories  and  mill  capacity  are  in  excess 
of  demand.  The  demand  level  exerted  by  M-X  related  construction  can  be 
considered  no  more  than  round-off  error  in  production  estimates. 


